





ERVICE in the hot 

zone sections in the 
kilns of a well-known midwest- 
ern cement plant is extremely 
severe. The average life of 
high-grade fire clay brick was 
approximately five weeks. 


To reduce refractory costs, 
hot zones of this company’s 
four kilns were lined with 
ARCOFRAX high Alumina 
brick. 


The first ARCOFRAX brick 
were installed in Kiln No. 4 in 
August, 1925. As the three re- 
maining kilns were shut down, 
they, too, were relined with 
ARCOFRAX. 


ga ENGINEERING 


A year after the initial 
ARCOFRAX installation in 
this plant, all ARCOFRAX lin- 
ings are still in service. One 
ARCOFRAX lining has been 
in the kiln a full year, another 
ARCOFRAX lining has been 
in eleven months; a third, ten 
months and the fourth, seven 
months. All four ARCOFRAX 
linings are in excellent condi- 
tion and apparently good for 
months to come. 

Complete details on this 
ARCOFRAX performance, 
dates of kiln linings, dates of 
shut downs for kiln repairs, 
etc., will be sent to any inter- 
ested cement executive. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


117 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DISTRICT OFFICES 
Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Indianapolis New York Detroit Pittsburgh 


Canadian Representative: 


Webster & Sons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Send for a copy! 
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When the iron trap is full 
of crushed material or 
iron, a Dings will still pro- 
tect your crusher from 
destroying bits of “tramp” 
high-test steel. 
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Limestone formation in 
New Zealand, “where 
the Rock Products Age 
is just beginning.” (See 
article on page 65.) 
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Geological Work of France Stone Company 


Ohio Crushed Stone Producer Finds it Profitable to Employ a Mining 
Geologist and to Maintain a Physical and Chemical Testing Laboratory 


HE FRANCE STONE CO., Toledo, 

Ohio, is probably the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of commercial crushed stone (exclud- 
ing fluxing stone). It owns 20-odd quarries 
and at the time this is written it is operat- 
ing 16 of them. And the production indi- 
cates that each quarry of itself would pass 
for a fair-sized operation, for the average 
production is around 2000 tons per day per 
plant. 

Something over a year ago the company 
added a geologist and mining engineer, 
Arthur C. Avril, to its staff. This is said to 
be the first time that a geologist has been 
permanently employed by a_ crushed-stone 
producer, although other companies have em- 
ployed them to do prospecting work and to 
solve special problems. And, of course, the 
state geological bureaus are constantly being 
called upon to give information to quarry 
operators. 

A great deal more geological work has 
been done in connection with crushed-stone 
production than even one well acquainted 
with the industry might think. And many 
producers have studied geology seriously. and 
know how to apply it in a practical way. 
Such men as John Sloan, John Rice and 
James Savage, to name only a few of those 
prominent in the National Crushed Stone 
Association, have more than an amateur’s 
knowledge of the subject.’ 

The France Stone Co., therefore, has 
taken only a logical step in advance in em- 
ploying a professional geologist. It has 
merely arranged to vet regularly and con- 
tinuously the information that other com- 


very blocky—the man in the circle gives an idea of the size 


Lower part of the Rasin river dolomite. 


panies have obtained when and if it was 
needed. The advantages of doing this natu- 
rally apply more to a company with large 
production and a number of operations than 
to a company operating a single quarry in 





Arthur C. Aoril, geologist and mining 
engineer of the France Stone Co. 


a well developed region. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that before very long other com- 
panies will find it wise and profitable to 
follow the example and either employ a 
geologist regularly or else arrange to call 
on one frequently. 

Recently a Rock Propucts editor visited 


The rock breaks 









Toledo, talked with Mr. Avril and went to 
some of the France company’s quarries to 
see how the work was applied. Access was 
given to maps, records and reports so that 
the stone industry might learn that the work 
of the geological department had definite 
and practical results, the sort that are shown 
in lower costs and increased sales. It will 
be described in some detail in order that the 
reader may see that this is true. 

A rough division of the geologist’s work 
would be something as follows: 

1. Mapping the quarry resources, devel- 
oped and undeveloped, of the company and 
comparing them with production. 

2. Assisting the operating department by 
giving warning of anything unusual that 
might come in the future, such as the pos- 
sibility of striking water and important 
changes in the formation. 

3. Planning for increased or new produc- 
tion. 

4. Assisting the sales department by as- 
surance of the available quantity and grade 
of rock needed for large or unusual con- 
tracts. 

5. Finding possible new uses for the prod- 
uct and possible uses for rock left behind 
in the quarry. 

6. Making general surveys which might 
show possibilities outside of the present 
work, and the relation of the company’s 
quarries to competitive sources of crushed 
rock. 

7. Interpreting results of chemical and 
physical testing. 

To do all this looks like a large order 





Stratification of Rasin river dolomite. Note the solid stra- 
tum in the lower part of the face which is about 50 ft. high 
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and more like the work of many men than 
of one. So it would be if it were all to be 
done at once. But some of it is only worked 
on as the time permits and a part of it is 
done only as the necessity arises. As ex- 
amples, the mapping of the resources has 
only been begun and it will not be completed 
for a long time, as it is carried on as other 
work permits. But information needed by 
the operating and sales departments is 
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wanted quickly, and other work has to be 
laid aside when it is called for. 






How the Geologist Gets His Facts 


The geologist has to work from facts and 
he ‘gets his facts in different ways. The 
principal way is by core drilling the deposit. 
Core. drilling is being carried on constantly 
on some one of the company’s properties, and 
the cores are continually being analyzed and 
tested. A chemical and physical testing labo- 
ratory is maintained for this and other 
work. The other ways in which the infor- 
mation is obtained are: By a study of the 
quarry face, a study of the surface and 
finally by a study of geological maps and 
reports, both to check up what is observed, 
by what others have found, and to get new 
leads for further investigation. Mr. Avril’s 
job is not of the swivel-chair kind. The big- 
gest part of his time is spent in the field 
either where core drilling is going on or in 
the quarries, noting new developments at the 
face. 

Before taking the writer to the quarries 
Mr. Avril gave him a few hours with the 
geological map of Ohio in order to get a 
general idea of the relation of the deposits 
to the great rock systems which are univer- 
sally known. On this page will be found 
simple stratigraphic charts of Ohio and the 
Monroe formation. It may be noted that 
most of the company’s quarries are in what 
is known as the Monroe formation, which 
the Ohio geological survey places as be- 
tween the Silurian and Devonian rock sys- 
tems, while the Michigan survey places it 
as the upper formation of the Silurian. The 
Monroe formation is cut in the center by 
the Sylvanian sandstone, which has been 
worked for silica sand in some places. 
Above it are: The Flat Rock dolomite, 50 
ft. thick; the Anderdon limestone, 50 ft. 
thick; the Ambherstberg dolomite, 20 ft. 
thick; and, at the top, the Lucas dolomite, 
200 ft. thick. In the Lucas limestone the 
company has only one quarry, that at Silica, 
Ohio. The limestones between this and the 
Sylvanian sandstone are not worked. All 
these make up the Upper Monroe formation. 

Going down from the Sylvania sandstone 
into what is called the Lower Monroe for- 
mations there are: The Rasin River dolo- 
mite, 200 ft. thick; the Put-in-Bay dolomite, 
100 ft. thick; the Tymochtee limestone and 
shale, 90 ft. thick; and the Greenfield dolo- 
mite, 100 ft. thick. Most of this company’s 
quarries are in the Lower Monroe forma- 
tions. Among these are the quarries at 
Monroe, Mich., and at North Baltimore, 
Dunkirk, Kenton, Middlepoint and Water- 
ville, Ohio. Monroe and Holland quarries are 
in the Rasin River dolomite, Middlepoint is 
probably wholly in the Put-in-Bay dolomite 
and the remainder are partly in the Put-in- 
Bay and partly in the Tymochtee. 

Just above these on the stratigraphic chart 
the.reader will note the Columbus and Dela- 
ware limestone formation in the Lower De- 
vonian. This formation holds a number of 
important Ohio quarries such as that of the 
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The Monroe formation in Ohio and 
Michigan 


Marble Cliff Quarries Co., at Columbus, 
and the National Lime and Stone Co.’s 
quarry at White Sulphur. It is also the 
source of much cement plant raw material. 
The France Stone Co. has two quarries in 


this formation, at Bloomville and Bellevue, 
both in Ohio. 


In passing it may be noted that under the 
Monroe formation is the Niagara limestone 
from which comes the rock that is burned 
to produce the famous Ohio finishing hy- 
drate at Woodville. 

In Indiana the France company operates 
quarries at Huntington and Bluffton. These 
are in what is known in Indiana as the 
Guelph formation, which corresponds in po- 
sition to the Monroe in Ohio and Michigan 
and is probably made up of the same rocks. 
At Greencastle, Ind., the company has an- 
other quarry working in the Mitchell lime- 
stone, which is in the middle of the Missis- 
sippian rock system. It is about 100 ft. thick 
and is an important source of limestone in 
Indiana. It is a high calcium stone contain- 
ing no magnesia and very little silica and 
iron. 

The geological map of Ohio shows that 
all the rocks mentioned are to be found in 
the western half of the state, and that they 
are west of a band which runs south from 
Cleveland to the Ohio river. This band 
contains no limestone but it does contain 
valuable deposits of silica sand and conglom- 
erate and clay. East, the rocks largely be- 
long to the Pennsylvanian system, impor- 
tant for its coal beds, clays and’ silica sand. 
but not so important for limestones. In the 
states west of the Mississippi river, where 








Face of Bellevue quarry showing good fragmentation from 
air-drill blasting The rock here is Columbus and Dela- 


ware limestone 


stone is scarce, the Pennsylvania limestones 
are an important source of concrete aggre- 
gate and cement rock. But in Ohio the best 
deposits are found in the older rocks, as is 
the case in most of the Eastern states. 

The reason why the older rocks are ex- 
posed in the western half of the state and 
not in the eastern half is very clear if one 
looks at the geological section of Ohio which 
is shown on page 42. The deposits lie ata flat 
angle with the surface, bending so as to 
be almost parallel with the surface in the 
western part. The section shows that the 
later formations (above the Devonian) have 
been eroded and carried away by streams 
and rivers which no longer exist. Geologi- 
cally speaking, this part of the country has 
matured. The surface has been worn down 
to a plain and the agencies that did this are 
not very active today. 

This part of the state contains the Cincin- 
nati anticline which runs from Cincinnati to 
a point east of Toledo. The Monroe forma- 
tion is exposed on both sides of this anticline 
although it shows only on the east side in 


Shovel and “mine” cars at the Bloomville quarry. This 
is the oldest of the France quarries 
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Face of Lucas dolomite in quarry at Silica, Ohio. The 
rock appears to have been shattered and cemented to- 


gether by solutions of lime 


the geological section on page 42. 
Core Drilling 


The core drill used was made by E. J. 
Longyear, Marquette, Mich., and is of a 
standard type used in prospecting iron ore, 
coal, limestone and other deposits. It is a 
diamond drill, of course, and the France 
company’s experience is that it pays to use 
the best grade of diamonds in drilling lime- 
stone. These are bought from R. S. Patrick, 
of Duluth, Minn. No diamonds have been 
lost. Two that were chipped were utilized 
in making a laboratory core drill, so the 
only loss in diamonds has been from actual 
wear of drilling which is small. 

At the start 14%4-in. cores were taken, but 
by the time this is published the drill will 
have been changed to take 2%%-in. cores. 
The reason for this is that it is intended 
to apply all the physical and chemical tests 
to the cores and the standard wear test has 
to be made on 2-in. pieces. 

As fast as a core is taken it is marked 
and placed in a core box. Each box holds 


seven pieces, each 3 ft. long, so that it rep- 
resents 21 ft. of drilling. The pieces of 
core are laid in order and one may see what 
21 ft. of the section is like by looking at 
the cores in the box. Four or five boxes 
are crated together to send to the laboratory. 

Core recovery averages about 90%, which 
is considered very good. A very complete 
log is kept for each hole and a daily record 
is sent in showing the number of feet drilled, 
reasons for any lost time (such as setting 
bits), repairs made and supplies purchased, 
the number of times the drill was pulled up, 
the core recovery and a summary of the 
day’s work in which any additional needed 
information is given. The number of feet 
drilled of course varies greatly according 
to the character of the rock. 

One hole drilled under average conditions, 
was 89 ft., 10 in. deep of which 11 ft. 2 in. 
was through the dirt and loose rock in the 
upper part of the deposit. About 5 ft. of 
core was lost in small pieces, so that the 
recovery was considerably better than 90% 
in this instance. 


Columbus and Delaware limestone in the face of the 


Bloomvuille quarry 
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Core box which contains 21 ft. of drill 
cores laid in order 


In starting to drill on a deposit in which 
a quarry is working care is taken to begin 
far enough away from the face so that the 
rock will not show the effect of blasting. 
The ground is laid off in squares, usually 
300 ft. each way. 





When enough holes have 
been put down to give the information, a 
drawing is made which section 
through the deposit along a line of holes. 
With several of these sections and a map, 
there is not much lacking that a quarryman 
would want to know before beginning to 


shows a 


work a deposit. The element of uncertainty 
is pretty well removed from quarrying by 





having the ground so thoroughly prospected. 





When the notes for this were being made 





the drill was working at the Greencastle, 







































Laboratory diamond drill for taking 
cores from samples 
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Ind., quarry, too far 
away to be readily 
visited. 
Testing the Cores 


The laboratory of 
the France Stone Co. 
is about as well 
equipped for testing 
stone as any high- 
way department lab- 
oratory the writer 
has seen, except for 
testing stone as con- 
crete aggregate. A 
machine for break- 
ing concrete beams 
is shortly to be in- 
stalled and possibly 
later an Olson ma- 
chine for testing cyl- 
inders in compres- 
sion. The laboratory was opened in August 
of this year and had been running only a 
little more than a month when it was visited. 

The first room in the laboratory, about 
25 ft. square, is the office and contains the 
usual desk and filing cases. There is also 
a drawing board where maps and sections 
are laid out from the data. The next room, 
arranged for physical testing, is perhaps 50 
ft. long and 25 ft. wide. Through the center 
runs a long table on which samples are han- 
dled in making the different tests. On the 
left-hand side is a Braun “Chipmunk” jaw 
crusher and a Braun disk grinder each with 
its individual motor. These are used to 
grind samples for chemical analysis. There 
is also a Tyler “Ro-tap” machine for making 
screen tests. Beyond this is the drying cabi- 
net of galvanized iron and a laboratory dia- 
mond drill 
for the hardness test 


for taking cores from samples 
and other tests. 

On the right-hand side of the room is a 
Deval machine for determining the percent- 
age of wear and the French coefficient. 
Next to this is a Riehle Bros. machine for 
determining toughness by the dropping of a 
Beyond this 
is the Olson machine for testing hardness. 
This test is made by grinding a cylinder cut 


steel weight on the specimen. 


from the stone on a revolving disk with sand 
under the application of a known pressure. 
At the end of the room on this side the 
concrete testing machine will be installed. 
A diamond saw and a grinding wheel are 
installed preparing for 
testing and examination. 


here for sections 

Back of the physical testing room is the 
chemical laboratory. This is well equipped 
with the usual work tables and sinks. There 
is an efficient hood over an electric hot plate 
and a muffle furnace will be installed later. 
The analytical balance is a Becker chain 
automatic sensitive to 1/20 mg. and with a 
vernier device for reading weights to 1/20 
mg. 
A Practical Test 


no means confines its 
other 


The laboratory by 


work to testing cores and 


samples 
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Machine for testing hardness installed in laboratory 


It is often asked 
to furnish information on the product of 
one of the quarries that is badly wanted by 
the sales department. A test to 
such information had just been put through 
when the laboratory was visited. A certain 
contract which was pending called for stone 
containing less than 1% of dust, and it is a 
difficult matter to make such rock, even from 
clean stone, especially in wet weather. It 
was put washing 
chute with a screen bottom over which the 
stone would flow on its way to the railroad 


the geologist may bring in. 


determine 


decided to in a simple 


car while jets of water above washed the 
stone as it passed down the chute. The ques- 
tion was, did this simple contrivance wash 
the stone sufficiently to enable it to pass the 
specifications, or would a elaborate 
washing plant be needed? The laboratory 
tested several samples of the washed stone 


more 


and found the dust content was 0.6% which 
made it certain of acceptance. 


The results of the chemical analyses and 





















Device for testing toughness of stone 
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physical tests made on the core drill ‘cores 
are first made into a report and then put 
on the maps and sections. All these become 
part of the permanent records of the com- 
pany, and of course they are consulted al- 
most daily .by’ ‘someone either from the 
operating or sales department. An example 
of the worth of such information camé “up 
when the sales department was working on 
a very large contract for stone of a cer- 
tain grade. It was desired to ship this from 
a, particular quarry because of the trans- 
portation facilities, and the geological de- 


Surface 





—— /noline to crushing plant EE, x 


HOW A QUARRY 1S OPENED IN FLAT COUNTRY 


Method used by the France Stone Co. 


to open quarries in flat country 


partment was called on to know if. this 
quarry could be depended upon to furnish 
so much stone of that particular grade. The 
answer came back that it could, and this 
was backed up by the figures from samples 
taken at the face and from drill cores. 
Before the laboratory was established the 
testing and analytical work was done in com- 
mercial laboratories. But this did not prove 
so satisfactory for a good many reasons, a 
principal one being that when information 
is wanted it is wanted quickly. With the 





Holland, Ohio, plant—this is one of the older operations 
but is kept quite up-to-date 
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volume of work that now has to be han- 
dled it is also cheaper to maintain a. labora- 
tory than to have the work done outside. 
The laboratory will take some custom ana- 
lytical work from other companies. 

The laboratory is in charge of Herbert 
F. Kriege,:who! was formerly in the labora- 
tory of the -Missouri state highway depart- 
ment. Mr. Kriege is a Ph.D. of Ohio State 
university and much of his work has been 
on silicate chemistry, which he believes is to 
be of great importance in the future. In 
pursuit of this work he took post-graduate 
courses in soil chemistry and in the school 
of ceramics. 


Field Work 


The field work, to which Mr. Avril de- 
votes most of his time may be either gen- 
eral or applied to a particular case. As an 
example of the general work, Mr. Avril 
made reports during the summer on _ the 
available limestone deposits which might 
produce crushed stone in the future. He 
found them plentiful in Ohio but rather 
limited in lower Michigan. Of course there 
is plenty of limestone in both these states 
but it is not enough to justify a quarry that 
limestone is present. Such matters as the 
depth of overburden, water, available trans- 
portation and, above all, the market for the 
product are quite as important as the quan- 
tity and quality of the limestone. Detailed 
information showing just the conditions at 
every available deposit is naturally invalu- 
able to a large company. 

Estimating and measuring the ground that 
may profitably produce crushed stone goes 
on all the time. All companies have such 
estimates, but with the information obtained 
from core drilling such an estimate becomes 
a real inventory of the company resources. 
It will be some time before such an inven- 
tory can be completed. Meanwhile the pro- 
duction is measured up and calculated in 
order to show the relation of resources to 
production. 
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Herbert F:-Kriege, in charge of France 
Stone Co.’s laboratory 


A big company like the France Stone Co. 
must look ahead a long way if it is to keep 
on. When quarrying was a one-man enter- 
prise it was sufficient to know that, say, 25 
years of production was assured. Before 
that was finished the quarry owner would 
probably have found other deposits that he 
could open, if he cared to keep on in the 
business. But a large company with many 
interests to protect must remember that its 
quarries are “dying assets,” and new de- 
posits must be found and opened before the 
old are too far exhausted. By doing this 
the company may continue indefinitely. 

The quarries visited lie around the west- 
ern end of Lake Erie where the country 
appears to be a flat plain. In some places 
it appears amazingly flat so that one can 
look along a highway for miles and hardly 
note a change of elevation. Actually, how- 
ever, there is a fall of about 10 ft. to the 
mile toward the lake and this provides the 
grade to run off the surface water. 
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Steel bins of the tank type at the Holland plant. These 
are used for the large truck trade 
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Plant and incline at the Silica, Ohio, quarry—the largest 
operation in output 


Quarry Opening Methods 


The usual method of opening a quarry in 
many parts of the United States is to go 
into a bluff or a hillside. But in this flat 
country different methods have to be em- 
ployed. A hole is dug and enlarged so that 
a circular quarry face results. The tracks 
originally were carried around the face in a 
circle the empty cars coming in to the shovel 
behind the loaded cars that were pulled out. 
But this system has been replaced by a sys- 
tem of radial tracks in some quarries. The 
circular track tied up all the way 
around by such an accident as a car derail- 


Was 


ment, so that if two shovels were working 
both would be out of commission. With the 
radial tracks only one shovel would be put 
out of business by such an accident. 

When the circle had been widened out to 
such a diameter that a change would pay 
the quarry was deepened. The first cut 
varied in depth at different quarries from 18 
to 30 ft—whatever seemed the best working 
face for the particular conditions. The sec- 
ond cut was of the same depth all around 
the face like a wide trench. This left an 
“{sland” in the center. When this island had 
been worked out another island could be 
made in the same way or the high face, 
perhaps 50 ft. high, could be worked. It 
was noted in the quarries visited that both 
methods of working were used. 

In one quarry visited air drilling was used 
and in the others the ordinary well drilling 
to put down 6-in. holes. The company em- 
ploys a blasting engineer, F. F. McLaughlin, 
who is pretty well known in the rock prod- 
ucts industries because of the papers he has 





Glass Plant 


given at the National Safety Council meet- 
ings on the handling of explosives. He is 
almost constantly in the field studying the 
rock and determining the most. efficient 
methods of drilling and blasting. It was as 
an efficiency man in connection with explo- 
sives that he first.came to the France Stone 
Co. 

Naturally the blasting procedure varies at 
every quarry and even in different parts of 
the same quarry so -no description of the 
blasting methods can be given. 

In all the quarries visited Marion No. 91 
steam shovels are used, with 3%-yd. dip- 
pers. The rock is drilled with Loomis well 
drills. Cars are 
brought in by steam 
locomotives of vari- 
out makes and the 
cars used are of dif- 
ferent makes and 
types. The most cu- 
rious car noted was 
one with a high 
wooden box body 
such as is used in 
This 
was employed at the 
Bloomville quarry. 

The first quarry 
visited was at Hol- 
land, Ohio, and it is 
situated in the upper 
part of the 
River 


coal mining. 


Rasin 
dolomite 
(Lower Monroe for- 
mation). This upper 
part gives good frag- 
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Columbus and Delaware 
Limestone 


Upper Monroe 


SECTION OF FORMATIONS 
EXPOSED AT SILICA,OHIO 


Three different industries get raw material from formations exposed at Silica, Ohio 


Monroe, Mich., quarry which is situated in Rasin river 


dolomite 


mentation on blasting and a No. 8 gyra- 
tory primary crusher is large enough for most 
pieces encountered. Holland is one of the older 
operations of the company, but the plant is 
kept quite up to date, and the production 1s 
2000 tons daily. A considerable business is 
done by truck delivery and a well built set 
of steel bins, of the tank type has been 
erected for this trade. The bins are set so 
that two or three trucks can—and often do 
—load at once and the bins are kept filled by 
belt conveyors running from the plant. 


Formations at Silica, Ohio, Quarry 


From Holland we drove to Silica where 





Looking across the Holland, Ohio, quarry situated in 
Rasin river dolomite 


one of the largest plants (in point of pro- 
duction) of the company is situated. The 
present production is 4000 tons a day and 
occasionally this has been exceeded. This 
quarry is in the Lucas dolomite which is in 
the Upper Monroe formation. The present 
face appears to be about 60 ft. high. 

The formations all pitch somewhat 
sharply here so that not only the Lucas dolo- 
mite but the Columbus and Delaware lime- 
stone above it and the Sylvanian sandstone 
below it are exposed. All three have been 
worked commercially, The Sandusky Portland 











Looking across the floor of the Bloomville, Ohio, quarry 
is like looking over a lake, it is so flat 


Cement Co.’s plant gets its limestone from the 
Columbus and Delaware limestone and the 
Sylvanian glass plant formerly got its silica 
sand from the Sylvanian sandstone. The 
glass plant is shut down now as its product 
was largely beer bottles. The sand contains 
a little too much iron to make plate or 
window glass. 

Mr. Avril drew a sketch of the formation 
at this point which is reproduced here. 

The Lucas dolomite is quite different from 
the Rasin River dolomite seen at Holland. 
That breaks with the pronounced conchoidal 
fracture which is typical of most dolomites. 
The Lucas dolomite breaks in pieces which 
have flatter faces. But the most noticeable 
difference was seen on examining the quarry 
face. The Lucas dolomite, where it is ex- 
posed in the quarry at Silica, appears to 
have been shattered and then cemented into 
a solid mass by solutions containing lime. 
“The structure is almost brecciated,” is the 
way Mr. Avril put it. 

The cracks that were healed in this way 
by the solutions carrying limestone and mag- 
nesia were some of them of such size that 
quite large crystals were deposited. Several 
fair sized crystals of calcite were picked up 
from the fragments on the quarry floor. Mr. 
Avril said he thought some of the crystals 


were dolomite, a somewhat rare form, bu 





Plant at Bellevue, Ohio, one of the smaller operations 
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he did not identify them positively then. 


Rebuilding Monroe Plant 


The quarry at Monroe, Mich., which was 
next visited, has been worked for a good 
many years and has been a heavy producer. 





No. 21 crusher on its foundation at 
new Monroe plant 





Storage piles at the Bloomville quarry. 
(shown in the foreground) is also produced 
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Building stone 


A crushing plant of 5000 tons daily capacity 
was burned last year and a new plant is 
being built. This is to have a capacity of 
2500 tons at the start. 

A No. 21 crusher has been already placed. 
This is a larger crusher than is in use at 
any of the other quarries which were visited 
but the reason for installing so large a 
crusher is apparent if one studies the quarry 
face. 

The face where it is shown in the photo- 
graph is about 50 ft. high. The upper 30’ ft. 
or so is beautifully stratified, the part below 
this is a solid layer, about 20 ft. thick where 
shown, that breaks into large blocks when 
it is blasted. Without a large crusher the ex- 
pense of block-holing such large pieces 
would make the cost of stone production 
very expensive. 

There are two No. 91 Marion shovels in 
this quarry. The circular track system has 
been changed to a number of tracks that 
come to switches at the foot of the incline 
to the plant. Standard gage track and heavy 
rail are used. All the quarry tracks at the 
France quarries visited appeared to be un- 
usually well maintained, but this was par- 
ticularly noticeable at the Monroe quarry. 
It seems to be the policy of the company to 
spend money on track maintenance rather 
than in lost time and repair charges due to 


Foundations for bins at the new Monroe, Mich., plant 
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derailments and other accidents that come 
from poor tracks. 

Two other quarries were visited both of 
which are in the Columbus and Delaware 
limestone which lies above the Monroe for- 
mation. One of these is at Bellevue and the 
other at Bloomville, Ohio. The Bellevue 





Air-drill with wagon mounting used 
with success at the Bellevue, Ohio, 
quarry 


quarry is one of the smallest operations of 
the France Stone Co., producing 800 tons 
daily at the present time. It is an old quarry. 
A considerable area has been worked over 
and abandoned for a location nearer the 
plant and in a somewhat better grade of 
stone. 

This operation was most interesting be- 
Cause it is the one in which well drilling 
has been superseded by air drilling. The 
air drill is an Ingersoll-Rand jackhammer 
with the wagon mounting. This was bought 
after some experimenting with an ordinary 
jackhammer mounted on a pipe so that it 





Crushing and power plant at Bloomville, Ohio, quarry 
being rebuilt of stone 


Rock Preducts 


could be raised and lowered to accommodate 
the long steel needed for deep holes. 

The holes are set 6 ft. apart each way and 
put down 19 ft. Only two pieces of steel 
are used for a hole, the first driling about 
half way. The steel is hollow and sharp- 
ened with a cross bit and water is fed 
through the hollow steel to keep chips away 
from the bit. 

Drilling is very fast with this rig. The 
actual footage made the day before the 
plant was visited was 276 ft. in 10 hr. As 
regards Mr. McLaughlin told the 
writer that air drilling was a little more 
exffensive than well drilling, the difference 
being in the power cost, that is the cost of 
making compressed air and carrying it to 
the drill as against the cost of applying 
power directly to a well drill. 

The drilling in this 
quarry is to get better fragmentation, so 
that the rock may be handled by the steam 
shovel and the No. 9 crusher at the plant 
without too much expense for block-holing. 
In that way air drilling has proved the 
cheaper method for this particular quarry. 
One of the pictures shows the face after a 
shot and the figure of the man gives a com- 
parison for the size of the pieces of rock. 
Practically everything in sight may be han- 
dled by the steam shovel and the No. 9 
crusher. 


cost 


advantage of air 


Bloomuille Quarry Producing for 
40 Years 


The last quarry visited, at Bloomville, is 
the oldest of the France quarries. It has pro- 
duced for 40 years, both crushed stone and 
building stone and continues to produce both. 
The Columbus and Delaware limestone at 
this point is made up of narrow strata very 
even in thickness and extending over a large 
area. 


a quarry floor “as 
level as a dance floor,’ but here the state- 
ment is hardly an exaggeration. Mr. France 
regularly uses his car in looking over the 
quarry and he drove a party of us about, the 


One often hears of 
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car running as smoothly as it would on a 

concrete road. \ 
One often hears of a quarry operation 

running into a water channel so that pumps 

have to be installed but at this quarry the 

opposite occurred. For years a good-sized 

pumping plant had to be maintained to keep 

the quarry dry enough to work in. Then a 

water channel was struck, which actually 

drained the quarry completely and the pump- 

ing plant has never run from that day. Even 

the water from rains does not accumulate 

as it runs off as fast as it falls. 


Rough stone from the quarry and old 
rails are used to build the Bloomuville, 
Ohio, plant 


The production of building stone is very 
simple. It was being ripped up in slabs from 
the quarry floor where the work was going 
on when the plant was visited. Three ledges, 


of 6-in., 8-in., and 12-in. thickness 


were 
worked, the pieces of each thickness being 
built in separate piles. Afterward these 


pieces were to be roughly squared into ash- 





Building stone from the 6 in. and 8 in. ledges at the 


Bloomville quarry 
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lars. Formerly much of this stone was cut 
to definite dimensions and made with a panel 
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amounted to 6.0% of the total expenditures. 
To meet these expenses the departments 
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Highway Expenditures in 1925 
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being built at the Bloomville quarry. The 
old plant is of wood and the new plant is 
being built around it like an outer shell, and 
when it is completed the wooden plant will 
be torn down and removed. This removal 
has already been completed in the case of 
the power house. Old rails from the quarry 
tracks (about 60-lb.) have been used for 
rafters and above door and window open- 
ings. 

The principal production of this quarry is 
in crushed stone and 1400 tons is the aver- 
age daily production. 

An interesting feature of this quarry is 
the type of car used. This is a type used in 
coal mines resembling a -high-sided wooden 
box on wheels and provided with an end 
dump. It is well liked and seems especially 
adapted to the conditions at this quarry. 

The France Stone Co. has its offices in the 
Second National Bank building, Toledo, 
Ohio. N. R. France is president and E. H. 
France and G. A. France are vice-presidents, 
the former in charge of operations and the 
latter in charge of sales. W. G. Scheub is 
secretary. Howard E. Bair is manager, 
H. M. Sharp is assistant manager and J. J. 
Harrigan is general superintendent. 





State Highway Expenditure Was 
$650,000,000 Last Year 


"THE total expenditure by the state high- 

way departments in 1925 for road and 
bridge construction on state highway sys- 
tems amounted to $649,125,101, according to 
reports from highway departments compiled 
by the Bureau of Public Roads, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Of the 
total 59.6% was spent for road and bridge 
construction, 18.4% for maintenance, and 
3.5% for materials and equipment. Admin- 
istrative and engineering costs accounted for 
4.7%, interest and 
bonds 7.8%, 


principal 
and miscellaneous 


payments on 
expenditures 


M, Monroe; 


of the total for the year, and federal aid 
amounted to 13.9%. Funds transferred to 
the state by the counties and other local 
governments amounted to 10.8%, and the 
balance was made up of funds derived from 
special highway taxes and appropriations 
and from miscellaneous sources as follows: 
Taxes, 3.3%; appropriations, 5.0% ; 
laneous, 2.2%. 

Although the year’s expenditures were 
slightly greater than the previous year’s total 
of $605,665,207, the balance of $130,956,191 
carried over into the current year was even 
greater than the amount of wunexpended 
funds carried over from 1924. The rate of 
construction remained about the same as in 
previous years. 

One of the significant facts brought out 
by the report is the remarkable increase in 
the percentage of highway income derived 
from motor vehicle and gasoline taxes, and 
the falling off in the percentage represent- 
ing real and personal property 
There has been a steady 
direction since 1921. In that year the com- 
bined income from motor vehicle licenses 
and gasoline taxes amounted to 25.9%, the 
gas tax revenue amounting to less than 1%. 

In the same period taxes on property spe- 
cifically for road purposes have dropped 
from 11.2% to 3.3% of the year’s total in- 
come. Including the income from appropria- 
tions and miscellaneous sources, most of 
which is raised indirectly by property taxa- 
tion, the 1921 percentage was 20.7 and the 
1925 percentage was 10.5. 

Funds raised by the sale of bonds were 
also a smaller percentage of the total in 
1925 than in 1921, being 21.3% in 1925 as 
compared with 27.8% in 1921. 

The expenditures by the various state 
highway departments during the year are 
given in the table below. These figures do 
not include expenditures by county and local 
authorities for local roads. 


miscel- 


taxation. 
tendency in this 
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Italian Asbestos Developments 


HE Cave di San Vittore Co. of Italy is 

developing an asbestos mine in Sardinia 
and has plans under way for the production 
of asbestos products. Equipment for han- 
dling and manufacturing these products have 
been installed. About 2000 tons per day will 
be treated, the present production in Italy 
being about 600 tons. The company has re 


cently increased its capital from 6,000,000 to 
15,000,000 lire (about $200,000 to $500,000). 
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Classifying Fine Sand in a Long Box 


Boonville Sand Co. Has Simple Method of 
Saving Fine Sand and Separating It into Sizes 


HE Forestport plant of the Boonville 

Sand Co. of Utica, N. Y., works a sand 
deposit containing very little gravel. The 
greater part of the product is concrete 
sand used in state highway work and gen- 
eral construction. In order to produce 
sand of the proper grading for fine aggre- 
gate a considerable amount of fine sand 
has to be taken out. A market has been 
found for this to use as asphalt sand and 
as core and foundry sand. 
taken out of the con- 
cretesand serves with- 
out modification for 
asphalt sand so it has 
only to be collected 
and dewatered. But 
the core and foundry 
sands go to several 
different purchasers, 
each of whom has his 


The fine sand 


own specification. 
This means that the 
grading of the sand 
must be controlled so 
that it may be 
changed to suit the 
wants of the: buyer. 

Screening was out 
of the question for 
such a fine grained 
material, for much of 
it will pass 100 mesh. 
The only alternative 
was to adopt some 
system of classifica- 
tion that would be 
simple, inexpensive 
(for the production 
of such sand is not 
large and the price is 
not high) and capa- 
ble of being run by 
anyone without spe- 
cial training. For all 
of these reasons the 
device chosen was a 
plain settling box 
with means for varying the settling area 
and consequently the grading of the sand 
recovered. 

A series of articles describing the use of 
such boxes as classifiers was published in 
Rock Propucts in 1922, From these re 
W agoner, the superintendent of the Boon- 
ville Sand Co., worked out the dimensions 
the box should have. For a flow of 600 


8-P.m. of water it was calculated the box 


should be 8 ft. wide and 12 ft. long to save 
eve 


rything coarser than 100 mesh and 


some of the 100 mesh particles. The depth 
was made 8 ft. as this height was avail- 
able. 

A rough calculation shows that a 100 
mesh particle would settle about 4 in. in 
passing from one end of the box to the 
other, which would be sufficient to insure 
the fall of the greater part of the grains of 
this size. 

The box itself was simply constructed, 
care being taken to brace it well to stand 





Forestport plant of Boonville Sand Co. The arrow points to the long box 
above the sand bin 


the pressure of the settled sand, as sand 
which has settled under water has almost 
twice the bursting force that water has for 
the same depth. The discharge openings 
were ordinary molasses gates with the 
handles attached to small rods so that they 
could be worked from the outside of the 
tank. 


As a settler for asphalt sand this box 
functioned perfectly and the product was 
shipped as recovered. It was found that 
the box required practically no attention 


except at the starting and stopping of the 
plant. When the plant was started it was 
necessary to run for a sufficient time to 
form a heap 4 or 5 ft. deep. This acted as 
an equalizer, the flow of fine sand being 
even enough so that the settled sand never 
ran out entirely or accumulated to such 
an extent that the sand rose above the 
Of course the mo- 
lasses gates had to be closed as socu as 
the plant shut down to prevent the sand 


level of the water. 


from running out so 
that no dirty water 
might get into the 
bin. 

The box settled a 
satisfactory asphalt 
sand, but when core 
sand was wanted it 
was necessary to 
make a coarser prod- 
uct. In making 
changes in a box of 
this kind one has al- 
ways some guide in 
the grading of the 
sand which is settled 
along the box. It is 
coarsest at the end 
where the flow enters 
and finest at the over- 
flow end. By taking 
samples it was judged 
that cutting down the 
length of the box to 
8 ft. would give what 
was wanted and 4 
partition was put in 
at 8 ft. from the en- 
trance. 

This depth gave a 
coarser grading, but 
there was still too 
much sand minus 80 
mesh (about 28% in 
one sample). To re- 
duce this a simple 
hydraulic water de- 
vice was put in next to the partion. This 
was a horizontal pipe with a few 4%-in. 
holes on the under side. A tee in the cen- 
ter of this pipe joined a vertical pipe 
through which clear water entered. As 
soon as this was installed samples showed 
that the amount of fines settling had been 
reduced to about 50% of what the first 
sample showed or 14%. 

Since the sand still contained too many 
fines the flow through the box was studied. 
It was found that there were several 
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The three stages of recovery, showing 
how the partitions were placed 


places where eddy currents formed and 
that the fine sand was dropped in these 
places. To do away with these eddy cur- 
rents and to give a uniform flow through 
the tank, lengthwise partitions were intro- 
duced. These did not have to go below 
the surface more than a short distance to 





End view of plant with bucket on the cableway dragline 


approaching hopper 
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be effective, so 10-in. boards were used, 
braced between the box and the cross par- 
tition. These longitudinal partitions con- 
siderably improved the grading. 


A market was found for the very fine 
sand saved on overflow side of the parti- 
tion, so all the sand was made into sala- 
ble products. 


The whole plant, aside from the fine 
sand classifying and settling device, is in- 
teresting enough to justify a short de- 
scription. The sand is dug with a 1%-yd. 
Sauerman cableway dragline operated 
through a two-speed Meade-Morrison 
electric hoist. The cableway mast is of 
steel 80 ft. high and it supports a sheave 
with roller bearings. The original sheave 
had plain bearings and the change to 
roller bearings improved the work. Dig- 
ging is through a 500-ft. radius. 

The bucket dumps into a hopper which 
has no grizzly above. From the hopper 
the material is fed by a Telsmith plate 
feeder to an Allis-Chalmers screen 48 in. 
by 20 ft., which is run by a 25-hp. West- 
inghouse motor through a 30 to 1 Jones 
speed reducer. The screen has a scrubber 
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Looking down on the box 


section of 3 ft., a section with 3¢-in. by 
section of 6 ft., a section with 3-in. by 
3%-in. slots and a_ section with 2%-in. 
round holes. Everything passing the %- 
in. by 3%-in. slots, which is the greater 
part of the product, goes to two No. 6 
Telsmith automatic sand tanks. Every- 
thing passing the 2%-in. round holes goes 
to the gravel bin. The oversize, of which 
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Section through sand tank and box with all partitions in place 





The double-drum hoist by which the cableway 


bucket is handled 
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View of sand pit from the plant 


there is only a small quantity, is used in 
road work. The discharge of the Tel- 
smith tanks is concrete sand. These tanks 
gave trouble at first from the building up 
of fine sand on the overflow side but this 
was stopped by putting in a simple hy- 
draulic water device, the pipe marked “clear 
water” in the cut on page 44. 

The whole plant is very well con- 
structed. The bins are supported on 10-in. 
30-Ib. beams and lined with 2-in. 
plank. 

A 4-in. Morris pump direct connected to 
@ 50-hp. Westinghouse motor furnishes 


steel 





Scraper removing overburden 


Water for the plant, and to save friction 
losses the pipe line connecting pump and 
plant is of 6-in. pipe. 

Fordson tractors do a lot of work 
around this little plant. One of them is 
used to shift cars and another to handle a 
Miami scraper by which the ground is 
Sali before it is worked by the drag- 
ine, 


The office of the company is at 404 








Court St., Utica, N. Y. Harold V. Owens 
is manager of the company. 
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New Method of Estimating 


Concrete Materials 
TANTON WALKER, director of engi- 
neering and research of the National 

Sand and Gravel Association, has devised a 
method of estimating the quantities of ma- 
terial for concrete that is the simplest of the 
accurate methods that have come to the no- 
tice of Rock Propucts. Yet it has a thor- 
oughly scientific basis, for it is based on the 
water-ratio which all authorities are now 
agreed is the single primary factor con- 
trolling the strength of cement in concrete. 

The method is published in full in the 
National Sand and Gravel Bulletin for Sept. 
15. It is rather long to publish here but 
the principles involved may be found in the 
abstract that follows: 

Mr. Walker’s equation from which he de- 
rives the quantities required is: 








Bbl. of ce- 

ment per 6.75 

cu. yd. = 

of con- | Wh We 

crete J) OS+a+ + 
62.58, 62.58, 


w =the water-ratio: ratio of mixing wa- 
ter to cement by volume. 

Wf = weight of fine aggregate in pounds 
used with 94 lb. (1 cu. ft.) of cement. 

We=weight of coarse aggregate in 
pounds used with 94 lb. (1 cu. ft.) of cement. 

S, and S,= apparent specific gravities of 
fine and coarse aggregates respectively. 

6.75 = number of “barrels” in a cubic 
yard. 

0.5 = an approximation for 0.48. 

This last figure Mr. Walker calculates as 
the absolute volume (volume of solids) of 
the cement in 94 Ib. or 1 cu. ft. of cement. 
If the cement has the usual specific gravity 
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of 3.12 then it is evident that the absolute 
volume is: 
94 
—_——_—— = 0.48 
62.5 &K 3.12 

Hence the cement paste volume would be 
the water ratio (x7) plus 0.48, or, for con- 
venience, + plus 0.50. 

The first equation therefore may be stated 
as: the number of “barrels” in a yard di- 
vided by the volume of concrete produced by 
94 Ib. cement, which is equal to 0.5 plus the 
volume of mixing water in cu. ft. plus the 
result obtained by dividing the weight of the 
aggregate by 166.6. 

As the specific gravities of the fine and 
coarse aggregates are usually the same and 
between 2.60 and 2.70, the expressions 62.5 S, 
and S, may be given the value as 166.6. 
Hence the first equation may take the form: 


Bbl. of ce- 

ment per 6.75 

cu. yd. = ——- 

of con- (Wf+We) 

crete x ——-——_—_—_ 
166.6 


From this second equation a simple chart 
has been drawn from which the barrels of 
cement per cubic yard may be read off, pro- 
vided the water ratio (or the gallons of wa- 
ter per sack of cement) and the pounds of 
aggregate for each 94 lb. of cement are 
known. Simple calculations based on the 
weight or volume of cement used gives the 
weight or volume of the aggregates re- 
quired. 

Assuming a 1:2:4 mix, sand weighing 85 
Ib. per cu. ft. and gravel 100 Ib. per cu. ft. 
with 7 gal. water (.94 cu. ft.) for each cu. 
ft. of cement, then for each cu. ft. of cement 
there would be 170 Ib. sand, 400 Ib. gravel 
and .94 cu. ft. water. 





Substituting in the second equation we 
have: 
Bbl. of a 
ment per 6.75 
cu. yd. {——__ —=1.39 
of con- | 170 + 400 
crete J 05+ .94-+—————_— 

166.6 
The sand required will then be 2 « 1.39 x 
11.1 





4= —e = 0.41 cu. yd. and the gravel will 


27 
22.2 





be 4X4 X139= = 82 cu. yd. of 


gravel, twice what the sand would be. 

If proportioning is by weight one has only 
to substitute the weights of the sand and 
gravel per cu. ft. in the place of Wf and 
Wc in the second equation to obtain the bar- 
rels of cement per cu. yd. wanted. 

The method will give accurate results for 
workable concrete where there is no en- 
trained air, as in very dry mixtures, and no 
water is lost, as in very wet mixtures. 

A number of tables are given with the 
original articles showing the agreement of 
the method with the quantities given in the 
bulletins of the Structural Materials Re- 
search Laboratory, and as calculated by 
Pearson and Hitchcock’s paper and by the 
method of Talbot and Retchie. The agree- 
ment is very close. 
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| Alabama Producer Ships Sand and Gravel 
Long Distances by Water 


Baker Sand and Gravel Co., Operating Three 
Dredges, Is One of Alabama’s Largest Producers 


HE Baker Sand and Gravel Co. is one 
of the large producers operating in Ala- 
bama. The head of the company is Capt. 
J. E. Baker of Tuscaloosa, where the main 


office of the company is situated. Captain 


Baker has been concerned with the develcp- 
ment of Alabama resources all his life. He 
is head of the Baker Coal Co. and the Baker 
Tow Boat Co., as well as of the sand and 
gravel company. 

Operations are carried on over a long 
Three dredges are oper- 


stretch of rivers. 





Left—Unloading barges at the Tuscaloosa landing on the Warrior river. 





ated, one on the Tombigbee, one on the 
Alabama and one on the Warrior. All trans- 
portation is by water. A great deal of the 
sand and gravel produced is marketed in 
Mobile after it has been transported perhaps 
100 miles. Shipments have been made to 
points on the Warrior 475 miles from Mo- 
bile and the system of waterways offered by 
connecting rivérs is so extensive that a 
great many of the important towns in the 
state can be reached by water transportation. 

In the last year or two a considerable 


the Warrior river 


business of shipping gravel to Florida has 
been developed. The gravel dredged in the 
upper rivers is barged down to Mobile and 
then loaded by derrick boats to steamers, 
some of which are as large as 5000 tons 
net tonnage. Tampa and St. Petersburg on 
the west coast of Florida absorb these ship- 
ments. 

Since this business is so largely one of 
transportation it requires a large fleet of 
various kinds of craft for its operation, 
There are three full sized river steamers 


Right—Unloading plant at Tuscaloosa on 


Storage yard and bins of the Baker Sand and Gravel Co. at Mobile, Ala. The stored material is loaded from this yard 
on steamers for cities on the west coast of Florida 
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in this fleet, the Baldwin, the Nugent and 
the Darling. Then there are two gasoline 
boats, the James R. and the Midget. All of 
these are propelled by stern wheels. There 
are two derrick boats and about 50 barges. 
Both hopper-type and flush-deck barges are 
in use. 

Unloading plants and yards are maintained 
at Tuscaloosa, Demopolis, Mobile and River 
View. A fleet of 12 trucks, mostly of Hug 
make are kept in service at Tuscaloosa. 


All dredges are suction dredges and all 
are equipped with 10-in. “Amsco” pumps, 
made by the American Manganese Steel Co. 
Steam drive is used in every case, even that 
of the latest dredge built, which was put 
in service in October, 1925. This dredge 
has a revolving screen made by the Mont- 
gomery Coal Washing Co. The others have 
grizzlies and gravity screens. Coal is used 
for fuel in all of them. 


Steam is also used at the unloading plants, 
both vertical and horizontal boilers supply- 
ing it to hoisting engines. Each landing 
place is equipped with a 50-ft. boom der- 
rick. These have a main hoist for the lift 
and an independent hoist for the swing in 
both the yards which were visited. Wil- 
liams 114-yd. buckets are used at all land- 
ings, but the hoisting machinery varies. An 
Orr and Sembrauer hoist is used at the 
Mobile yard. 


In the usual practice the dredges make 
only two materials, gravel and sand, which 
1s concrete sand or building sand. When a 
finer grade. is, wanted for plasterer’s or ma- 
son’s sand the dredge is moved to one of 
the bars of the river where such sand is 
found. Owing to the distance that may be 
covered, the dredges have a wide selection 
of materials from which to choose. 


The other officers of the company are: 
G. H. Little, who is vice-president and gen- 
tral manager, and A. T. Baugh, who is 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Baugh is in charge 
of the Mobile office. 

_The Mobile office has only been estab- 
lished since the demand for building mate- 


i j ‘ a 
tial along the coast and in Florida became 
SO Strong, 


Hoist used to operate boom derrick at the Mobile yard 
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Measurement of the Workability 
of Concrete 

STUDY of the workability of concrete 

mixtures is being carried out at the 
bureau under a co-operative research ar- 
rangement with the Celite Products Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. The purpose of this work 
is to devise an apparatus which will meas- 
ure accurately that quality of concrete known 
as workability and to obtain this measure- 
ment in units which are used in engineering 
work. 

Several years ago a penetration apparatus 
was developed in the cement section of the 
bureau for the measurement of workability. 
The apparatus consisted of a 6x12-in. cylin- 
drical mold mounted upon a small table 
which can be raised or dropped about 1/10 
in. by means of a cam. A spider carrying 
a sleeve is mounted on the top of the mold. 
Through the sleeve a close-fitting rod is 
introduced in alignment with the axis of the 
mold. 

The batch of concrete to be tested is placed 
uniformly in the mold and first compacted 
by 30 drops of the table, then the rod is 
inserted in the sleeve and lowered gently 
into the concrete until it comes to rest under 
its own weight. The cam shaft is then 
turned and the mold full of concrete is suc- 
cessively raised and dropped in such a man- 
ner as to allow a reading of the penetra- 
tion of the rod after each impact. The test 
was regarded as completed when the rod 
had penetrated the concrete 10 in. 

As the same means were used for driving 
the rod through the mass as were used for 
compacting it, the test was not reliable for 
the lean and harsh working mixtures. To 
overcome this objection and to secure more 
exact measurements on all mixtures a new 
method has been devised for driving the 
rod. The new part of the apparatus is sim- 
ilar to a pile driver in that a weight is 
released from a fixed height above the rod 
and falling free drives the rod through the 
concrete without further raising and lower- 
ing of the table, once the concrete is uni- 
formly compacted. The workability is meas- 
ured by the reciprocal of the work in caus- 








One of the fleet 





of 12 trucks at the Tuscaloosa plant 





ing the penetration of the rod. 

Tests have been made on concretes of 
different proportions from 1:1%4:3 to 1:3:6 
in which the amount of water was varied 
to give consistencies from a very dry mix 


The data so far. obtained 
showed the difference in consistency quite 
markedly. First the dry mix requires the 
most work, then by adding more water the 
concrete becomes more workable, until a 
point is reached where too much water has 
been added, causing segregation, and the 
workability is again decreased. In order to 
confirm this preliminary study further tests 
are being carried out and additional studies 
are being made in which a body of com- 
pacted concrete is deformed instead of a 
displacement of a part of the mass, as is 
done in the penetration apparatus. 

After a method of measuring workability 
is fully developed, it is planned to test a 
wide range of concrete mixtures in which 
other qualities will be determined, and the 
relation between them and workability will 
be studied —Technical News Bulletin of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 


to a wet mix. 


Bureau of ‘Siiedande 25th 


Anniversary 
CELEBRATION of the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce is just 
announced. On Saturday, December 4, next, 
the Bureau will keep Open House and a 
banquet will be given at which the many 
friends of the Bureau will meet the staff 
and reminiscences will be exchanged, the 
achievements of the quarter century will be 
reviewed, and the present and future work 
will be discussed. A group of distinguished 
guests will attend. The event is of interest 
to the world of science and as well to the 
industrial 
closely in cooperation with the Bureau and 
in turn made application of its discoveries 
and developments in perfecting the measured 
control of processes. The opportunity to 


experts who have worked so 


inspect the experimental research facilities 
of the Bureau will be welcomed by its many 
friends in industrial and professional fields. 
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Old and New Portland Cement Research 


Crude Methods of Early Days in the Lehigh Valley 
and the Intensive Study of Cement of Today Compared 


OMEBODY should write a book on the 

cement industry of the Lehigh Valley. 
Of course the main historical facts about it 
are to be found in Robert Lesley’s book on 
the “History of the Portland Cement Indus- 
try,’ but even more than the space allotted 
is needed to bring out the efforts that were 
made to launch a relatively new material in 
the face of prejudice and competition from 
established industries here and abroad. It 
would also be interesting to show in much 





Gate of Lawrence plant showing date 
of founding 


detail how the crude methods of early days 
have developed into the precise and efficient 
methods of the present time. 


An Early Soundness Test 


Charles Porter, vice-president and man- 
ager of the Lawrence Portland Cement Co., 
told me, during a recent visit to the plant, 
that he remembered well when the only ap- 
paratus they had for testing was a common 
tin wash basin. They were making natural, 
or “Rosendale,” cement (as it was more com- 
monly called), and a sample, taken from 
each day’s run, was made into a ball and 
placed in this wash basin. If the ball re- 
mained firm and hard after 24 hr. the cement 
was good. If it broke apart it was bad and 
the run had to be discarded. This rudi- 
mentary form of the soundness test was con- 
sidered all that was necessary. 

However, in the early nineties they were 
testing cement by much the same methods 
that are in use today. John Warta (pro- 
nounced War-tay), the superintendent of the 
Lawrence plant, was engaged in such work 
in the eighties and nineties and told me a lot 


By Edmund Shaw 
Editor, Rock Products 


of interesting things about it. The engineers 
who were to use the cement became con- 
vinced early in the game that it was neces- 
sary to know the strength of the material 
with which they were working and some of 
them made their own testing machines. 
Weird contrivances some of them were, made 
from spring balances, household scales or 
whatever kind of weighing device happened 
to be handy. Once he was called to a job 
where an engineer had refused to consider 
the “Rosendale” cement he had bought be- 
cause it showed a tensile strength of only 
35 Ib. in seven days. When Mr. Warta came 
on the ground he found the testing machine 
to be a fearful and wonderful contrivance 
based on a steel yard that had seen service 
in a butcher shop. It was so insensitive 
that no results from it were worth any con- 
sideration whatever. Mr. Warta got 200 
lb. 7-day tensile strength from the same 
sample using a regular testing machine which 
he had brought with him. The engineer 
accused him of manipulating the test to “get 
all there was in it,” in other words to show 
a higher strength than could be obtained 
from the same cement used in concrete. To 
show him that this was not true Mr. Warta 
made briquets using a lesser amount of 
water and pressing the mix firmly into the 
molds. These broke at 340 lb. (All these 
tests were on neat natural cement.) 

This last-mentioned test is interesting be- 
cause it shows that even in those days there 
was some knowledge of the effect of the 
water-cement ratio, although, of course, 
such knowledge had no scientific basis until 
Prof. Abrams made his classic study, which 
involved the breaking of some 50,000 speci- 
mens, and wrote his formula. 


Foreign Cements Had the Reputation 


By 1894 portland cement had come into 
general use and Mr. Warta had at that time 
a list of 32 foreign cements which were 
being offered for sale in New York. Ameri- 
can cement was being made but found for- 
eign competition hard to meet. He told of 
one instance that illustrates this. An engi- 
ner who had charge of one of the largest 
jobs in the city brought him in seven cigar 
boxes filled with cement and said that they 
were samples from both American and for- 
eign mills. It had been agreed that as a 
result of tests to be made on these samples 
the cement would be chosen for one of the 
largest buildings to be erected in New York. 





Mr. Warta had noted that he could tel] 
the foreign cements from the American ce- 
ments by noting the character of the residue 
after putting the cement through a 100-mesh 
screen. The residue of the foreign cements 
was coarser and less uniform than that of 
the American cements. He picked two of 
the seven samples as of American make and 
found on testing that they were considerably 
stronger than the foreign cements. Tests 
were made both with neat cement and with 
a 1:3 mortar mix made with a uniform 
sand, although this was before the days of 
standard Ottawa sand. He reported the 
tests but in spite of his results a German 
cement was chosen solely on account of its 
long established reputation. It did not seem 
possible to the builders that an American 
cement could equal the foreign product. 

The American cements that really won in 
this competition were made in the Le- 
high Valley, one by the Atlas company, the 
other by the Vulcanite company. 


Price War on Natural Cement 
I asked Mr. Warta what in his opinion was 


the main reason that portland cement dis- 
placed natural cement as rapidly as it did 





Office of Nazareth Cement Company 


and was surprised to hear him say that it 
was largely a matter of price. Although 


masons had begun to prefer portland be- 
cause they could work with it later in the 
fall and earlier in the spring, natural ce- 
ment held its own pretty well until the 
makers of portland cement began cutting 
prices. The price dropped to 75c and even t0 
65c a barrel. 


This was in the days when 
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the fierce competition began that resulted in 
the failure of many plants and an injury 
to the industry from which it took some 
time to recover. But the low price had one 
advantage. It encouraged everyone to use 
portland cement freely and helped in the 
development of the concrete age in which 
we are living today. 

It is really astonishing how rapidly the 
use of concrete has spread and nothing 
shows it better than the growth of the 


Lehigh Valley cement industry. I was 
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plants were built and the market brought 
within a smaller compass and yet the in- 
crease of production in the Valley kept 
on steadily. Much of this outside competi- 
tion, however, came from the Valley pro- 
ducers themselves. The Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., for example, is operating 20 
plants, but only seven of them are in the 
Valley. 

At present there are 13 companies there 
and they operate 26 plants. The Lehigh 
leads with its seven plants and the others 
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Nazareth Cement Co., told me that he had 
noticed especially in the last year or two 
that portland cement was beginning to be 
recognized as a great basic industry like 
steel or railroads. Cement securities find a 
market as easily as any others. The readers 
of Rock Propucts know the position such 
securities have taken in the time he mentions 
for they have seen the list of quotations 
grow from a few items to almost a full 


page. 
The Nazareth’s new laboratory, which was 





Phoenix plant built to replace one that was burned 


Plant of the Lawrence Cement Co. at Siegfried 





New packhouse of Edison Portland Cement Co. 


shown the production figures of one of the 
larger plants recently. In the last year of 
the nineteenth century it produced a little 
over 16,000 bbl. In 1900 it had got into its 
stride and produced over 200,000 bbl. From 
that time on each year’s production (save 
1907 and 1918) showed a substantial increase 
until in 1925 it produced over 2,000,000 bbl. 
and this year’s production will be well on 
toward 3,000,000 bbl. The increase in 25 
years is not 100% but one hundredfold, or 


10,000%, if you prefer the figures in per- 
centages. 


oe 


Other plants could show similar increases, 
and what makes this so remarkable is that 
such growth has been made in the face of 
Strong competition. Originally the Lehigh 
Valley producers had the field pretty much 
to themselves and shipped cement for long 
distances. But each year more and more 


with the number of plants each operates are: 
Giant, two; Whitehall, one; Coplay, two; 
Vulcanite, two; Alpha, two; Hercules, one; 
Nazareth, one; Phoenix, one; Penn-Dixie, 
three: Atlas, two; Lawrence, one; Edison, 
one. Some of these names would be quite 
familiar to the reader if he knew nothing 
about the cement business on account of the 
national advertising campaigns that the com- 
panies that own them are carrying on. I 
could see the effect of such campaigns from 
a chat with a smoking compartment acquaint- 
ance whose main interest is in textiles. 
He said, “Why I thought most of the cement 
used in the country was made by the — 
company because I have seen their adver- 
tisements so often in the Saturday Evening 
Post and other periodicals.” 


But the public has learned of portland 
cement. George Coffin, the manager of the 


Nazareth Cement Co.’s plant. New laboratory at left 


described in the October 2 issue of Rock 
Propucts, was visited on this trip and the 
impression left was that Mr. Driesbach, 
the head of the research department, had 
been over modest if anything in his descrip- 
tion. Mr. Coffin told me that he felt that 
in building this laboratory his company was 
merely a pioneer and that other companies 
would begin to build the same sort of labora- 
tories shortly. He looked on it as an in- 
vestment that was bound to pay big divi- 
dends. I put this view of the case to the 
manager of another company and he con- 
curred. The cement industry has accom- 
plished great things but it is by no means 
content to rest on a record of achievement ; 
it is going on to do better and greater 
things. 

There is, for example, the matter of dust. 
One could not write of the Lehigh Valley 
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without mentioning it. But there is less of 
it in the Valley now than formerly “al- 
though I heard nobody complain about it,” 
as Mark Twain said of the lessening of coal 
smoke in St. Louis. But dust collectors 
are going in fast and they are found to be 
considerable savers of money as well as 
reducers of the dust nuisance. 

One instance of an actual test just com- 
pleted will give an illustration of how much 
may be saved by dust collecting. A dust 
collector of a modern type was attached to 
the stone dryer of one of the well-known 
plants and the material collected in 17 hr. 
was weighed. It was a little over 14 tons 
and more than 90% of it passed a 200-mesh 
sieve. Here was material ready for the kilns 
that had stood all the expense of quarrying, 
transporting and drying which would other- 
wise have gone into the air to be lost. If 
so much can be saved from a dryer where 
the material is comparatively coarse one 
may imagine how much might be saved in 
the grinding and burning operations. As 
readers of the advertising: pages know, dust 
collectors have been installed in connection 
with grinding mills, both raw and _ finish 
grind, and have proven very successful.. But 
the matter of dust collection is by no means 
entirely settled to everyone’s satisfaction and 
it is one of the subjects that is receiving 
considerable attention from the 
men. 


research 


A New Kind of Dust 

A new kind of dust has appeared in the 
Valley in the last two years, brick red in 
color. It comes from the Atlas plant where 
“Lumnite” cement is made and it is easily 
distinguished from the yellow-gray dust that 
comes from the other plants. 

And this matter of dust brings up the 
questionof dty vs. wet process plants. Two 
or three years ago it was quite freely proph- 
esied that the wet. process would eventually 
displace the dry,’ but now those who are 
studying cemetit making are not so sure. 
Inventions such as the pneumatic pump, the 
air separator and the dust collector are all 
favorable to the dry process. The argument 
that a better and more uniform cement may 
be made by the wet process is met by the 
answer that some of the best cements made 
in America are made by the dry process. To 
do this requires fairly uniform materials and 
constant vigilance and attention but none the 
less it is being done. In spite of the fact 
that companies have spent large sums in 
modernizing plants and putting in new equip- 
ment they have spent nothing in changing 
the process. C. B. English, manager of the 
Portland Cement Co., seemed to 
voice a pretty general opinion when he told 
me that this investigations had convinced him 


Edison 


that to make a change of processes would 
be a sevious mistake as it would result in 
making no better cement and a higher cost. 

However, those who favor retaining the 
dry process are willing to admit that it can 
be improved and this is another matter on 
which the research men are working. The 
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crux of the whole matter seems to be the 
difficulty of getting dry material to run 
from a bin in a constant stream, that is, as 
water will flow from an orifice under a con- 
stant head. If it were possible to persuade 
dry materials to do this the correction of 
dry mixes would be as easy as that of wet 
mixes. 


Several methods of improving present 
conditions have been proposed, one of which 
is to actually weigh the cement materials as 
they flow from bins in machines of the 
“noidometer” type. 


Gravel Company Tests 
Pavement 


"THE load carrying ability of concrete 

pavement on the Prospect avenue road in 
Orange County, California, has been demon- 
strated during the last three and one-half 
years, according to tonnage figures compiled 
by the Orange County Rock Co. Since 
Marchp*"1923, when the pavement was com- 
pleted, to September 20 of this year, when 
the figures were taken, this company has 
sent 893,000 tons of sand and rock out in 
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Ana, Calif. The pavement was laid at the 
instigation of the Orange County Rock Co, 
as they donated the sand and rock. The 
county furnished the cement and an assess- 
ment district paid for the labor. The con- 
crete was laid under county supervision, 
J. L. McBride, superintendent of highways, 
Orange county, in charge. 


Fifth Annual Power Exposition 
Promises Great Features 

HE educational value of the fifth na- 

tional exposition of power and mechani- 
cal engineering is being developed to the 
utmost. This annual event, which starts on 
December 6 and lasts through to December 11, 
brings together not only the leaders in en- 
gineering and industry but a great many of 
the general public who desire up-to-date in- 
formation about the stupendous development 
of applied science. 

The exhibits themselves, which consist 
largely of working units or models, will 
have a great educational value. In addition 
the management is providing a complete pro- 
gram of motion pictures showing a number 
of the large developments which cannot be 


Severe test of a concrete pavement 


trucks over this road. With the tonnage 
from that date, the amount to the present 
time is estimated to have reached a figure 
over 900,000 tons. 

This figure does not include the weight of 
the trucks. For the 893,000 tons up to Sep- 
tember 29, 178,600 5-ton truck loads were 
required. Each truck averages 11,000 Ib., 
thus the tonnage of the rolling stock alone 
for one-way travel was 982,300 tons. With 
the return of the empty truck also added as 
traffic tonnage, the total traffic originating 
from this one source and passing over the 
concrete pavement reaches a gross tonnage 
of 2,857,600 tons in the 42 months period. 

The Prospect avenue road paving is one- 
half a mile long, the concrete is 8-in. unréin- 
forced, 20 ft. wide, 1:2:4 mix and was built 
by Wells and Bressler, contractors, of Santa 





brought to the Grand Central Palace at New 
York for display at the time of the show. 
Five hundred exhibitors will occupy the 
four floors of- the Grand Central Palace m 
this great exposition of all types of me- 
chanical equipment. Some of the exhibits 
will consist of heat and power generating ap- 
paratus, hoisting and conveying equipment, 
power transmission equipment, machine tools, 
refrigerating machinery and _ heating and 
ventilating machinery. ’ 
The show will be paralleled by meetings 0! 
two great American technical societies. The 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
at Societies Building during the first sour 
days of the week and the American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers will hold its ses- 
sions at the Hotel Astor for three days, 
starting Tuesday, December 7, 1926 
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Improvements in Dredge Pumps* 


PpREDSE pumps have been considerably 
improved during the past 10 or 12 years. 
Some of the losses in head have been elim- 
inated, and more effective head is now pro- 
duced with given peripheral speeds and 
power than with the old types of pump. 
The designs made in the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers in recent years have larger 
suction openings and free passages, so that 
frictional resistance in the pump has been 
reduced. Typical designs of various types 
of pump are shown in Fig. 1. First, the 
San Jacinto pump which was generally in 
use prior to 1913; second, a pump for the 
Sacramento, used from 1915 to 1922; and, 
last, the O. C. E. type now in use. 


The characteristic V 2g H ~ V is as fol- 
lows: Old type, 1.06; second type, 1.15; and 
present types of O. C. E. design, 1.20. 

The characteristic was determined with 
equal lengths of pipe-lines when water was 
pumped. H is the total measured head made 
by the pump, and V is the peripheral veloc- 
ity in feet per second of the tip of the im- 
pelle. If V is constant, then VH in the 
present type is 13% more than in the old 
pump. 

An O. C. E. design was recently installed 
on the pipe-line dredge ]Vahalak and the 
following data were taken from records of 
tests made with the old and O. C. E. types: 


Velocity Discharge Length of 


Types R.P.M. ft. per sec. ft. per sec. pipe-line 
eee......... 135 17.7 38.7 900 
Gm... . 148 15.8 34.4 1440 
Gs. E....... 146 19.0 41.4 1118 


From the above, it will be seen that, with 
the O. C. E. type of pump, greater velocity 
and discharge were obtained with water 
pumped through 1118 ft. of discharge pipe 
than with the old type when 900 ft. of pipe 
were used. 


Few improvements have been made _ that 
have reduced to any great extent the exces- 
sive wear on the suction side of pumps. 
Wear on the engine side has been reduced 
by closing all holes in the impeller and plac- 
ing small straight vanes on the outside of 
the impeller shroud. The exit velocities and 
heads are greater for straight than for 
curved vanes and theoretically there should 
be no flow of material into the space between 
the shroud and casing. This is true when 
the vanes fit closely to the side of the cas- 
img. When worn, they should be built up 
again, 

The problem of sealing the suction side 
is a more difficult one and many experiments 
have been made with liners of cast- -iron, 
steel, lead, rubber and even wood for the 
Purpose of decreasing erosion and increasing 
the pump efficiency without satisfactory re- 


sults. Designers have, therefore, been sat- 
ised to devote their attention to making a 
qiBom ‘Designand Operation of Dredges” by 
Chief of 1: ig, associate engineer, Office of the 
‘En Re igineers, U. §S Army, published in 
Sineering and Contracting,” August, 1926. 
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Fig. 1—Evolution of pump design to 
give increased efficiency 


liner or wearing surface at the suction end 
of the runner that would be inexpensive and 
could be quickly renewed. In actual prac- 
tice, it has been found that such liners gen- 
erally are not renewed until considerably 
worn or until the loss in efficiency of the 
pump is noticed by the operators. The 
writer has examined pumps where one of 
the liners was entirely gone and the other 
considerably worn so that the clearance be- 
tween the pump and the runner was almost 
2 in. The area of clearance in this instance 
was at least 25% of the area of the suction 
pipe and, therefore, an amount of material 
equal to one-fourth of the quantity supplied 
by the suction pipe was probably being cir- 
culated between the runner and the casing, 
causing excessive wear with decrease in effh- 
ciency. The decrease in efficiency was due 
to the fact that a large amount of the ma- 
terial filling the space between the runner 
and the pump was not expelled from the 
pump but circulated from one side of the 
runner to the other, and power was expanded 
to keep it in motion. The quantity of ma- 
terial supplied by the suction pipe was, there- 
fore, reduced, and the velocity and effective 
total heads decreased. 


The ideal seal is one not requiring constant 
attention and repairs, and is efficient when 
the pump is badly worn. With such a seal 
on pumps of all the government dredges, it: 
is estimated that there would be an annual 
increase in dredging capacity of from 5,000,- 
000 to 10,000,000 cu. yd., with approximately 
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$500,000 a year. Such a seal, it is believed, 
was accidently discovered in the pumps of 
the seagoing hopper dredge Raritan, and on 
dredges in the first New York and Paila- 
delphia districts. 


The amount dredged was, and can still be, 
increased by operating the machinery to its 
maximum capacity. This was not consid- 
ered so important in former years and, con- 
sequently, the engines and boilers were rarely 
worked even to their capacity. Fig. 2 shows 
at a glance the importance of driving the 
plant to its limit. When it is remembered 
that the cost of fuel is less than 20% of the 
total operating cost of the dredge, it will be 
seen that any increase in power is advan- 
tageous. It must be remembered thatthe 
transporting power of a stream increases 
with its velocity, and increased power makes 
increased velocity. 

Again referring to Fig. 2 we see that, 
when the velocity was increased from 10 to 
15 ft. per second, the percentage of sand 
transported was practically doubled, or,: in 
other words, when dredging heavy river sand 
the quantity dredged at a 15-ft. velocity was 
about twice that at 10 ft. 

When the design of a pipe-line dredge for 
improving the channel of the Mississippi 
river was undertaken in 1892 or 1893 a study 
was made of all the data of friction heads, 
wear on pipe and transporting power of 
streams, ét cetera, available at that time, 
and 12 ft. per sectond was thought to be the 
most economical velocity for transporting 
sand in pipes having lengths not to exceed 
1000 ft. One of the controlling items in 
reaching this conclusion was the large in- 
crease in friction resulting from increased 
At that time, the formula h= 
fl1V?~+D2gq had been developed, but f 
was assumed to be a constant and was 
usually taken as .02 in dredge pipes of from 
18- to 20-in. diameter for velocities of from 
10 to 12 ft. per second. More recent ex- 
periments have shown, that f 


velocities. 


however, 


-not a constant but decreased as the velocity 


and the diameter of the pipe increase, and, 
consequently, the friction head does not in- 
crease as V*. (See Table IX, page 180 
Textbook on Hydraulics by Russell, 1918.) 
The writer has found this constant to be 
approximately .02 for ordinary 20-in. diam- 
eter dredge pipe at 12-ft. velocity and .015 
for the same pipe at 25-ft. velocity. 

The dredging plant as a whole is now 
kept in better repair. It has come to be 
realized that, in order to operate at maxi- 
mum capacity, the dredge must be kept in a 
high state of repair. A worn dredge pump 
is inefficient, and for that reason the throat 
liners on the suction side should be renewed 
when there is %-in. or more of clearance. 
The efficiency of the pump decreases rapidly 
as the clearance at this point increases. The 
stuffing-box on the engine side of the pump, 
as well as all joints in the suction pipe, 
must be kept air-tight. This practice is fol- 
lowed by the most careful pump 
and results in better work. 


users 
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Modern Methods and Processes of Mining 
and Refining Gypsum‘ 


Part XII—Automatic Partition Tile Machines and Their Products 


In the previous article, part XI of this 
series, which was published in the October 16 
issue, details of the first automatic tile ma- 
chine and an improved type were discussed. 
Further consideration of improved and 
modernized types will be taken up in the 
following. 


New Machine Designs 

A much less elaborate design has more 
recently been put in practical use on the 
Pacific coast—using this same _ principle, 
however. In this design, wooden cores are 
used and the ends of the molds are station- 
ary. The bottom plate of each mold is in 
one piece and the discharge pulley is hexag- 
onal, each face being the width of one 
mold and crowned slightly in the center. 
When the mold travels over this pulley the 


*Copyright, 1926, by Alva Warren Tyler. 





Fig. 8. 


Automatic tile machine in which tile are cast vertically. 


By Alva Warren Tyler 


bottom is sprung slightly. Since the ends of 
the mold are fixed to the bottom plate, both 
the ends and bottom are automatically freed 
from the tile. 

Another type of machine has been de- 
veloped in California in which the tile are 
cast on edge, the molds always moving in 
the same horizontal plane (Fig. 8). The tile 
(Fig. 10) are not made in the standard 12x30 
in, dimensions, however. 

A type of machine developed and placed 
on the market within the past few years, and 
one which promises to largely supplant the 
earlier conveyor type, is of circular design, 
the molds being one edge and all radiating 
from a common center. The moulds are 
mounted on a framework or table moving 
in a ‘horizontal plan about a vertical axis. 
(See Figs. 9,°11 and 12.) 

The advantages of this type of machine 


are obvious. The position of the molds on 
edge, makes it compact, while the fact that 
they are maintained in their normal working 
position (except for a short interval in some 
machines) throughout their complete revolu- 
tion, makes it possible to obtain a very high 
percentage of working efficiency, whereas 
in the conveyor type the working efficiency 
is always less than 50%, over half of the 
molds being idle. Futhermore, casting the 
tile on edge between perfectly machined 
plates produces exact uniformity in_ thick- 
ness, besides giving both faces a very at- 
tractive appearance. See Fig. 17 for a com- 
parison between flat and vertically molded 
tile. 

In this type of machine both vertical and 
horizontal methods of coring are employed, 
the vertical being through the length, these 
terms being in relation to the tile when in 


The cores are also vertical 


. 
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Fig. 9. Rotary gypsum tile molding machine of the single 


its position of nornal use. The coring might 
also be expressed as transverse and longitu- 
dinal. The tile being weakest in the direc- 
tion of their thickness it will be seen that 
longitudinal coring is advantageous as a 
preventive against breakage in handling, 
while transverse coring gives greater strength 
against vertical pressure when placed in the 
wall. However, since any tile of standard 
specifications gives ample strength as a non- 
bearing partition and since breakage in 
shipping is an important item to guard 
against, it would seem that longitudinal 
coring is preferable. In any case where 
transverse coring is employed it is advis- 
able that the cores do not extend all the 
way through the tile. This not only gives 
greater strength but provides one blank edge 
on which the mortar may be easily spread 
when laying the wall. 

Another important feature of this type 
of machine is in its ability to produce 
practically any required size of tile merely 
by the interchanging of molds. For in- 
stance, on the machine illustrated molds 
for 2-in. solid, 3-in. hollow, 4-in. hollow, 
5-in. hollow, 6-in. hollow, and 8-in. hollow 
tile may be placed on the machine at one 
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longitudinal cores shown 


Fig. 10. 





molding type. 





Types 


Fig. 11 Double molding type of the rotary gypsum tile machine shown in Fig. 9 
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The tile are automatically pushed from the 
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time, thus producing these various sizes 
at each revolution. The proportion of 
each different size may be regulated to 
suit the operator and any size may be 
discontinued by substituting a mold of 
different size. It will be noted that “size” 
refers to the thickness of the tile only, as 
for any given brand of tile the face 
dimensions are the same regardless of 
thickness. 

Tile machines of the circular type vary 
chiefly in their style of cores and method 
of ejection of the blocks, the blocks being 
pushed from horizontal cores in some 
cases, and the cores being withdrawn in 
others. In the latter case each individ- 
ual mold is sometimes pivoted or hinged 
so that it may be partially or wholly in- 
verted, thus allowing the tile to drop out. 
Vertical cores are used with the pivoted 
molds. 

All recent tile machines of whatever 
type use non-corrosive metals (usually 
aluminum) in the manufacture of all 
parts coming in contact with the wet 
plaster mixture. This, together with a 
light oil spray, keeps the molds and cores 
clean and allows the tile to 
ejected. 

Capacities of automatic tile machines 
run from 1,000 to 1,500 sq. ft. per hour. 


be easily 


Types of Mixers 


The mixers used for preparing the wet 
mixture of gypsum stucco, fibre and 
water are an important part of the equip- 
ment required for the production of gyp- 
sum tile. The pug mill or batch mixer 
previously referred to is still used in con- 
nection with tile machines of the con- 
veyor type, the time required for charg- 


A i 


Showing the discharge 
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Fig. 12. Another modern type of rotary gypsum tile machine which is in use 
2 at some of the newer plants 


ing, mixing and discharging being suffi- 
ciently short as to not interfere with the 
continuous operation of the molds, which 
move very slowly—usually less than 10 ft. 
per min. A specially designed mixer for 
use with the circular type tile machine 
mixes just sufficient material to pour one 
mold (this may be a double mold con- 
sisting of two 3-in. or two 4-in. tile). 
Material is supplied to this mixer auto- 





ssi | 


end of the rotary machine pictured in Fig. 12 


matically by means of accurate propor- 
tioning devices operating in synchronism 
with the advance of the molds. It is really 
a batch mixer, but due to the thinness of 
the mixture and the small quantity mixed 
each time the operation is almost instan- 
taneous, being completed during the time 
interval between the ejection of the tile 
in two successive molds. 

Batch mixers are subject to caking of 
set plaster on their agitators and other 
internal parts coming in contact with the 
wet mixture, necessitating careful watch- 
ing and frequent cleaning, even though 
these parts may be made of non-corro- 
sive metal. A careful machine operator 
is usually able, however, to take care of 
this condition without appreciable loss of 
time in tile production. 

A continuous type mixer which has 
given successful results is shown in Fig. 
18. The gypsum stucco, fibre and water 
are delivered in a continuous, uniform 
stream to this machine at one end on 
top and the wet mixture is discharged 
from the bottom on the opposite end. 
This machine is fundamentally two 
stepped screw conveyors mounted in 
pairs and made up of accurately machined 
parts arranged in such a way that the 
machine becomes self-cleaning and there- 
fore can never cake up with set plaster. 
The shell of the machine is also machined 
inside and is automatically cleaned by the 
rotating mixing screws. There is never 
any great quantity of the mixture in the 
machine at any one time and all that 3s 
necessary when shutting down is to flush 
out with water. This mixer is applicable 
in the manufacture of both gypsum tile 
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and wall-board and is probably the best 
type of machine for the purpose so far 
placed on the market. 


Types of Dryers 


Gypsum tile of whatever nature, when 
first set from the wet mixture, contain a 
large quantity of excess moisture, run- 
ning approximately 30% in partition tile. 
This must be driven off by drying. 

The drying operation is accomplished in 
two ways—by positive mechanical dryers 
and by open-air drying. 

The type of mechanical dryer or kiln 





Fig. 14. Placing green tile made on 
machine shown in Fig. 8 in the drying 
kilns 


used almost exclusively since the begin- 
ning of the gypsum tile industry has been 
of the well known tunnel design, which 
until very recently has undergone but little 
change. The tunnels, as the name indi- 
cates, are long narrow passages, the walls 
of which are of masonry or concrete and 
covered with reinforced concrete, usually 
further insulated either with gypsum tile 
or a gypsum slab poured in place. Double 
tracks of light steel rails are usually pro- 
vided so two trains of cars of tile may be 
run side by side through the kilns. The 
kilns are heated both by direct and in- 
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Fig. 15. Stacking cured gypsum tile in storage. 


The tile were made on the 


machine shown in Fig. 8 


direct heat. In the past the indirect 
method has been used almost 
sively, due to the fact that often exhaust 
steam was available for use in drying, 
thus greatly reducing the cost of this 
operation, and furthermore direct methods 
were unsatisfactory due to both difficul- 
ties in temperature regulation and discol- 
oration of the tile. In the indirect sys- 
tem, steam coils were placed in the in- 
take of a large blower. Air drawn through 
these coils by the blower was heated to 
the proper temperature, then blown 
through the kilns and allowed to escape 
to the atmosphere at the opposite end, 
carrying :with it whatever moisture it 
could gather during its passage. A tem- 
perature of 140 deg. F. to 160 deg. F. was 
maintained in the kilns, this being consid- 
ered about the maximum allowable with- 
out risking recalcination of the tile. When 
there was an insufficient quantity of ex- 
haust steam, or none at all, live steam 
had to be provided. z 

In recent years considerable improve- 
ment has been made in kiln design, re- 
sulting in much higher efficiency in the 
drying operation. This improvement has 
been accomplished chiefly through a re- 
circulation of a part of the air formerly 


= 


exclu- — 





Fig. 17. 

tically molded gypsum tile. 

face of the flat cat tile is scored by 
hand 


Comparison of flat and ver- 
Top sur- 


exhausted from the kiln, it having been 
found that this air was not only far un- 
dersaturated but that by reheating and re- 
turning with a properly regulated volume 
of fresh air a much higher kiln tempera- 
ture could be maintained without danger 
of injury to the tile—due to the initial 
moisture content of the incoming. air. 
Thus considerable saving has been made 
in heat values formerly wasted, besides 
producing air volumes having greater 
moisture-carrying Capacity. 


Direct Heat Drying 


In spite of the apparent impracticability 





Fig. 76. 


Details of the single molding unit (left) and double molding unit (right) used in the tile machine shown in 
Figs. 9 and 11 respectively. Cores and side plates are of aluminum and the front plate of brass 
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Fig. 18. 


Continuous wet mixer (left) used for mixing materials for gypsum tile, plaster and wall board. At the right is 


shown the mixer with cover removed to show internal construction 


of direct heat methods of drying gypsum 
tile, its possibilities have always held a 
fascination for the designer, since its ac- 
complishment would mean far greater eff- 
‘ciency than has been previously obtain- 
able. Recent developments would indi- 
cate that the problem has a solution, if in 
fact it has not already been solved. It 
is stated on good authority that a direct 
heat dryer has just been put in operation 
which has proved a complete success. If 
this equipment survives the test of time 
we may expect soon a definite lowering 
of drying costs of-all structural gypsum 
products. 


Auxiliary Open Air Drying 


The open air method of drying parti- 
tion tile has been used as an auxiliary to 
the mechanical dryer for many years. A 
large storage yard is necessary to its suc- 
cess, as the tile are moved directly from 
the molds to the yard and left until 
wanted for shipment. They are then 
moved to the cars without any inter- 
mediate rehandling. The yard serves also 
as a flexible link between the machine 
operation and shipping requirements, giv- 
ing a more uniform and efficient produc- 
tion. 

In the eastern and middle western sec- 
tions of the country outdoor drying serves 
its purpose during the summer months 
only, while in California practically all 
gypsum tile drying is done out-of-doors. In 


the Imperial Valley particularly, all dry- 
ing is done in the open air, it requiring 
from 4 to 5 days for the tile to become 
completely dry. (See Fig. 19.) 

The method of handling gypsum tile 
from the molds to the dryers has been in- 
timated. The complete description has 
been purposely left until the last. In gen- 
eral it may be said the tile are taken 
from the molds and placed directly on the 


Fig. 20. 


kiln cars. In the hand-molding system the 
molder did this work, besides performing 
all the other intermediate operations. In 
the car system this operation was the last 
of a series performed by a number of dif- 
ferent workmen. In the machine molding 
process it is the only hand operation be- 
fore the dryer, except in special cases 
where insertion of reinforcing or trow- 
eling of molds is necessary. The kiln 





Coming off machine used in connection with circular tile machines 


shown in Figs. 9 and 11 





Drying gypsum tile in the Imperial Valley, California. 


No mechanical dryers are used 
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cars are small steel cars, usually with 
handles at either end by means of which 
the cars may be easily pushed when 
loaded. The tile are placed on edge, the 
length of the tile with the length of the 
car, the car being designed to take two 
tile lengths and about 10 to 12 3-in. tile 
in width. They are usually piled five tile 
high, the kiln being designed for this 
height including the height of the car. 
Strips of wood are placed between tiers 
to bond them together and give the nec- 
essary stability when being moved. Where 
a number of drying kilns are operated to- 
gether with open air storage, a transfer 
car is necessary. The transfer car oper- 
ates at right angles to the length of the 
kilns. A section of kiln car track is 
mounted on its frame work, the transfer 
car track being depressed so that this sec- 
tion levels with all kiln car tracks. In 
operation the kiln car is rolled onto the 
transfer car. by means of which it is then 
transferred to any kiln or yard“ position. 
Kiln car tracks also serve the warehouse 
from the dry end of the kilns, as all kiln- 
dried tile are either delivered directly to 
the cars for shipment or to covered ware- 
house storage. 


Simpler Method of Handling 


Where local conditions permit, a 
simpler and more efficient system may be 
used for handling the tile to and from the 
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outside storage. This is a belt and gravity 
conveyor system, the belt receiving the 
tile directly from the molding machine 
and discharging to a gravity conveyor 
placed at right angles at any point 
throughout the length of the belt. Assum- 
ing that the belt runs the full length of 
the storage yard the tile may then be 
placed at any point within the yard with 
the help of not more than one man de- 
flecting the tile from the belt to the grav- 
ity rolls—and even this operation may be 
made automatic. Two to three men can 
easily handle the tile from the gravity con- 
veyor to the storage pile. The tile are 
handled from the yard to the car in the 
same way, that is, by means of the grav- 
ity rolls to the car, delivering at this 
point to a short inclined motor driven 
belt conveyor which delivers directly into 
the car. 

Fig. 21 is an outline diagram showing a 
typical layout for a gypsum tile plant 
using the old car molding system. In 
modern plants the molding car tracks are 
eliminated, the automatic tile machines 
having almost entirely displaced this sys- 
tem, resulting in a considerable saving of 
space. Increasing efficiencies in the dry- 
ing operation promises to decrease mate- 
rially the number of drying kilns for a 
given capacity. Otherwise the modern 
plant layout is essentially the same. 

(To Be Continued) 
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California Triples Consumption 


of Gypsum Within Year 

ONSUMPTION of gypsum in southern 

California has been practically tripled 
over that of a year ago, according to figures 
gathered by Edward Fearney, research en- 
gineer of the Plastoid Products Co., Los An- 
geles, and recently printed in the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Commercial News. 

Almost 90,000,000 square feet of gypsum 
plaster lath is being consumed in Los An- 
geles and the territory immediately adjacent 
alone, in addition to hollow tile and other 
gypsum materials. The manufacture of these 
gypsum building materials has created a de- 
mand of from 100,000 to 150,000 tons of 
gypsum annually. 

This enormous gypsum consumption, R. M. 
Greenleaf, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Plastoid company, attributes to 
the direct growth of the rising standards of 
home construction in the southland. 


U. S. Government Specifications 
for Gypsum Wall Board 


S. Bureau of Standards has issued 

bulletins No. 210 and 211 containing 
master specifications No. 285 and 284 to 
govern the purchase of gypsum wall board 
by the departments of the United States. 
Copies may be obtained from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, for 5c. 
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Outline diagram showing typical layout for a gypsum tile plant using the old car molding system 
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Effect of Time and Temperature of Burning 
on the Properties of Lime: 


By R. T. Haslam and E. G. Hermann 


Chemical Engineering Department, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


LTHOUGH lime burning is one of the 

oldest chemical industries, little definite 
information regarding it is available. For 
example, it is a commonly accepted fact that 
wood-burned lime is better than that burned 
with coal. The reasons given for this supe- 
riority are legion, the most frequent ones 
being the effect of the large amount of water 
present in the wood and lack of sulphur. 
The moisture in the wood was believed by 
the authors to be an important factor; how- 
ever, not of itself, but because it lowered 
the temperature of the flame. The present 
investigation based on this beliefi— 
namely, that the most important factor in 
lime burning is the temperature at which the 
lime is burned. As the investigation pro- 
ceeded, the effect of time of burning was 
studied because the temperature effect did 
not offer a complete explanation. 


was 


Limestones Investigated 


The two limestones studied in this investi- 
gation were (1) an Eastern stone that usu- 
ally gives a nonfinishing hydrate when 
burned commercially, and (2) an Ohio stone 
that is used to produce a plastic finishing 
hydrate. The analyses of these two lime- 
stones are as follows: 


Eastern limestone Ohio limestone 


: per cent per cent 
CaO 34.35 30.63 
MgO 14.45 20.60 
Al2Oxz 2.63 0.26 
FesOs 0.81 0.30 
SiO» 3.43 0.28 
Loss on ignition 44.50 47.96 
Procedure 


Preparation of Sample—The limestone was 
received in large lumps and these were 
crushed down to an average size of from 
% to 1 in. in a Dodge crusher, the fines 
being discarded. 

Calcination—The limestone was calcined in 
the electric resistor furnace shown in Fig. 1. 
It was possible to hold the temperature con- 
stant to within 25 deg. F. without any 
trouble, and with care this could be regu- 
lated to within 10 deg. F., by changing the 
pressure on the electrodes or throwing the 
power switch on and off. 

After the desired temperature was reached 
and the furnace had had time to heat evenly, 
5 lb. of the prepared limestone were dumped 
into the clay-graphite, porcelain-lined cru- 


*Presented at the Eighth Annual Convention of 
the National Lime Association, French Lick, Ind., 
June 10, 1926, and reprinted from Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, 18, 960 (1926), by special 
permission. 
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plastic hydrate, and the 


hydrate. 


from each limestone. 


plasticity. 


a plastic hydrate. 





HE effect of time and tempera- 
ture of burning on the proper- 
ties of lime have been studied. 
Two limestones were used, one an 
Eastern stone not usually consid- 
ered to be capable of producing a 


Ohio stone that does give a plastic 
It has been found that 
there is an optimum temperature 
and time of burning for the pro- 
duction of the most plastic lime 
and that these optimum conditions 
produce a very plastic hydrate 
Rate of in- 
teraction of the lime hydrates with 
acid, the rate of settling, and vol- 
ume of putty all vary with the 
The indication is that 
fineness of the hydrate particles is 
an important factor in producing 


temperatures were made in the same manner. 
Temperatures were measured by means of 
an optical pyrometer. 


Hydration of Lime—A weighed amount 
of the lime was placed in a tin can set into 
a basin of running cold water. On the 
assumption that the composition of the lime 
was 90% CaO, enough water was measured 
out to hydrate the lime, with 50% excess to 
take care of evaporation. The water was 
added slowly and the mass was vigorously 
stirred to prevent the formation of lumps 
and local overheating. The hydrate formed 
was set aside in glass containers for one day 
to age, after which it was ready for analysis 
and testing. This procedure produced a dry 
hydrate. 


other an 


Determination of Plasticity—This was 
carried out according to the method out- 
lined by the American Society for Testing 
Materials.’ Briefly, the method was as fol- 
lows: Three hundred grams of lime were 


1Standard Specifications for Hydrated Lime for 
Structural Purposes, Serial C-6-24, p. 715 (1924). 





cible. This cooled down the 
furnace, and a maximum of 
30 minutes was required to 
bring the furnace and its con- 
tents back to the desired tem- 
perature. 


Numerous preliminary runs 
were made to determine the 
best size of stone and shortest 
time necessary for complete 
calcination at the lowest tem- 
perature used, 1800 deg. F. 
This was found to be 34- to 
l-in. stone and a time of 3 
hours. Time was reckoned 
from the moment the lime- 
stone was placed in the fur- 
nace until the power was shut 
off and the cooling had begun. 
At the end of the 3 hours 
the power was shut off, the 
top of the furnace removed, 
and the lime allowed to cool 
to room temperature. After 
cooling it was removed and 
ground to pass through a 10- 
mesh screen and then put into 
tightly covered tin cans to 
prevent air slaking. The other 
runs with varying times and 
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Fig. 1—Longitudinal section and plan view of electric 
furnace used for calcining limestone 
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Fig. 2—Effect of calcination tempera- 
ture on plasticity of resulting hydrate 


hydrated as above, but instead of aging were 
immediately formed into a putty by adding 
a sufficient quantity of water. This putty 
was allowed to soak in a beaker covered with 
a damp cloth for not less than 16 nor more 
than 24 hours. It was then molded in a 
rubber ring such as is used with a Vicat 
needle, resting the specimen on a glass plate. 

The needle used was a modified form of 
the Vicat needle, made of a piece of alumi- 
num tubing 12.5 mm. in diameter and filled 
with shot to weigh 30 gm. The lower end 
was closed without shoulders or curvature. 
It was mounted in the Vicat needle stand. 
The initial reading was taken with the bot- 
tom of the needle in contact with the sur- 
face of the specimen; the final reading was 
taken 30 seconds after the plunger was re- 
leased. A penetration of 20 mm. was con- 
sidered standard, with a permissible varia- 
tion of 5 mm. on either side. If the pene- 
tration was less than standard, the sample 
was removed from the mold, mixed with 
more water, and retested. If the penetra- 
tion was more than standard, the sample was 
discarded and a new one prepared. 


Plasticity Tests 


The sample was then ready for testing for 
plasticity. This was conducted on an im- 
proved form of the Emley plasticimeter, the 
constants of which were as follows: 


Absorption of porcelain base plate, 20% 
to 25%. 
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Fig. 6-—Rate of settling of hydrate made from eastern limestone 
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Fig. 3—Effect of time of calcination 
on plasticity of resulting hydrates 


Dimensions of porcelain base plate, 1 in. 


thick and 4 in. in diameter. 


Dimensions of disk, 1/32 in. thick and 3 


in. in diameter. 


Speed of vertical shaft, 1 revolution in 6 


minutes, 40 seconds. 


TIME IN MINUTES 


Fig. 4—Rate of reaction of hydrate 
made from eastern limestone 


Upward movement of base plate, 1/13 in. 
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per revolution. 


Torque on disk when bob reading is 100, 


14,400 gm. per cm. 


The rubber ring previously mentioned was 
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lubricated with a thin film of water placed 
on a porcelain base plate filled with the 
paste and struck -off level. 
removed by raising it vertically without dis- 
torting the paste. The base plate and paste 
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The mold was 


were placed in the instrument and the car- 
riage turned up by hand until the surface 
of the paste was in contact with the disk 
and the distance between the disk and the 
top of the base plate was 1% in. The car- 
riage was then thrown into gear and the 
motor started exactly 120 seconds after the 
first portion of the paste has been put into 
the mold. The time when the first portion 
of the paste was put into the mold was 
recorded as zero time. Care was taken to 
protect the specimen from drafts during the 
test. The scale reading was recorded every 
minute until the test was completed. 


The test was considered complete when 


TIME IN MINUTES 





° 20 40 60 
%% SAMPLE DISSOLVED 
Fig. 5—Rate of reaction of hydrate 
made from Ohio limestone 


80 100 


(a) the scale reading reached 100, (b) any 
reading was less than the one before, or (c) 
the scale remained constant for three con- 
secutive readings (2 minutes) and the speci- 
men had visibly ruptured or broken loose 
from the base plate. 

The time and scale reading at the end of 
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TIME IN MINUTES 
Fig. 7—Rate of settling of hydrate made from Ohio limestone 
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the experiment were noted. The plasticity 
figure was calculated from the formula 
P= VF* + (10T)’ 

in which P is the plasticity figure, F is the 
scale reading at the end of the experiment, 
and T is the time in minutes from when the 
first portion of the paste was put into the 
mold to the end of the test. 

After each test the porcelain base plate 
was washed with hot water, treated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid to remove any lime 
from the surface pores, washed again with 
water to remove the acid, dried by heating 
above 100 deg. C., and cooled to room tem- 
perature before it was used again. 

Rate of Slaking—Ten grams of the lime 
were placed in a 200-cc. tall-form beaker 
set into an insulating layer of kieselguhr, and 
vigorously stirred with a thermometer to 
obtain the initial temperature. At zero time, 
twice the weight of the water (20 gm.) was 
added to the lime, continuing the vigorous 
stirring. Temperatures were read every 15 
seconds until the maximum had been reached 
and the cooling rate had become uniform. 
The maximum temperature and the time 
required to reach it were noted. 

Volume of Putty—One hundred grams of 
the lime were hydrated and brought to the 
working consistency (as defined in the plas- 
ticity determination) and the volume noted. 

Rate of Settling—This was done by the 
Holmes, Fink, and Mathers method, where 
10 gm. of the hydrate were placed in a 
100-cc. graduate (2.58 cm. internal diam- 
éter), filled to the 100-cc. mark, and allowed 
to settle, readings being taken every 5 
minutes. 

Rate of Reaction—This was done by the 
Whitman and Davis method, which con- 
sists in measuring the rate of interaction 
between the lime and hydrochloric acid. 


Results 


Table I shows the effect of the tempera- 
ture of burning on the plasticity, rate of 
slaking (“quickness”), and volume of putty 
from both varieties of limestone. Table II 
shows the effect of time of burning these 
limestones on the plasticity of the hydrate 
produced from the resultant quicklime, the 
temperature of burning being maintained at 
2000 deg. F. 

On account of the importance of plasticity 
and to afford a better comparison, the effect 
of temperature of burning the two lime- 
stones on the plasticity of the resultant 
hydrates is shown in Fig. 2, while the effect 


TABLE I.—EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE OF BURNING 


Plasticity Max. 
Temp. Time eS. temp. 
Run deg F. hours VF2+(10T)* deg F. 
Eastern Limestone 
1 1800 3 asoseeee 
2 1800 3 410 171 
3 1800 3 342 160 
4 2000 3 398 171 
5 2000 3 454 175 
6 2200 3 198 98.5 
7 2200 3 BEF = ~~ a> aes 
8 2400 3 par : 81 
Ohio Limestone 
12 1800 3 241 12 
13 2000 3 493 183 
14 2200 3 206 72 
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of time of burning is shown in Fig. 3. Other 
data are given in Figs. 4 to 7. 


Discussion of Results 


It was somewhat surprising to find the 
limestone (Ohio) that commercially pro- 
duces a finishing hydrate just as susceptible 
to temperature of burning as the one that 
does not (Eastern). The runs dealing with 
the effect of time of burning indicate that, 
while each limestone is sensitive to tempera- 
ture, the one that commercially produces a 
plastic hydrate is not susceptible to a varia- 
tion in the time of burning. This fact may 
explain the relative ease of producing plastic 
hydrates from some limestones. 

In almost every case, for a given lime- 
stone, the greater the plasticity of the re- 
sultant hydrate, the faster is the rate of 
reaction with hydrochloric acid, the slower 
the rate of settling, and the greater the 
volume of putty. These facts indicate that 
the fineness of the hydrate particles is a 
controlling factor in the plasticity of lime— 
the finer the particles the more plastic the 
hydrate. 

For factory control it should be practi- 
cable to use the rate of settling, a very 
quick test, as a check on the plasticity of 
the hydrate produced from a given lime- 
stone. 

It is also interesting to note that from a 
given limestone, the lime with the fastest 
rate of slaking—i.e., the quickest lime—pro- 
duces the most plastic hydrate. This is not 
necessarily contrary to opinion prevailing in 
the industry, because this statement refers 
only to any given limestone. 


Conclusions 


1. The temperature at which a limestone 
is burned has an important bearing upon the 
properties of the resultant hydrates. In the 
laboratory a very plastic lime was made 
from limestone usually considered to be in- 
capable of producing a plastic finishing 
hydrate. 


2. Time of burning is of equal or greater 


importance—i.e., the properties of the re- 
sultant quicklime are greatly influenced by 
the time of burning. 

3. For the limestones studied, 2000 deg. F. 
gives hydrates having the maximum plastic- 
ity and volume of putty and the slowest rate 
of settling. 

4. The Ohio limestone, producing com- 
mercially a plastic finishing hydrate, does 
not seem to be sensitive to time of burning, 


Rate of slaking 


Minutes Volume of Run 
to reach putty 
max. temp. Cc./100 g. 
9 
ne. Se 8 and 9 (av.) 
0.50 192 10 
0.75 170 
0.25 240 11 
0.25 220 
13.0 180 

5.0 100 

3.00 170 
0.50 250 : 
2.50 165 17 
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whereas the Eastern limestone, not usually 
considered as producing a plastic hydrate, js 
quite sensitive. 

5. For a given limestone the plasticity of 
the hydrate seems to increase with increas- 
ing volume of putty, increasing rate of inter- 
action with acid, and decreasing rate of 
settling—all of which indicates that fineness 
of hydrate particles is an important factor 
in producing plasticity. 


Electric Kilns for Lime 
Manufacture 


EVERAL attempts have been made to 

use electricity for burning: lime, because 
electric furnaces are capable of a very 
accurate control and are free from some 
of the variations in temperature which nec- 
essarily occur when fuel is used. Such fur- 
naces are of two types: 


(a) Those in which the “arc” is formed 
with two electrodes and the material to be 
heated is passed through the arc in a steady 
stream. Such furnaces are exceedingly 
powerful and readily attain extraordinarily 
high temperatures, but they are not suitable 
for burning ordinary lime. 


(b) Those furnaces in which the heat is 
produced by passing an electric current 
through a resistance which thereby becomes 
heated. For lime-burning such furnaces are 
very effective but extremely costly in run- 
ning expenses. 


Under ordinary circumstances, electric fur- 
naces are not suitable for lime-burning, as 
the cost of current is much greater than 
that of fuel, except in those localities where 
fuel is almost unobtainable. The cost of 
installation is also very high. 


For the production of “fused lime” elec- 
tric furnaces may be employed satisfactorily 
and they are also used extensively in the 
manufacture of various lime products, such 
as calcium carbide, where very high tem- 
peratures are required, but these require con- 
ditions very different from those needed in 
burning ordinary lime. 


Electrically fused lime has attracted some 
interest as a refractory material suitable for 
lining furnaces used in the basic process 01 
steel manufacture. The fused material be- 
haves very differently from quicklime; %t 
hydrates with extreme slowness even when 
boiled with water. At present it is too costly 
for extended use.—Alfred B. Searle, in The 
Stone Trades Journal (England). 


TABLE II.—EFFECT OF TIME OF BURNIN‘ 


Temp., deg. F. Time, hours Piasticity 

Eastern Limestone 
2000 2 243 
2000 3 426 
2000 4 
2000 6 270 
Ohio Limestone 
2000 2 371 
2000 4 450 


2000 6 395 
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Suspensions of Industrial Dusts in Air: 


Laws of the ‘“‘Aerosols’” Formed by Mixtures of Fine 
and Air, with Notes on Dust Collection 


Particles 


| eg divided particles suspended in a 
gas or liquid form what are known as 
systems; that is the particles together with 
the medium in which they are held make a 
unit which has certain laws and character- 
istics of its own. Where the finely divided 
particles are separated from one another 
such systems are called sols. In water or 
other liquids they are called hydrosols, or 
simply sols; in air or other gases they are 
called aerosols. When the particles are 
brought together in a liquid they form what 
are known as gels, but in air such “masses” 
are spoken of as flocs or agglomerations. 

Aerosols may be divided into “dusts,” 
“clouds” and “smokes” or “fumes.” The dif- 
ference is determined by the size of the par- 
ticles of which the system is composed. All 
the particles are of materials heavier than 
air and they would fall at the same rate if 
it were not for the frictional resistance of 
the air. But on account of this resistance 
they fall at different rates, according to 
their size, and this variation at falling rates 
differentiates them. 

Dusts are composed of particles which are 
large enough to fall at a slightly increasing 
velocity. Clouds are made up of smaller par- 
ticles which fall at a constant velocity. The 
velocity at which they fall is constant be- 
cause the force F of gravity, which impells 
them downward, is sufficiently opposed by 
the frictional resistance R which retards 
them. The limit of velocity is reached when 
F=R, after which the falling rate is con- 
stant. 

With the very small particles of smokes 
and fumes the diameter of the particle is 
comparable with the length of the mean free 
path of the molecules composing the gas in 
which they are suspended. The impact oi 
the gas molecules takes the form of a bom- 
bardment which drives about the particles of 
the smoke or fume in what is called the 
Brownian motion, familiar to those who have 
studied colloidal chemistry. 

These aerosols present the striking phe- 
nomenon of a substance perhaps two or three 
thousand times as heavy as air forming 
What is for practical purposes a permanent 
Suspension in air. The increased buoyancy 
helps the material of which it is composed 
‘o exercise with maximum effect the in- 
creased chemical and physical activity that 
comes from the great area of exposed sur- 
face, 

This great area of exposed surface is the 
Principal characteristic of aerosols, upon 


—_— 


_“Abstracted from “Aerosols in Industry,” a 
tose by W. E. Gibbs, D.Sc., read at the Oct., 


cal fndastne of the (British) Society of Chemi- 





Editor’s Note 


HE DUST PROBLEM is one of 

the most baffling that many rock 
products manufacturers have yet 
to solve. In the case of the port- 
land cement industry, for example, 
the wet process of manufacture is 
‘often justified rightly or not, on 
no other ground than that it is a 

comparatively dustless operation. 


Cement, lime, gypsum and stone 
dusts generally are not only ob- 
jected to as nuisances by neigh- 
bors, but actually represent the 
products and profits of the plant, 
so that their recovery in most in- 
stances is a recovery of market- 
able, useful and profitable mate- 
rial, 

The article on this page is a 
simply-worded abstract of a very 
learned discussion of the theory 
of dust, smoke and fumes by the 
foremost English authority. With- 
out a fundamental knowledge of 
this theory, the plant operator is 
working more or less blindly. 
Therefore, do not let such terms 
as “aerosols” scare you from read- 
ing this article-——The Editors. 











which their chemical and physical behavior 
depends. The surface is so great that many 
more molecules are brought into contact with 
the air than in the case of an ordinary solid 
which increases the chemical effect. As elec- 
trical charges reside on the surface of a 
body, the capacity for retaining electrical 
charges is enormously increased by dividing 
the body into these very fine particles. 


Adsorption of Gases 


The adsorption of gases is another notable 
characteristic of aerosols. Every freshly 
broken surface of any size becomes imme- 
diately coated with a layer of adsorbed gas. 
With the great surface exposed by aerosols 
this adsorption becomes very great. Beyers- 
dorfer ground 200 grams of lump sugar for 
24 hr. in an air tight ball mill and found the 
pressure of air in the mill was reduced from 
760 mm. to 23 mm. owing to the amount of 
air adsorbed on the freshly formed sur- 
faces. The adsorption of gases by aerosols 
does not depend on the structure of the par- 
ticles, as in the case of adsorption by char- 
coal, but may be considered as taking place 
on the convex surfaces of the particles. The 
adsorptive power is reinforced when the par- 
ticles come together in a heap or form 
loose clots. 


Particles covered with adsorbed gas can- 


not come in close enough contact to form 
flocs and it is very difficult to wet them, as 
by a water spray. (Everyone knows how 
hard it is to wet soot, for example.) But 
the adsorbed gas may be displaced by the 
introduction of a vapor (e.g., water vapor) 
or by giving the particles opposite electrical 
charges so that they attract one another. 

Aerosols may be formed by grinding solids 
as in a tube mill, or by the condensation of 
a gas or vapor. The products of grinding 
generally form dusts, although the finer par- 
ticles may form clouds. The condensation 
products are of much smaller particles and 
form fumes and smokes. Any one may see 
these form by holding an open ammonia 
bottle near hydrochloric acid or by dropping 
wax on a hot stove. 


Electrical Characteristics 


Electrical capacity is proportional to the 
exposed surface, since electrical charges re- 
side on the surface. Rudge suggests that 
dust particles become charged by contact 
with one another. He found that: 


(a) When dust is blown about by the wind 
it becomes charged, the sign and quantity of 
the charge depending upon the nature of the 
dust and the electrical condition of the atmo- 
sphere. The air (or perhaps the extremely 
fine particles that may be present in the air) 
becomes oppositely charged. 

Rudge investigated 186 dusts by raising a 
cloud of dust in a brass tube in such a way 
that the dust was blown against a wire bas- 
ket. He was able to collect the static elec- 
tricity by the basket and determine its quan- 
tity and sign. He concluded that: 

1. Nearly all kinds of dusts blown into a 
cloud by a current of air give rise to elec- 
trical charges upon the dust and upon the 
air. 

2. The nature of the charge on the dust 
particles depends upon their chemical char- 
acteristics. 

3. In general, the charge obtained upon 
the dust is opposite to the charge associated 
with the ion of the same substance when in 
solution. Strongly basic substances (e. g., 
limestones) give negatively charged dusts 
and strongly acidic substances (e. g., silica) 
give positively charged dusts. 

4. In the case of salts the charge ap- 
parently depends upon the relative strength 
of the acidic and basic ions. 

5. Similarly constituted substances give 
similar charges. 

The following substances acquire a posi- 
tive charge: carbon, copper chloride, potas- 
sium nitrate, sand, sodium chloride, fine soil, 
starch, sulphur. 
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The following acquire a negative charge: 
aluminum, aluminum oxide, dextrin, dextrose, 
flour, iron, iron oxide, lycopodium, magne- 
sium, magnesium oxide, sodium carbonate, 
zinc, zinc carbonate, zinc oxide. 

When liquid splashes or is atomized the 
drops acquire positive charges and the air 
negative charges. Lightning results from the 
cumulative effect of such charges. 

(b) Dust becomes charged by friction on 
a solid surface. In this way electricity is 
developed in tube mills and other grinders. 
The dust escaping from the machine is 
charged and the mill will be charged if it is 
not grounded. Cohen has shown that: The 
charge that is acquired depends upon the 
relative dielectric constants of the dust and 
the material against which it rubs, the ma- 
terial possessing the higher dielectric con- 
stant becoming positively charged. This is 
known as Cohen’s law. 
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The apparatus for studying Cohen’s law, 
shown in Fig. 1, consists of a glass bottle 
(1) filled with powdered sugar connected by 
the tube (2) with the suction flask (3). A 
cylindrical electrode (4) in the flask re- 
ceives the blast of dust and is connected with 
an electroscope (5). The sugar is blown 
over by a blast of dry air (2 atm.) and be- 
comes negatively charged. The tube (2) is 
positively charged according to Cohen’s law, 
the dielectric constants of sugar and glass 
being respectively 3.32 and 6-10. Using an 
insulated copper flask and tube the sugar be- 
came positively charged and the copper neg- 
atively charged. The copper flask became so 
strongly charged that a spark 1 cm. long 
could be drawn from it, corresponding to a 
potential of 25,000 volts. 


Electrical charges accumulating in this 
way may be a source of real danger in in- 
dustries in which explosive dusts are made. 
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Fig. 2.—General view of a commercial mechanical: dust collector or filter 
































Fig. 3.—Diagrammatic plan view of the movement of dust-laden air or gas 
through the machine 
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Fig. 1.—Illustrating Cohen’s law 


They may be prevented by grounding mills 
and bag filters, humidifying the air and in- 
troducing grounded collecters to drain off 
the charges. 

An effect of these electrical charges on 
aerosols is to render them more stable since 
the particles repel one another. This pre- 
vents them from gathering into flocs. But 
such aerosols may be flocculated by gaseous 
ions or by introducing dust particles with 
the opposite sign. 


Dust Explosions 


The chemical activity of an aerosol has 
been shown to be due to the enormous sur- 
face exposed which brings many more mole- 
cules to the surface than in an ordinary 
solid. The effect is shown in explosions oi 
coal dust and other combustible dusts like 
flour and starch. The dusts burn with the 
violence of a gas-air mixture. 

The intensity of the explosion increases 
with the dispersion of the dust. It is dimin- 
ished by the presence of moisture or dust oi 
inert materials. It also increases with the 
concentration of the dust up to about the 
combining proportions of the dust and the 
oxygen of the air. Beyond an upper and 
lower limit of concentration the dust will nol 
ignite at all. There is also a variation due 
to the oxygen content of the air. 

In some cases combustion is hastened by 
adsorbed oxygen on the particles. 


Life of Aerosols 


When an aerosol is first formed the de- 
gree of dispersion is high and the collision 
frequency of the particles is at a maximum. 
This is further increased in many cases by 
the high temperature of the system just after 
dispersal. These causes induce rapid flocu- 
lation in the primary stage. 


The floculation causes the secondary de- 
gree of dispersion to rapidly displace the 
primary degree. The stability of the system 
increases since as the particles become larger 
and farther apart their movement is more 
sluggish. Ultimately they reach a state of 
equilibrium in which floculation takes place 
slowly or not at all.- Further floculation will 
then depend on outside agencies. Whitelaw- 
Gray found the primary floculation stage 
lasted 5 hr., with zinc oxide smoke, the 
stable period lasted at least 24 hr., and that 
these two stages overlapped to produce an 
intermediate stage in which both floculation 
and settling operated. 


Floculation may be set up by anything that 
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will displace the electric charge or the film 
of adsorbed gas on the surface. This may 
be dene by charging the aerosol electrically. 
An electric charge opposes the effect of sur- 
face tension and may diminish the gas film 
suficiently for actual contact between the 
particles to occur. A recent example of 
treating aerosols by electric charges is found 
in the dispersion of fogs by aeroplanes which 
scatter charged sand over them. 


Treatment of Dusts in Industry 
by Settling 


The rate at which spherical particles of 
unit density settle in still air is given in the 
following table: 


Dia. of 
Particle Rate of Settling 

in cm. cm./sec. meters/hr. 
0.01 30.0 1080.0 
0.001 0.3 10.8 
0.0001 0.003 10.8 cm. 
0.00001 0.0003 1.8 mm. 


The rates show the difficulty of settling 
particles smaller than 0.001 cm. diameter 
(about 1/250 in.) and it is practically im- 
possible to hold large volumes of air still 
enough for settling. 
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Fig. 5, 


—Pipe type electrical dust precipitator 
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Fig. 4.—Details of a common bag type filter 


Settling may be helped by centrifugal ac- 
tion by causing it to swirl in a conical col- 
lector, as in the ordinary “cyclone” collector. 
Another advantage of this machine is that it 
helps the dust to form flocs by forcing the 
particles into contact with each other and the 
sides of the vessel. 

In many cases attempts are made to weight 
the particles with water, either by cooling 
the gas below its dew point or by introducing 
atomized water to cool the flues and moisten 
the particles. Such efforts are not usually 
successful, as not many particles come in 
contact with water drops and the particles 
are difficult to wet if they do. 

The Traylor reverse nozzle dry dust col- 


lector shown in the cut collects dust by set- 
tling. The dusty gas passes through taper- 
ing passages and on emerging strikes against 
curved, perforated plates arranged so that 
the direction of the gas is reversed. The 
particles are thrown through perforations in 
the plates and settle in the still air chambers 
beyond. 
Filtration 


Many systems of filtration are used the 
best known being the bag filter. This -con- 
sists of a series of vertical tubes of cotton 
or woolen cloth through which the air con- 
taining dust or fume is forced. The par- 
ticles are deposited on the cloth fibers by the 


centrifugal action that is set up as the gas 
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Fig. 6.—Plan of a plate type electrical dust precipitator 
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approaches or passes through the cloth. 
Coarser particles lodge in the interstices and 
increase the area of depositing surface. In 
the type shown, the bags are cleaned by re- 
versing the current so that the bag partiaily 
collapses and the dust is dislodged and falls 
into the hopper. This takes only a few. sec 
onds. 

Filter mats made of metallic or vege- 
table fibres felted together have been used 
to remove the coarser particles from sus- 
pensions. 

In some forms wires or metallic fibers 
are coated with oil which increases their 
filtering efficiency. 

Filters have been tried in which the 
suspension of dust was passed through 
some granular material such as fine sand. 


Electrostatic Precipitation 


When a highly charged wire is fixed 
opposite to a plate at some distance from 
it the intervening air becomes highly 
charged with electricity of the same sign 
as that of the wire. The intensity of the 
field varies inversely as the square of the 
distance from the wire. Of the gas ions 
or charged particles present. in the air 
space some will be attracted to the wire. 
As they approach the wire their velocity 
will increase with the increasing strength 
of the field, and if the voltage be high 
enough the velocity will be so great that 
they will ionize the intervening gas and 
the wire itself by the force of their 
collision with the molecules of the gas 
(or air) and the wire. 

Generally the wire is negatively 
charged.so that it is the positively charged 
ions originally present in the gas that 
produce this ionization by collision. The 
negative ions so. formed are repelled by 
the wire and travel rapidly toward the 
plate. The suspended particles are also 
driven mechanically by the rush of ions 
from the wire to the plate. 


The-essential unit of the Lodge-Cottrell 
(as it is known in England) precipitator 
consists of a wire passing down the cen- 
ter of a long metal pipe. The wire is 
charged negatively and the pipe is 
grounded and the gas and dust mixture 
(aerosol) passes through the pipe. There 
are a number of these pipes set in paral- 
lel. The dust is deposited upon the walls 
of the pipe and can be removed from time 
to time by tapping. 

In the plate type flat plates take the place 
of the pipes and rods of a star-shaped sec- 
tion opposite the plates are used instead of 
wires. 


A Recently Built French Cement 
Plant 

NE of the most recently built French 

cement plants is described in the July 

issue of Revue des Materiaux de Construc- 

tion by “M. B. Ingenicur.”” It is a small 

plant according to American ideas, as its 
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production is only 100 metric tons per day 
(about 600 bbl.). But it has been very 
carefully designed and constructed and rep- 
resents modern practice in every way. It 
was built by the lime and cement company 
of Lavagiere and Lexos, which also pro- 
duces hydraulic lime from three plants near 
Albi. The portland cement plant described 
is also near Albi. What follows has been ab- 
stracted from the article referred to. Some 
of the metric measurements have not been 
converted, as it is judged that most readers 
who would be interested are sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the metric system. 


The quarry face is 300 m. long and 25 m. 
high. Shale is found under the limestone 
and the quarry is worked in two benches 
for the two products. Both are sent to the 
plant by a monorail system, with 700-kg. 
cars, which has rope traction. This climbs 
a rather steep hill on its way to the plant. 

The primary crusher is a gyratory taking 
47 hp., which breaks everything to 6 to 8 
cm. (about 3 in). This is followed by a 
set of rolls which reduces it to 2 cm. (about 
3%, in.). The broken rock goes to silos, 
from which it is fed to the tube mill with 
water. A simple (undescribed) arrange- 
ment permits of proportioning the lime- 
stone and shale. 

The tube mill has three compartments, the 
first with steel linings and balls, the second 
with silex lining and pebbles, and the third 
with steel lining and “cylpebs.” The length 
of the mill is 8.40 m. (27% ft.) and its 
diameter 1.6 m. (5% ft.), and it takes 140 
hp. The slurry discharged contains 40% 
water. 

The slurry is pumped from a reservoir 
to_three correction tanks, each holding 120 
cu. m. From this it is sent to storage tanks 
of 250 cu. m. capacity, each of which holds 
1% days’ run. 

Coal comes from the mines at Albi, sized 
from 25 mm. (1 in.) down. It is elevated 
to a 30-ton bin, which holds enough for a 
day’s run. Additional storage for 400 tons 
is provided. The coal contains 25% vola- 
tiles and 13% ash. 

The coal dryer is 14 m. long (46 ft.) and 
1.4 m. (434 ft.) in diameter. It runs at 4 
r.p.m. The hot gases are circulated through 
the dryer and between the dryer and the 
masonry work around it. A part of the 
hot gases is continually removed to take out 
the moisture. The dryer has helicoidal sec- 
tions to urge the coal forward. Fifteen kilo- 
grams of coal are required to dry a ton, 
which is considered too high. The stack gas 
temperature is recorded by a pyrometer. 

The dried coal is ground in a 3-compart- 
ment mill 7.2 m. (23% ft.) long and 1.4 m. 
(434 ft.) diameter. Balls, “biscayens” and 
“cylpebs” are used in the different compart- 
ments. The power consumed is 90 hp. 

The single kiln at present employed is 
50 m. (163 ft.) long and 2.6 m. (8% ft.) 
and 2.3 m. (7% ft.) in diameter. The bear- 
ings of the trunnions that support the kiln 
are water cooled. In the last 15 m. of the 
kiln are paddles which break up the lumps 
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of slurry as it dries. A pyrometer registers 
the heat in the stack gases. 

The kiln has two speeds, 30 and 60 reyo- 
lutions per hour, and it is run by a 36-hp, 
motor. 

The firing of the powdered coal is by 
means of a fan which draws in air coming 
from the cooling of the clinker. The fan js 
water cooled and consumes 15 hp. 

The clinker cooler is 16 m. long (521% ft.) 
and 1.8 m. diameter (about 6 ft.). It is 
fitted with lifters to turn the clinker. 

The clinker is elevated to storage and 
fed from storage to the finish grind mill, 
This is a 3-compartment mill of the same 
type as that used for the raw-grind. A 
second tube mill of a different type is held 
in reserve. The finished cement goes to 
four reinforced concrete silos each of which 
holds 500 metric tons (about 3000 bbl.). 

A diesel oil engine of 750 hp. furnishes 
power for the plant. 

Steel and reinforced concrete has been 
used throughout in the construction. 

Arrangements are made so that by the 
addition of a second kiln the capacity of 
the plant may be doubled. 

The composition of the cement made at 
this plant is given as: 





GOSS) hy SRI ois se casectedecctks eset 2.40% 
ES: 
ESGOxIde Ol WON issccccstacsesclcccesestovsne 3.00% 
I aia diiesisc lcs succialacicstlandaclencriseisies 7.50% 
RR UR iii ails ccbhchabldateapicaiaie 62.80% 
NNAESIA (ONIE ON) sii es. 1.90% 
Sulphuric Anhydride (SQ,).............. 1.30% 
IN sisssisichadiutacelch siaieiabacdibi le tenes toute 30% 

100,00% 


The hydraulic index is 2.06. 

The sulphuric anhydride present, accord- 
ing to the article, does not come from the 
addition of gypsum but is produced in burn- 
ing from the sulphur content of the coal. 
The regularity of setting of the cement is 
assured by sprinkling the clinker as it comes 
from the cooler. 


Effect of Set on Cement 
Strength . 
N interesting bulletin has just been 1s- 
sued by the Maine Technology Experi- 
ment Station which gives results of a study 
recently carried on to determine whether 
cement ingredients hastening or retarding 
the times of initial set have any effect on the 
strength of the cement at the test periods. 
This bulletin No. 16 is known as “The Time 
of Set as a Factory in Determining the 
Strength of Portland Cement,” and is the 
work of G. W. Gowen, H. W. Leavitt and 
W. S. Evans. 





Erratum 

N the article on the new packing plant of 
the Lawrence Portland Cement Co. om 
p. 53 of the September 4 issue of Rock 
Propucts, referring to the Pennsylvania air 
compressors used for the Fuller-Kinyon 
pumps the size. given was 12x18-in. at 175 
r.p.m. This should have read 12x10-in. run- 

ning at 275 r.p.m. 
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Rock Products Industry of New Zealand 


Written for “Rock Products” by Capt. 
C. McGill-Nutt, Wellington, N. Z. 


de 


— ROCK FORMATION of the two 

large islands forming the main terrain 
of New Zealand covers an area of 105,000 
square miles, or equal to the states of New 
York and Pennsylvania combined, and af- 
fords much interesting speculation for the 
geologist and physiographist. But the un- 
usual depth and extent of the “building 
stone” sedimentaries affords exceptional in- 
terest to the commercial mineralogist and 
quarryman, and the trade possibilities have 
hardly yet been realized even among local 
commercial circles. 

From the Archaen schists and granites of 
the Southern Fjiords to the recent sulphur 
beds of the Thermal regions near Rotorua, 
practically every form and quality of build- 
ing stone is met with, and in such quanities 


4 to make its commercial exploitation purely 
4 question of marketing. Some of the red 
and blue granites of Fjiordland take a won- 
derful polish and will some day be among the 
most highly prized of ornamental stones pro- 
curable, while the green nephrite or “oreen- 
stone” of the Maoris is already valued by 
hapidaries as a jewel stone. This occurs in 
‘ufhcient quantities to warrant commercial 
xploitation both as ornamental jewelry and 
lor special facade work in buildings. 

The greatest extent of useful building 
‘ones is found in the extensive deposits of 
marbles in the Nelson district and the lime- 
“ones of Whangarei, while the almost un- 


limited deposits of sandstone called Oamar- 
ustone, near the town of that name, will pro- 
vide an excellent building stone for centuries 
yet to come. In the Rotorua district exten- 
sive gypsum, alum and sulphur deposits give 
promise of interesting developments later 
when the local demand is sufficient to war- 
rant their working. 

The limestone deposits of Whangarei 
are the largest of their kind in the the world, 
and the quality is of a higher grade than is 
found elsewhere. Immense quantities of ce- 
ment material exist in company with the 
limestone deposits, and the output of the only 
big cement company operating in the coun- 
try exceeds a quarter of a million tons an- 
nually. The rapid growth of concrete work 


in New Zealand bids fair to absorb more 


than the present supply and with the growth 
of construction work now predicted the de- 
mand for cement and limestone products will 
greatly increase. Cement stone in sight at 
Whangarei alone is incalculable—one moun- 
tain of it is estimated to contain not less than 
400,000 cubic tons and this is but a speck in 
the vast natural stone in the locality. The 
local consumption of cement per head of 
population is 2% bags but this ratio will be 
more than trebled in the near future. 

The Oamarustone deposits in Otago are 
very extensive, and vast quantities of an ex- 
cellent building stone are still to be quarried 
from. the stone in sight or. proved. This 





stone on 
account of its peculiar weathering qualities, 
chief of which is its hardening under the ac- 
tion of water, and thus improving with age. 
The nature of the deposition of Oamarustone 
is interesting and affords the quarries a very 
simple and effective means of quarrying the 
blocks in handy sizes for ordinary building 
purposes. Many of the larger goverment and 
public buildings have been built of this stone 


stone makes a high grade building 


and their wearing qualities are very highly 
spoken of by the contractors. 

The large marble quarries of the Nelson 
district have as yet only been scratched, but 
many thousands of tons of an excellent build- 
ing stone have been taken-out. This stone is 
a grey-veined rock which takes a high pol- 
ish, and it was finally selected for use in the 





Nelson marble is used in construction of new Parliament buildings at Wellington, N. Z. 


reconstruction of the parliament buildizgs at 
Wellington, the capital. 

Rock products in New Zealand cover a 
wide range of utilities, and although the 
various industries depending upon rocks for 
their development, are still in their infancy 
their development on a large scale is simply 
a matter of marketing and general demand. 
Building blocks, tiles, cement blocks, fencing 
posts, gate posts, posts, power 
poles, sinks, wash tubs, dairy vats, boilers, 
and a wide range of fire-resisting articles 
each have special and separate manufacturies 
and their number is steadily growing—the 
latest being an insulator manufactory. 
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Hints and Helps for Superintendents 
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Quarry-Car Dumper 

HE views herewith show a quarry-car 

dumper devised by J. H. Cooke, president 
of the Lynn Sand and Stone Co., Swamps- 
cott, Mass. The dumper has the advantage 
that the hook which tips the one-way dump- 
car bodies is self-engaging and self-disen- 
gaging. Hence the crusher tender has only 
to pull the switch cord of the hoist, and 
does not have to lay a hand on the car or 
the hook. 

The larger view shows the details of the 
car itself, which is so built that raising the 
one side lets down the other side door, until 
it is level and parallel with the floor of the 
car. The door is hinged at the bottom, as 
shown in the view, and is held in place by 
wire ropes which pass under fixed pulleys 
on the ends of the car. The wire ropes then 
extend over pulleys at the tops of bars 
pivoted to the car bodies at the other side 
of the car, and the end is fastened to a part 
of the car on this side which is raised. 

In dumping, as the cut on the right 
shows, the wire rope is slacked off, due 
to the lowering of the pulley attached to 
the pivoted bar. This slackening is just 
sufficient to straighten out the side that 
opens, so that it forms an extension of 


1 | 


Quarry car dumping arrangement. Left—The hook which h : 
the hook to swing on the pin in the V-frame and thus ‘tt mane hae ae 


Right—Hook engaged in the car b 





Rear of quarry car showing wire rope and fixed pulley arrangement. 


the car floor and prevents spillage of stone 
on the track in front of the crusher open- 
ing. 

The dumping mechanism is a 5-ton Euclid 
electric-motored hoist attached to the trav- 
eler of a 20-ton Armstrong crane. The hook 
which engages the car body is attached by 





, : When one 
side is raised the other side door is let down until it is level with the floor of the car 


a pin to a V-frame, so that the moment the 
hoist lines are slacked, the hook clears itself 
from the car body and hangs close to the 
crane supports, as illustrated in the left 
and center views. 

W. D. Manchester is superintendent and 
P. C. Cooke, quarry superintendent. 





Center—Hoist lines raised cause 


t es in a forward direction towards the car to be dumped. 
ody and car raised to dumping position. After dumping, lowering the hoist lines dis- 


engages the hook and it swings back to the position shown at the left 
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In spite of fireproof construction and other precautions, cement company has 
well equipped fire department 


Plant Fire Departments 
HILE there may be mighty little to 
burn around modern rock products plants, 

probably insurance rates can be materially re- 
duced by adequate plant fire-fighting facili- 
ties. The view herewith shows the “fire 
department” apparatus of the new Sandt’s 
Eddy (Penn.) mill of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. There practically is nothing to 
burn at this plant, it would seem, but it has 
a well-organized fire department and network 
of high-pressure fire lines and hydrants. 
Such fire-fighting equipment, according to 
the experience of the editors, is compara- 
tively rare in the rock products industries, 
but it would seem to be a good investment, 
especially as so many of these plants are in 
isolated localities, outside the zone served 
by municipal fire departments, for there is 
some combustible material always present. 





Ordinary kitchen pump proves efficient in keeping dredge hull free from water, 
and takes little space when not in use 
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Protecting Locomotive Boiler 
from Corrosion 


EVERAL sand and gravel producers 

near large sea-coast cities dredge their 
material in salt water and wash it with salt 
water. The corrosive action of salt water 
on iron and steel are well known. 


At the Port Washington, Long Island, 
plant of the Goodwin-Gallagher Sand and 
Gravel Co., New York City, salt water drip- 
ping from the sand and gravel bins was par- 
ticularly destructive to the locomotive boil- 
ers. Therefore, after much experimenting, 
monel metal umbrellas were devised and they 
serve the purpose admirably of prolonging 
the life of the boilers. R. G. Waller is su- 
perintendent, and he testifies to the efficacy 
of this protection with rust-proof metal, 
which has been used some time. 





Locomotive at sand and gravel plant protected from salt water drippings by an 
“umbrella” of rust-proof metal 


A Simple Means of Bailing a 
Dredge Hull 


HE keeping of a dredge hull in condition 

depends largely on keeping the interior 
dry. Water gets into the hull both by leak- 
age and condensation. A simple way of re- 
moving it is therefore a necessity. Larger 
dredges carry a power driven bilge pump but 
smaller ones depend on steam siphons (where 
steam is available) and various forms of 
hand pumps. 

One of the simplest arrangements among 
those which have come to the notice of this 
department is shown in the accompanying 
picture. It consists of an ordinary kitchen 
pump and a piece of pipe for a suction. 
When - bailing is needed this pipe is stuck 
through a hole in the deck and the pump is 
worked by hand. This type of pump has 
good capacity for its size and is amply eff- 
cient for many dredges. 

That the pump is shown in the picture 
ready to deliver the water into a boat along- 
side the dredge hull is merely an accident 
in photography, or rather an oversight on 
the part of the photographer. 
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Financial News and Comment 
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RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS 


(These are the most recent quotations available at this printing. Revisions, corrections and supplemental information will 
sie be welcomed by the editor.) 
toc 





































































































































































































































‘Quotations by Watling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit. Mich 
‘Quotations by Butler, eading & Co., Youngstown Ohio 
H. Hatch & Co., New York. ‘Quotations by F : ‘ 
A. E. White Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
& Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


2Quotations by Bristol & Willett, New York. *Quotations by True 
‘Quotations by Freeman, Smith & 


Camp Co., San Francisco, C 
. M. Zeiler & Co., Chicago, IIl. 


; / 8Quotations by Ralph Schneeloch Co., Portland, Ore. U6 td 
Quotations by Lee. Higginson & Co.. Boston and Chicago. “Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., Montreal, Canada. “E. B. Merrit 





; C a Date Par Price bid Price asked Dividend rate 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. (common)? new stock...........-....--c:s-sscssecseeeeseees foctssietecs = Oct. 25 No par 40 43 1%% quar. Apr. 3 
Alot: Portland Cement Co. (preterred)*.. «.. ccc Oct. 25 100 mS. Bees 134% quar. Mar. | 
Arundel Corporation (sand and gravel—new stock) Oct. 26 No par 33 33 45c qu., 15c ext. July 1 
Atlantic Gypsum Products Corp. (lst 6’s carrying 10 sh. com.)?}......-.---::---ss:-e ES Ae * Sn Clon 108 113 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (common) ?.iw.... o.....cecceeecceecceesceeceeenesneeceeeneeeneenenenenennsenes Oct. 25 No par 40 44 50c quar. Sept. 1 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (preferred )...............cccscccesscccssecscececcceccsensscecsencsenncseeeessensees | weeeancenaceneae fo; he a, SO Sage: 2% quar. Oct. 1 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (preferred)? Oct. 25 33% 43 46 2% quar. Oct. 1 
Beaver Portland Cement Co. (1st Mort. 77S) 8.......2...ccecsecceeseeeee July 29 100 100 100 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (common)‘* Oct. 25 100 133 140 1%4% quar. Oct. 1 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (preferred)*..... Oct. 25 100 106% 108% 134% quar. Oct. 1 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (convertible 8% notes)‘ Oct. 25 100 99°” 100 8% annual 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (common)?* Oct. 22 100 FO -e . ates 2% quar. July 1 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (preferred)? Ci Se: Seals 90 95 134% quar. July 1 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (1st preferred)?° Oe 2s) oe 90 95 2% quar. July t 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (common) Oct. 26 100 108 109 1% % quar. Oct. 16 
Canecs ‘cement Co, itd. (oreterred 2 -...<-..01.2.-.-20.s0000sres- Oct. 22 100 117 i 134% quar. Nov. 16 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (1st 6’s, 1929)11...... Wet, FFs 101 102% $% semi-annual A&O 
Canada Crushed Stone Corp., Ltd. (6%s, 1944)" Oct: 22 100 93 96 
Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stone, sand and gravel) Oct. 25 No par 23 25 50c quar. July 12 
Charles Warner Co. (preferred) Oct. ° 25 100 101 103 134% quar. July 22 
Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stone, sand and gravel) 7s, 192978 Oct. 22 100 102% 103 
ee SS eS Saale: 5 | Parner ne NOM ENO eee Oct. 26 —_ 60 - $1.50 qu. Sept. 1 
Connecticut Quarries Co. (1st Mortgage 7% bonds)"".................. Oct: 22 100 104 
Consolidated Cement Corp. (1st Mort., 64s, series A)™ Oper. | Oe 97 a 
Consolidated Cement Corp. (5 yr. 614% gold notes) 7? 0022... ..eeceeeeeseegeeceeeeeeeesceeees Oct. 27 100 97 100 
Consumers Rock and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 7s)* Oct. 22 100 99 101% 
ewer Poruann “cement (oc. (ist Mort. 676)... 22.25. -.....cseseccesscecescesconsencossterecs Oct. 27 100 9917 
Dolese and Shepard Co. (crushed stone)? ‘ Oct. 26 50 “3s 91 $1.50 quar. Oct. 1 
Egyptian Portland Cement Co. (7% pfd. with com. stock purchase warrants)" Sept, 26000, nee 96 100 134% quar. Oct. 1 
Egyptian Portland Cement Co. (common)1.......................---csssccececeeeseoee = Sept. 240 nnn 14 18 40c quar. Oct. 1 
eens ETE ENANE A SOENPTE ©, WRTERIUE Yh. -- sis cnoseda neces oncs—vocenvnnonbecossanasasiensnsiooreass Sent. 26 0 2 ge 10 15 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (common)? Oct. 25 50 55 60 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (preferred)* a Oct. 25 50 50 55 314% s.-a. June 15 
Ideal Cement Co. (common) Oct. 26 No par 68 69 134% quar. July 1 
Ideal Cement Co. (preferred) *.... Oct. il 100 106% 109% $1 quar. July 1 
International Cement Corporation (common) Oct. 25 No par 47 47% $1 quar. Sept. 30 
International Cement Corporation (preferred)? Oct. 26 ~ 100 10174 10172 114% quar Sept 30 
Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co Oct. 26 100 133 ' 135 $2 quar. Oct. 1 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co.? Oct. 25 100 35 100 2% quar. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co.*.......... Oct. 25 50 88 1ae aes 
Lyman Richey Sand and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 6s, 1927 to 1931)¥8_. Oct. 23 100 99 100 sia 
. Lyman Richey Sand and Gravel Co. (ist Mort. 6s, 1931 to 1935)13... Oct. 23 100 97 98 
Resa Bate ACG. Kst BEGrt, 77s). ones ncccnscccnnsnvctieeneandesssccectasase Oct. 23 100 104 106 
Marblehead Lime Co. (51%% notes) "....000........c:.tceeceeseeee Oct. 23 100 99 100 
srw ni Lamestone and Chemical Co. (commionrt)® ccc Oct. 25 26 
Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (preferred)®........... Oe 26 2] ~ = 1s 
aT a a NET ROAR RS Oct. 4 “357° re = nd oT July 15 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (common)?®.......0.0.00.0... ... Oct. 21 - 11% 12 aide 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (units)®........................ Se erie 23° 291 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (preferred) 9.000.0...2.cccecccceceeeee Se Se 22 37) “834 
Nazareth Cement Co.”¢ Oct. 25 No par 39 a "9 
Newaygo Portland Cement Co. Oct. 23 7 120 “Se quar. Apr. 1 
New England Lime Co. (Series A, preferred) **.. Oct. 23 100 92 “os 
New England Lime Co. (Series B, preferred)?*...... Oct. 25 100 92 97 
New England Lime Co. (V.T.C.)” Oct. 25 35 a8 
New England Lime Co. (6s, 1935)2¢_._-.2.2...-.-.-cseseccceosse- Oct. 23 100 99 101 
North American Cement Corp. 6%s 1940 (with warrants)...........2.--.cssssess-ee--eeseee Oct. 26 100 95% 95 
North American Cement Corp. (units of 1 sh. pfd. plus % sh. common)?®........ Aug. 14 —" S* 2 ‘nd £7% 
North American Cement Corp. (common)?*_.WW0222.22. 2. eeeeene eee Cen ot te ree oe 25 # ;&3 i. 20 29 ans. Peres at rate « 
North American Cement Corp. (preferred). Dec. 31 He i a 1.75 N 1 
North Shore Material Co. (1st Mort. 6’s)*® Oct. 27 100 “9812 100” ee ee 
Pacific Zortiond Semmens a a , Oct. 23 100 60 61 1% % mo 
acific Portlan ement Co., Consolidated (secured serial gold notes) §®........0....... t 4 <i : 
Peernens Pirkei Ceres TGF aac ssc ctswecee senses ° LPI Se )*. a oo = — "ta  # 3% semi-annual Oct. 15 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. (1st Mort. 6’s) °%... Oct. 27 100 9914 9954 
pennsyivatia-iinie Cement Corp. (preferred)? noc. .2n:-.socncecessnnteasssee Oct. 27 100 98 . 991, 
eee cing ack ber —— oe a (common) ?8......... ; J ey: a 38 3814 
etoskey Portlan Ne 08 Eee Sneek en ene aera Oct. 26 I % 
a ee Stowe 450. {2-eh,, oid; and 1 com.j™ 28 Oct. 23 a, E 9% “” 135% quae. 
ockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (1st preferred)... Oct. 23 100 105 ~ 1 s 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (2nd preferred)?........ Sept. 11 100 al ene Ho fpahes ater Fe 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (common)?_.._..... Oct. 23 No par 50 ss 134% uar. Nov. 2 : 
Sandusky Cement Co. (common)!.......-——-———-—-------=-------.0--- Oct. 26 100 115 HH pled Oct 1 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (bonds)5........ Os a <r 10534 6% annual — 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (commom)®....0.....-.-.-cscsccecececensnceeeeeeeeeee Oct. 23 50 79 $1 quar. $1 ex. Dec. 24 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc. (Class A)?¥......... Oct. 2200 ereasasess 43 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc. (Class B)™ A Te ele ee 2034 
United Fuel and Supply Co. (sand and gravel) Ist Mort. 6827....0.....ccccecscesecece-e-s Oct. 25 100 98 
United Fuel and Supply Co. (sand and gravel) 6% gold notes??........e.cecccececeeceeee Oct. 25 100 99 
United States Gypsum Co. (common) Oct. 26 20 138 2% quar., $1 ex. Sept. 1 
United States Gypsum Co. (preferred) Oct. 26 100 117 134% quar. Sept. 30 
Universal Gypsum Co. (common)?.... Oct. 26 No par 934 
Universal Gypsum V.T.C.3 ow. Oct. 27 No par 9Y% 
Universal Gypsum Co. (preferred)? ie re 70 134% quar. Sept 15 
Jniversal Gypsum and Lime Co. (1st 6°S, 1946) 3... ccccccccccesecsecesceseceesesessesesoeseseeeee Oct. 27 100 , iia 
Union Rock Co. (7% serial gold bonds)28.............sssscssesnecssssesssnsessneeseneessnesesonesseecesuees Oct. 22 100 99 101 _— 
Wisconsin Lime and Cement Co. (ist Mort. 6s, 1940)%5 Oct. 27 100 98% 100 
Wolverine Portland Cement Co.....000000..... Oct. 26 10 6% 7 3% Nov. 15 


Webber & Co., Chicago. 


alif. ®Quotations by Frederic 


*Quotations by 


BC. E {vor Peters Trust Co., Omaha, Neb. Second Ward Securities Co., Milwaukee, Wis. “Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago. 
16J. S. Wilson Jr. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


“Chas. W. 
Co., New York. *Quotations by Bond & Goodwin 
Springfield, Mass. “Blair & Co., New York and Chicago 
Bros. & Co., Bridgeport, Conn. : 


277. G. White and Co.. N 
Co., Chicago. d Co., New York. 


Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
& Tucker, Inc., San Francisco. 


8%Dean, Witter & 
21Baker, Simonds & Co., Inc., New York. 
24A, B. Leach and Co., Inc., Chicago. 
8Mitchell-Hutchins Co., Chicago, II. 


sf: a OS 


Co., Los Angeles, Calif. J 
2William C. Simons, Inc. 
Richards & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Hemphill, Noyes & 


28Hincks 


®National City Co., Chicago, Ill. Chicago Trust 
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Editorial Comment 


Sr ee eee rr re ec TTI MINIM MMMMMUMUMnnninnmnininnnnnninlnnmnnnnmnnnnnnnnin mmm nnn 


A press dispatch released by the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads on October 23 is headed: “Saving of 
$2,000,000 a year result of new paving 
Half a Loaf facts.” The text is a popular summary 
Better Than of the report of the recent experiments 
None? of the Bureau at Arlington on brick 
pavements, in which the thickness of the 
brick tested under service conditions varied from 2-in. 
to the present standard 4-in. paving brick thickness. 
In all respects except the thickness of the brick the 
pavement construction was identical; that is, they all 
had good 5- or 6-in. cement-concrete bases, although 
this is not mentioned in the aforesaid news release. 


“The results of the test,” says the dispatch, “definitely 
prove that 2%4-in. brick of the quality used, when prop- 
erly supported on a firm foundation, will prove satisfac- 
tory for pavements carrying the heaviest traffic; and 
2-in. brick are shown to be entirely satisfactory for 
streets carrying the lighter types of traffic. It is ex- 
pected that the use of 4-in. brick, the common practice 
for many years, will be practically abandoned as a result 
of the test, and that engineers, generally, will adopt 
the thinner types.” The saving from thinner bricks, 
estimated at from 50 cents per sq. yd. down to 15 cents, 
supplies the data for the $2,000,000 a year saving. 

These tests are evidently being hailed by brick manu- 
facturers as favorable, on the theory, we presume, that 
“half a loaf is better than none”; that reducing the cost 
of brick surfacing will make it easier to compete with 
concrete pavement without brick surfacing, even though 
all the saving is at the expense of the brick maker. 

It may appear unkindly in us to detract from this 
crumb of comfort that brick manufacturers thus re- 
ceive; but, on the other hand, we fear we would be 
delinquent in our duty to our industries who furnish 
materials for pavements in competition with brick, if we 
did not point out, what doubtless is apparent to many, 
the “joker” in these experiments and their results. 

This joker is, as we see it, quite evident to most 
any unbiased student of pavements: If you can safely 
reduce the thickness of the paving brick to 2 or 2% in., 
it really is but another link in the accumulating evi- 
dence that you can also eliminate the brick altogether, 
Without serious result to the real pavement, which is 
the concrete base. 

About the last sales argument left with which to 
promote the sale of paving brick is “a replaceable wear- 
ing surface”; but one seldom hears of a brick wearing 
surface replaced with another brick wearing surface. 
It is much more common practice to resurface the 
battered brick with an asphaltic wearing surface. 

{t is true that in some sections of the country the 
concrete aggregates locally available are soft enough 


to wear under tire-chain traffic in winter, but oddly 
enough most of the sections of the country where re- 
sistant concrete aggregates are scarce are also the sec- 
tions of the country where there is very little winter 
and little need for tire chains. 


We do not wish the paving brick interests any ill- 
will. We are only thankful that producers of rock prod- 
ucts are not compelled to tie their business with such 
flimsy anchor lines. 





In the earlier days of cement making a 50-mesh sieve 

was considered good enough to test cement for fineness. 

Afterward the 100-mesh and finally the 

Determination 200-mesh sieve came to be used. With 

of Fineness the last the practical limit of sieving 

seemed to have been reached and the 

research men began to seek for apparatus that would 
determine fineness below the limits of sieving. 


To supply this need the air analyzer was devised by 
Pearson and Sligh of the Bureau of Standards. It is a 
thoroughly practical machine although it is somewhat 
expensive and requires considerable time to make a 
complete determination. A somewhat cruder form of 
machine known as a “flourometer,” which employs a 
current of air to separate the finer particles, is used 
both in Europe and America. 


Of late, European investigators have been busy with 
the problem and two new methods which are quick and 
inexpensive have been brought out. One, a German 
method, employs the difference in settling rates of the 
sizes in alcohol and was briefly described on page 63 
of the October 14 issue of Rock Propucts. The other, 
an optical method, has been worked out in the labora- 
tory of G. and T. Earle, English cement makers. It 
depends upon the relative opacity of a sample of cement 
suspended in a standard viscous liquid and is said to 
be quick and accurate. 

What is really wanted is the amount of surface ex- 
posed by the particles and a method of determining this 
for quartz was worked out by Dr. Martin of London, 
Eng., in connection with his well-known grinding ex- 
periments. It depends on the amount dissolved from 
the particles in a standard acid solution under uniform 
conditions, and while it would seem difficult to adapt 
the method to cement some investigator may find it 
possible. 

Intensive research of cement manufacture is going on 
today and everyone recognizes that a method of deter- 
mining the relative fineness of samples is necessary 
before such research can get very far. It is agreeable 
to record, therefore, that investigators are seeking for 
new and simpler methods, and it is to be expected that 
they will evolve one which may be universally adopted. 
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National Agstone Members Discuss Freight 
Rates and Sales Methods 


Committee to Protest Changes in Rates—Sales 
Methods Successful in Wisconsin and Illinois 


HE November meeting of the National 

Agstone Association was held in Chicago, 
Thursday, November 28, at the Congress 
hotel. Chicago had been chosen for a meet- 
ing place in order that the producers from 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana might at- 
tend easily, but the notice was somewhat 
short and it is the busy season for the 
crushed stone industry so not many of these 
were present. However, the meeting was 
very interesting and it discussed two sub- 
jects always of interest to producers, freight 
rates and sales methods. 


New Freight Rates Proposed 


The railroads have proposed a new classi- 
fication and a new rate on agricultural lime- 
stone and similar products and a meeting 
of the Central Freight Association is to be 
ield in the Transportation building, Chicago, 
m November 9 to hear any protests that 
may be made. The National Agstone Asso- 
ciation will send a committee to make a 
protest, appointed at Thursday’s meeting, of 
which J. C. King is chairman and Harry 
Brandon and C. H. Ruedebusch are the 
other members. They will collect such 
data as they can in the short time available 
to show why no change in’ rates should be 
made at this time. 


Harry Brandon (Ohio Marble Co., Piqua, 
Ohio) opened the discussion regarding rates 
by explaining the present classification of 
finely divided limestone materials into road 
stone, agricultural limestone, stone dust and 
pulverized limestone, all of which had dif- 
ferent uses (although the commodity itself 
might be identical) and hence took different 
freight rates. Some producers had not 
played the game and had shipped (for ex- 
ample) asphalt filler as agricultural lime- 
stone. The railroads wanted to do away 
with a multiplicity of rates and the compli- 
cations and unfair and even dishonest prac- 
tice that grew out of it. In his opinion the 
railroads were not trying to increase rates 
so much as to clarify the situation and 
make rates logical. But they had proposed 
a new Classification which was not altogether 
satisfactory. He was going home at once to 
make a survey of rates based on last year’s 
experience and he advised other members 
to do the same. If they did not the rail- 
roads would make such a survey based on 
a short period which would not be repre- 
sentative of the year and might result in 
unfair conclusions. 


Crushed Stone Rates Chaotic, Too 


In his opinion the whole system of rates 
on agricultural lime was about to be re- 
vamped and as the crushed stone rates were 
in an equally chaotic condition, these rates 
would be revamped as well. Every proposal 
for changing rates made recently had been 
based on mileage rates. If this was not 
satisfactory to the members, they had bet- 
ter make the survey and be ready to oppose 
it with facts and figures. 

Whenever the producers would go to the 
roads with a statement of the real levels 
of rates this would be the basis from which 
the roads would work, but this level must 
be established first. 

It is understood from another source that 
the new classification and schedule is one 
that is based on giving a certain percentage 
of the sixth class rate to the following : 

Limestone, unburned, ground and pulver- 
ized. 

Agricultural limestone, agricultural lime- 
stone screenings. 

Agricultural marl, limestone dust and 
filler. 

Ground or pulverized limestone, sand or 
brick. Minimum weight 60,000 Ib. 

Shipments in box cars are those which 
will be mainly affected. 

C. H. Ruedebusch of the Mayville Lime 
Co., Maysville, Wis., said that in Wisconsin 
they had a straight mileage basis which was 
very Satisfactory. Producers were now 
mostly combined under the state co-operative 
law passed last year. No shipments were 
made out of the state. But he and his 
associates were interested, as it was under- 
stood that intrastate rates would be affected 
and they did not want the Wisconsin rates 
changed. 

Mr. Brandon said that Indiana had some 
mileage rates on open top shipments which 
were considered satisfactory. He wanted 
to know how the mileage basis would oper- 
ate in the case of a quarry not at the station 
or billing point. Mr. Ruedebusch answered 
that in their case they were three miles from 
the Mayville station and they billed from 
Mayville siding, where the plant was. 

N. E. Kelb (France Stone Co., Green- 
castle, Ind., plant) gave a short history of 
how the Indiana rate came into effect. The 
railroads did not recognize a mileage basis 
as such (except for agricultural limestone), 
but did publish tariffs based on it. Ship- 
ments of agricultural limestone in open top 


cars take the crushed stone rate. He knew 
of no case in which road material had been 
shipped as agricultural limestone because the 
crushed stone rate was cheaper. Illinois 
has two scales; one is a long haul reduced 
rate voluntarily put in by the railroads to 
aid agriculture. 


Sales Methods Discussed 


Mr. Kelb, whose company ships a great 
deal of agricultural limestone to Illinois 
points, spoke of the arrangement by which 
the Illinois Agricultural Association worked 
with the producers. It has been found good 
for the farmers and good for the companies. 
Every farmer certified as a member of a 
farm bureau got a reduction of 10 cents‘a 
ton. There were two price plans, one which 
used a quarry price and the other a deliy- 
ered price. The delivered price had been 
found more satisfactory, as the farm agent 
(or the farmer) did not have to be a freight 
rate expert to figure what the limestone 
would cost at his station. The tonnage be- 
ing used was evidence that the whole IIlinois 
plan had worked out well. Mr. Brandon 
interrupted at this point to say that he had 
just returned from a trip through Illinois 
and he saw more lime going on the fields 
than he saw in Ohio. 

Continuing Mr. Kelb said that they had 
kept away from the question of sizes. The 
limestone sold was all %4-in. down to dust 
(screenings) containing at least 90% total 
carbonates and both the farmer and pro- 
ducer were satisfied. In answer to a ques- 
tion he explained that the agricultural as- 
sociation was a union of farm bureaus. 
The state has nothing to do with it, the 
farm agents employed by the bureaus be- 
ing paid partly by federal aid but mainly 
by the dues of farmer members. 

Mr. Brandon said that such a scheme 
would not work in Ohio, where farm 
agents were paid by the federal govern- 
ment, the‘state and the county. It had 
been shown that dealers would oppose 
such a move by legal measures. 

H. C. Krause (Columbia Quarries, St. 
Louis, Mo.) said the dealers should not 
kick. The association was building up 4 
broad market for agricultural limestone 
and there were plenty of non-member 
farmers to whom they could sell. Mr. 
Krause later showed how association 
work had helped in Bond county. Bank- 
ers, merchants and others backed the 
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movement for agricultural limestone and 
raised the sales in the county from 7000 
tons to 20,000 tons. The last was not a 
large amount; in some counties sales ex- 
ceeded 35,000 tons. 


Planning for National Crushed Stone 
Association Convention 


President Poorman (France Stone Co., 
Toledo, Ohio). said that, in line with the 
talk on sales methods, he had received a 
letter from President Graves of the National 
Crushed Stone Association asking what the 
agstone association wanted on the National 
Crushed Stone convention program. It had 
been proposed that J. R. Bent of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, who had been so 
active in furthering the use of lime in IIli- 
nois, be asked to speak both at the regular 
meetings and at the luncheon group of agri- 
cultural limestone producers. Several mem- 
bers expressed a wish to hear Mr. Bent and 
on motion it was voted to communicate with 
those who are preparing the convention pro- 
gram asking that Mr. Bent be invited to 
speak. Mr. Kelb pointed out that anything 
that helps the sale of agricultural limestone 
helps the crushed stone industry, as most of 
the crushed stone industry have the fine 
sizes of lime to dispose of. Mr. Brandon 
said hitherto too much stress had been laid 
on the rosy side of the business, the great 
need of agricultural liming material, and it 
would be pleasant to have someone speak of 
the practical methods used to place it in the 
hands of the farmers. 


The Wisconsin Cooperative Sales 


Method 


P. D. Southworth of the Wisconsin Co- 
operative Agstone Association was asked to 
tell how such an institution came into be- 
ing and what it was doing. He said that 
it came about because some companies had 
so much business one year that they were 
forced to buy from their competitors and 
find out that competitors were also “white 
men.” They wanted then to form a pro- 
motion agency and a central sales bureau 
and they were enabled to do that by the 
passage of a law which permitted the form- 
ing of cooperative associations for agri- 
cultural benefit. The institution had been 
called a “legalized trust” but it was strictly 
legal as the advice of the state’s attorney 
had been followed exactly in organizing. 

Sales were made through 450 dealers and 
the association had five men on the road. 
These sold the idea of liming to farmers 
and tested soils. The product was uniformly 
0% to 95% through 10 mesh and kiln 
dried and shipments were made both sacked 
and loose in the car. A lower price for 
the summer months was made which helped 
to iron out the peaks and a cheaper material 
Was put out to be sold only in the summer. 
Dealers were taking advantage of the low 
summer prices and putting up storage bins 
to hold limestone for the fall sales. 

The cooperative issued a booklet (which 
was shown) and these were distributed by 
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dealers and by banks. Advertising in agri- 
cultural papers and local weeklies was used 
with keyed ads so that the results could be 
measured. The cooperative worked closely 
with the state agricultural college and 
county agents. 

They had studied the farmer’s prob- 
lems and had even gone out and made 
contracts for trucks to deliver limestone 
when the farmer was too busy to haul it 
himself. Sales expense was distributed 
on a per ton basis and it was consider- 
ably lower than it had been for individual 
companies. 

Mr. Brandon spoke of his experience 
with direct mail in Ohio. He analyzed a 
list of 44,000 names which they had and 
found many of them had been merely a 
source of expense. So a new system of 
weeding out the unprofitable ones was in- 
troduced which brought the list down to 
6500 live ones. With the smaller list 
direct advertising had paid much better 
than with the larger. , 


Effect of Summer Discounts 


H. C. Krause told of his company’s 
experience with a discount on sales made 
in the summer months. This has been 
very successful in flattening the peaks, as 
shown by the comparison of 1925 and 
1926 sales, the percentage in agricultural 
limestone for each month being: 


1925 1926 
RSRRRIRORIRGE 2.0555 8 se en BS 4.8 
EE arene 4.0 6.7 
pO US eke 4.2 5.4 
RRS ERESRS Sees eeee eee 3.0 5.0 
| CV eee ae ees eae aie ner 1.9 10.6 
IRE ae ren aee 1.2 14.9 
|” RSE ee eae 6.1 10.0 
PE ik. is hosts enna inegie 41.0 16.1 
IE gecitesiccniccanecoiania 34.0 15.9 
III scddininsisssnsieaiebopienniiite 9.0 8.0 


After lunch the members were shown a 
new and very simple device for testing 
soils by L. M. Brown of the Albert Dickin- 
son Co. 

President Poorman expressed the thanks 
of the association to Rock Propucts for its 
active work in behalf of the agricultural 
limestone industry and for its excellent re- 
ports of meetings. 

Those who were present: 

L. E. Poorman (president of the associa- 
tion), N. E. Kelb and F. M. Dickey, France 
Stone Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

F. J. Coglan, Coglan Limestone Products 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Harry Brandon, Ohio Marble Co., Piqua, 
Ohio. 

H. C. Krause, Columbia Quarries Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Carl H. Ruedebusch and K. C. Ruede- 
busch, Mayville White Lime Co., Mayville, 
Ohio. 

P. D. Southworth, Wisconsin Cooperative 
Agstone Association. 

W. H. Margraf (secretary of the associa- 
tion), Marble Cliffs Quarries Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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R. A. Coombs and L. M. Brown, Albert 
Dickinson Co., Chicago. 

C. S. Darling, Pennsylvania Crusher Co., 
Chicago. 

R. A. Goodwin, Cement Mill and Quarry, 
Chicago. 

Edmund Shaw, Rock Prooucts, Chicago. 


Analysis of Hydrated Lime by a 
Thermochemical Method 


N the course of an investigation recently 

conducted at the bureau on the rate of 
carbonation of lime plaster it was found 
necessary to develop a method of analysis 
by which some information could be deter- 
mined which was not given by the ordinary 
chemical analysis. It was desired, in order 
to compare intelligently magnesian and high 
calcium hydrated limes, to be able to deter- 
mine the actual percentages of calcium oxide 
and magnesium oxide combined, either as 
carbonates or as hydroxides. 

The method found most satisfactory is, in 
brief, as follows: A sample of the material 
in question, either hydrated lime, mortar, or 
similar material, is heated at succeeding 
temperatures for definite periods of time. 
The loss in weight is determined after each 
heating, and from the data thus obtained a 
curve is plotted, temperature against loss in 
weight. Definite breaks occur in this curve, 
indicating the dissociation of the magnesium 
hydroxide, calcium hydroxide and calcium 
carbonate, and from the curve the loss in 
weight due to the decomposition of each of 
these compounds individually may be ob- 
tained. From these data the percentages of 
the compounds may be readily calculated. 
It has not been found possible to differen- 
tiate magnesium carbonate from calcium hy- 
droxide by this method, since the tempera- 
ture range in which they decompose is too 
narrow. The method does, however, give 
good results for calcium hydroxide and mag- 
nesium hydroxide, and it is probable that 
when relatively small percentages of car- 
bon dioxide are present this constituent 
occurs almost entirely as calcium carbonate. 

A considerable number of samples of com- 
mercial magnesian hydrated limes have been 
investigated by this method. It was found, 
in general, that samples freshly made con- 
tained very little magnesium hydroxide, but 
that the calcium oxide content was practi- 
cally completely combined. This may in 
part be due to the actual slowness of the 
hydration of the magnesia, and also to the 
practice commonly followed in hydrating 
quicklime, of adding only enough water to 
satisfy the chemical requirements of the cal- 
cium oxide, and entirely neglecting the mag- 
nesium oxide. Samples which had stood in 
the laboratory for some time were found 
to be considerably higher in magnesium 
hydroxide, showing that in time this does 
hydrate, and indicating that, perhaps, im- 
proved methods might be devised by which 
the magnesia might be more completely 
hydrated at the start—Technical News Bul- 
letin of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
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Portland Cement Output in September 


Production and Shipments for Nine Months 
Exceed Last Year’s Record—Stocks Still High 


a. production and shipments 
were the highest for that month in the 
history of the industry, according to the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce 
report. Statistics compiled show that about 
16,571,000 bbl. were made. This is about 
2% ess than the preceding month but about 
4% greater than September, 1925. Ship- 
ments declined about 3% from the last 
month and were 2% higher than the month 
of September, 1925. Stocks continued their 
decline but at the end of September were 
nearly 38% higher than on September 30 
1925. During the nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1926, the shipments of portland 
cement amounted to 126,467,000 bbl., exceed- 
ing the shipments for the corresponding 
period in 1925 by 2,156,000 bbl. 

These statistics, prepared by the Division 
of Mineral Resources and Statistics of the 
Bureau of Mines, are compiled from reports 
for September, 1926, received direct from 
all manufacturing plants except two, for 
which estimates were necessary on account 
of lack of returns. Revisions have been made 
on statistics for the last month wherever 
possible. 


Clinker Stocks 


Stocks of clinker, or unground cement, at 
the mills at the end of September, 1926, 
amounted to about 6,095,000 bbl. compared 
with 7,362,000 bbl. (revised) at the begin- 
ning of the month. 

An estimate of the unground clinker by 
months is given in the second column of the 
succeeding page. 


PORTLAND CEMENT SHIPPED FROM 





MONTHLY FLUCTUATIONS IN PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF FINISHED 


ORTLAND CEMENT 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


from portland cement mills distributed among 
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(A) Stocks of finished portland cement at factories. (B) Production of finished 
portland cement. (C) Shipments of finished portland cement from factories 


Distribution of Cement 
The following 


the states to which cement was shipped dur- 
ing the months of July and August, 1925 
and 1926: 


figures show shipments 


MILLS INTO STATES, IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1925 AND 1926, IN BARRELS* 











July—— 
Shipped to— 1925 1926 
Alabama 256,741 184,577 
Alaska ; coe ee 2,816 1,386 
Arizona 37,842 35,817 
Arkansas 78,059 73,292 
California 1,061,048 1,173,099 
Colorado 118,272 117,990 
Connecticut 176,644 218,375 
Delaware 43,326 38,228 
District of Columbia 82,133 94,852 
Florida 341,849 284,281 
Georgia .... 132,050 213,432 
Hawaii . 993 12,761 
Idaho 28,498 47,991 
Mlinois ....... 1,853,734 1,857,890 
Indiana ....... 658,042 696,653 
Towa : $27,155 353,529 
Kansas _ . 226,787 230,022 
Kentucky . 229.652 198,902 
Louisiana . 99,111 112.958 
Maine ...... 41,475 67.475 
Maryland . 247 835 221,600 
Massachusetts : 6,058 331.320 
Michigan . 1,229,598 1,505,905 
Minnesota ...... 436,453 475,846 
Mississippi .. 67,446 89.752 
Missouri 683,097 653,615 
Montana 31,486 38,749 
Nebraska 203,863 172,489 
Nevada : 10,068 7,878 
New Hampshire $1,843 55.233 
New Jersey 760,944 793,625 













——August —-July—— ——August— 
1925 1926 Shipped to— 1925 1926 1925 1926 
277,605 17353619 «= NeW MGRICO oan 16,323 14,736 17,246 21,231 

264 BeUSO)” NOW OE Fics cennecems tase 2,170,960 2,336,788 $2,151,191 2,329,217 
33,328 45.553 North Carolina 343,683 396,618 340,027 376,779 
88,143 71,312 North Dakota 55,305 62,581 37,735 43,493 

B158;523 «© «4651587 ORio. 5... 1,099,016 1,247,338 1,212,138 1,199,908 
118,335 133172 Oklahoma: ......... 225,729 205,345 286,912 236,223 
7194,911 224.946 Oregon. ............... 143,672 151,296 157,360 128,525 
50,949 35.287. Pennsylvania ..... 1,869,377 1,618,569 71,852,731 1,493,733 
83,155 75,684 Porto Rico. ......... : 0 0 0 _0 
310,457 330,285 Rhode Island ..... 75,383 65,525 471,369 66,573 
136,542 188,201 South Carolina .... 75,376 53,506 92,255 62,408 
1,108 8.895 South Dakota 55,487 46,987 57,380 44.054 
31,846 44.589 Tennessee ............. 208,562 213,058 193,279 207,528 
1,790,148 1,806,425 ‘Texas .......... 418,401 481,008 404,161 484,822 
690,624 694,894 Utah ........ 38,975 50,306 45,985 54,276 
375,407 412,046 Vermont .... 26,245 38,607 23,698 49,660 
254,074 260.169 Virginia ................... 180,025 180,085 176,842 182,011 
220,859 174.283 Washington ................ 334,466 239,146 323,325 198,993 
105,440 121,260 West Virginia 164,874 214,901 177,994 162,440 
437,277 108,161 Wisconsin 562,363 704,770 626,004 715.784 
235,983 208.790 Wyoming 25,691 19,973 31,042 24,901 
4356,341 349,319 Unspecified 48,647 774 +10,520 70,497 
1,194,934 1,567,764 —— ———_ ——_—___ -_-3.% 
472,018 437.014 18,033,478 18,701,439 18,258,726 18,465.99 
70,141 80.109 Foreign countries 20.00.0000... 97,522 84,561 124,274 70,664 
723,916 611.020 f cote, eee ee 
31,638 31,256 Total shipped from cement <a 
210,305 201.211 PANEL cn rc te een 18,131,000 18,786,000 18,383,000 18,536,00 
12,635 S6ss == ai 
52,941 49.958 *Includes estimated distribution of shipments from three plants in Tuly an 
653,685 691,453 August, 1925, and from four plants in July and August, 1926. *Revised. 
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PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 
MONTHS, IN 1925 AND 1926, IN BARRELS 



























Production 
Month 1925 1926 
January 8,856,000 7,887.000 
February - 8,255,000 7,731,000 
March 11,034,000 10,355,000 
Mirat GUBrer nce 28,145,000 25,973,000 
I scence Oh oe nae 13,807,000 12,401,000 
RRS eer saa eer Seo ate 15,503,000 16,472,000 
June sccnscccceusecessnvesccavescgsecsecccces 15,387,000 16,827,000 
Second quarter «.................. 44,697,000 45,700,000 
July . 15,641,000 17,096,000 
August - 16,419,000 16,936,000 
September 15,939,000 16,571,000 
Third quarter... 47,999,000 50,603,000 
Gee ee ae Oe ORE 15,992,000 sina ae” 
November a ae 
December ne 
Fourth quarter... 40,361,000... 
161,202,000 sabe deoidciece 


*Revised. 

















Shipments Stocks at end of month 

1925 1926 1925 1926 
5,162,000 5,674,000 17,656,000 20,582,000 
6,015,000 5,820,000 19,689,000 22,384,000 
10,279,000 9,539,000 20,469,000 23,200,000 
SE;45GGGO- 2E0G5.0005 hae. aka 
14,394,000 12,961,000 19,877,000 22,640.000 
16,735,000 17,951,000 18,440,000 21,173.000 
17,501,000 19,113,000 16,409,000 18,900.000 
48,630,000 50,025,000 Res 
18,131,000 18,786,000 13,896,000 17,210,000 
18,383,000 18,536,000 11,952,000 *15,718,000 
17,711,000 18,087,000 10,247,000 14,202,000 
54,225,000 55,409,000... 
15,309,000 ............... 10,979,000... 
IG 387,000 nce: pec 8 
GSUF 008 a nncceececs af La 
ne ee 
WPM cocks ee ee 


sscieaialaaalaias SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 


JISTRICTS, IN SEPTEMBER, 1925 AND 1926, 
AUGUST, 1926, IN BARRELS 





AND STOCKS IN 





Stocks 
. ah at end of 
‘ enn Production Shipments Stocks at end of ‘Aenean 
ommercial district 1925—Sept.—1926 1925—Sept.—1926 1925—S . 
Con : 2 2 925—Sept.—192 25—Sept.—192 26* 
En Penn., N. J. & Md. 3,685,000 3,936,000 4,428,000 4,593,000 1.048000 3718-000 3,375 000 
lt 5 -- 910,000 948,000 1,072,000 —_1.194°000 465,000 596,000 842.000 
Ohio, W’n Penn. & W. "1 , bake 
I cies his ica 1,620,000 1,797,000 1,905,000 1,903,000 1.232.¢ 
Va. ,620, 797 5, 903, ,232,000 1,930,000 2,036. 
Michigan ....................... 1,087,000 1,415,000 1,245,000 —_1'614,000 716,000 1.062 000 1 261:000 
Wis., IL, Ind. & Ky. 2,403,000 2,326,000 2,697,000 2,451,000 —1,828:000 —-1:799°000 ~—«1'925 000 
a, Tenn., Ala. & Ga. 1,289, 368,000 1,341,000 25 71. f y "089-0¢ 
Va. Tenn Ala, & Ga. ( 1,428,000 271.000 1,029,000 —_ 1,089,000 
5) * Seinanaaseeettin 1,5 781,01 55 3 
Wa DBRS epee 591,000 1,470,000 1,781,000 1,556,000 1,890,000 —_1,993.900 2,078,000 
ner 1,122,000  1,046.000 1,055,000 970,000 1 7 
122, 046.0 055, ' ,498,000 —_1,407,00 
ON ight 399,000 437,000 372.000 438.000 288000 417 000 Ais Goo 
Colo. Mont. & Utah... 245,000 247,000 236.000 288,000 ~~ 417,000 += 384;000 ad e'0N0 
aeons 1,223,000 1,272,000 1,199,000 1,318,000 451.000 458.000 504.000 
Ore. & Wash................... 365,000 309,000 380,000 334,000 143,000 409.000 434.000 
iis 15,939,000 16,571,000 17,711,000 18,087,000 10,247,000 14,202,000 15,718,000 
evised,. , : , 


IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY 
COUNTRIES AND BY DISTRICTS, 


IN AUGUST, 1926 


Imported District into 

















from which imported Barrels Value 

{ Florida ................ 22,400 $26,282 

| Galveston .......... 2,996 4.348 

eee 17,998 26.818 

| Maine & N. H... 13,333 19.297 

| Massachusetts .. 78,084 107,722 

| Mobile ............... 9,586 14.621 
Belgium 1 New Orleans .... 19,826 26.252 
| New York .......... 602 761 

| Oregon _.............. 16,526 28.596 

| Philadelphia ...... 63,971 102.699 

| Porto Rico.......... 995 2.100 

| San Francisco.... 1,763 2,524 

| Washington ...... 16,681 21,082 

= i | Sets 264,761 $383,102 
. { Maine & N. H... 138 $487 
Canada .1 St. Lawrence...... 2,985 6,290 
| VGRMORE S20... 268 470 

{) e 3,391 $7,247 

Denmark and . eimskid 
Faroe Isl. Porto Rico.......... 31,907 $58.768 
Esthonia New York .......... 24,658 $70.709 
France { Massachusetts 12,981 $18,401 
Y New York .......... 8,936 14.446 

TOSGh......::.. Z2917 $32.847 

Japan Hawaii ~ 2.997 $5,776 
United are Sa, Eee se 
Kingdom New York ........... 1,007 $2.083 
Grand total..350,638 $560,532 

DOMES 'I1C HYDRAULIC CEMENT SHIPPED 
ALASKA, HAWAII AND PORTO RICO 

IN AUGUST, 1926* 

Alaska Barrels aie 
Hawaii hte 36,817 
Gener RICO sca UN Ree on eee 1,607 4,051 
*Cor 20,359  $49.180 
far ed from the records of the Bureau of 
lelee 1 Domestic Commerce and subject to 


ESTIMATED CLINKER (UNGROUND CE- 
MENT) AT THE MILLS AT END OF EACH 


MONTH, 1925 AND 1926, IN BARRELS 
Month 


1925 1926 
1) RS ee eee 7,017,000 9,074,000 
February .. : - 9,497,000 10,931,000 
March ...... -- 9,962,000 12,284,000 
yc) Pa eS Te sera 9,731,000 12,934,000 
May -- 9,053,000 11,649,000 
June ......... - 7,937,000 10,086,000 
FOF csi... 6,961,000 8,515.000 
August ..... F Ao 5,640,000 *7,362.000 
September . Seog se . 4,561,000 6,095,000 
October .... ee 4,086,000 he 
November . ow. ....... 5,013,000 
December .. 6,469,000 





*Revised. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS* 
EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY 
COUNTRIES IN AUGUST, 1926 
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Canadian Cement ‘Statistics 
for 1925 

EVISED statistics have just been issued 

showing that the sales of cement in 
Canada during 1925 totaled 8,166,597 bbl., 
valued at $14,046,704, as compared with 
7,498,624 bbl. at $13,398,411 in 1924. Im- 
ports during 1925 amounted to 21,849 bbl. 
and exports totaled 997,915 bbl. The follow- 
ing are the principal statistics: 


1924 1925 
Number of establish- 
hilt, eee eee eee 10 11 
Capital investment ....$36,766,574 $38,081,583 
‘Number of employes 1,837 1,926 


Salaries and wages....$ 2,531,622 $ 2,511,400 


Cost of fuel and elec- 
tricity 2,872,711 
Value of products...... 13,398,411 


Receiver Appointed for Unic 
Cement, Ltd. (Canada) 

PAUL VERMETTE has been appointed 
J. liquidator of the Unic Cement, Ltd., 
which operates a small plant near Montreal, 
Que. The company had two issues of bonds 
of $250,000 each, of which about $400,000 
is outstanding. The preferred shares amount 
to $200,000 and the common $800,000, while 
creditors claim $175,000. While the earnings 


are much below the figures required to meet 
fixed charges, they are not low enough to 


2,848,904 
14,046,704 


cease operations. 

The financial difficulties of the Unic com- 
pany are said to be due to the prevailing 
low prices of cement in the province of 
Quebec. It is possible, the report states, 
that the property will pass into the hands 
of the bondholders, who are expected to 


continue to operate the plant. 


Irish Rock Pieeghinn Deposit 


N apparently valuable deposit of phos- 
phate rock has been discovered in the 
western part of County Clare; and the Free 
State as a result of the discovery, 
cease to be an important importer of rock 


may, 


phosphate, and become an exporter if trans- 
port difficulties obstructing the development 
of the deposit on a large commercial scale 
can be overcome. The of the 
posit is seeking funds to develop the prop- 


owner de- 


Exported to— Barrels Tz eine , a 
Caiada map Ped erty. Additional data submitted by Consul 
Central America 1,928 5.759 Harold M. Collins, Dublin, relative to this 

ner eee 21,2 : : . . 
ita an... 4 oe coe deposit are available to interested firms upon 
MEXICO -...---.-------o-eeeeeeeesencenneeneeneeene 10,371 31.100 request to the Chemical Division, Bureau of 
Otte AONOMICR. <2.:......... .--27 620 96.038 ; ‘ S . 
Other countries... 8'797 30,198 Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 

64.946 $216,489 ton, D. C—New York Commercial. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1925 AND 1926 

_——Exports - - -Imports —_—_—__-— 
1925 1926 1925 1926 

Month Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value 
Jafitiary ........ 71,596 $207,547 72,939 $216,431 231,258 $364,196 360,580 $576,717 
February 56,249 181,356 73,975 220,706 119,077 206,308 314,118 527,948 
March. ....... 65,248 200.410 69,080 205,647 218,048 337,039 493,241 812,968 
April 39,508 263,831 96,296 284,772 197,686 280,826 257,302 398.114 
May 85,385 250.845 78,601 224,365 186,897 286,959 223,130 337.031 
June 71,343 217.899 80,624 248,814 254,937 409,539 335,570 495.744 
NE oe 98,141 286,543 130,822 370,220 335,118 499,602 250,262 395,981 
August ... 103,961 289,904 64,946 216,489 379,847 611,551 350,638 560,532 
September 102,649 DORAED  avinsnccins ai 513,252 729,121 
October ....... tn Janae ZIG AGP aceioiscn 535,050 824,268 
November ..........:....... 101,825 yt reer 388,604 ce ee AED) 
December . 100,323 296,900 ......... 295,543 526,001 ..... 2 

1,019,597 $3,003,128 _............ 3,655,317 $5,813,928 FR 
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E. E. Evans Recommends Quarry Code at 
Ohio Safety Conference 


Both Crushed Stone and Cement Quarry 
Operators Attend Columbus Meeting 


CONFERENCE on safety in Ohio 
quarries was held in the Neil House, 
Columbus, September 24, under the aus- 
pices of the division of safety and hygiene 
of the State Industrial Commission. T. P. 
Kearns, head of the division, presided. 
About 50 persons were present. 


Edward E. Evans, president of the 
Whitehouse Stone Co., Toledo, and _ presi- 
dent of the Ohio Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion, urged the formulation of a safety 
code for quarries as a protection of both 
employers and employes. Mr. Kearns 
announced that a tentative code has been 
worked out by the state and that it is 
planned to adopt a permanent code be- 
fore long. In his talk on this subject, 
Mr. Evans said: 


Would Compel Observance 


“I believe it is absolutely imperative 
that all stone producers who operate quar- 
ries become active in the establishment of 
a safety code in the interest of accident 
prevention. They should stand solidly be- 
hind the safety movement launched by the 
Division of Safety and Hygiene not only 
because of its economic value, but from a 
humanitarian standpoint.’ 


“The basic rate established by the In- 
dustrial Commission covering quarry op- 
erations is altogether too high as com- 
pared with many other industries where 
the hazards are equally as great. Several 
of the stone producers in the state, realiz- 
ing the seriousness of the situation, have 
adopted stringent safety measures and are 
carrying on an active campaign in the in- 
terest of accident prevention. They have 
expended not only considerable time, but 
a large amount of money in erecting 
guards and otherwise safeguarding the 
employe to the end that accidents may be 
materially reduced. 


“These same producers are being pen- 
alized because of the negligence on the 
part of many operators in this state who 
have paid little attention to the safety of 
the employe, with the result that manv 
accidents, and in some cases, fatalities, 
have occurred. This of course is not fair 
to the operators observing Safety meas- 
ures and will not be corrected until the 
state establishes a safety code and compels 
its observance.” 








*Better Highways, October, 1926, published by 
the Ohio Crushed Stone Association. 





Tells of Safeguard 
“Preventing Accidents Due to Explo- 
sives” was the subject of a very interest- 
ing talk by Frank F. McLaughlin, blast- 
ing engineer, France Stone Co., Toledo. 





E. E. Evans 


Mr. McLaughlin dealt largely with the 
safeguards that should be used in blast- 
ing. He answered many questions that 
had been put to him relative to methods 
of blasting and the use of explosives, in 
order that the danger of mishaps might 
be kept to the minimum. 

Addresses also were given by H. G. 
Jacobsen, Chicago, safety director of the 
Portland Cement Association, who spoke 
on “Prevention of Accidents from Mis- 
cellaneous Causes; Hand Tools, Burns, 
Motor Vehicles, Poor Housekeeping,” and 
Russell Frame, chairman of the central 
safety committee of the Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., Easton, Penn., talked on 
“How to Organize a Quarry for Safety 
With Special Reference to the Importance 
of Foremanship in Reducing Accidents.” 
E. I. Evans, actuary of the state industrial 
commission, discussed rates and Jay 
Thompson, manager of the Toledo Safety 





Council, told of the efforts being made 
to reduce accidents in that city. He sub- 
mitted to the conference a number of first- 
aid points, which were listened to attentively. 

The conference lasted all day and was 
one of extreme interest. Both state off- 
cials and quarry owners and managers 
expressed the opinion that much good 
would be derived from it. 


Safety in Machine Operations in the 
Stone Industry 


D. S. Souder, director, insurance and 
safety, France Stone Co., Toledo, said: 

“It is almost universally true that some 
accidents do not occur the first time that 
the injured person is doing the same thing 
that he is guilty of doing when injury 
occurs. He develops a habit of doing 
things carelessly because he is lucky when 
he starts doing them that way. We hear 
of grade crossing accidents — families 
wiped out. I venture to say that the 
drivers of these cars have been guilty of 
crossing railroads many times without 
stopping, looking or going into second 
gear. The same is true in the stone in- 
dustry. Conditions develop, such as the 
accumulation of oily waste or other com- 
bustible material and for a considerable 
length of time this refuse lies dormant 
and then a fire occurs and destroys the 
plant. 





Must Stop Bad Habits 


“Superintendents and foremen must 
learn that it is up to them to stop the bad 
habits of their employes and clean up 
these fire and accident hazards which are 
the result of gradual accumulation of com- 
bustible material and carelessness among 
the employes. It is because of the fact 
that statistics prove that injured workmen 
have previously been doing the same thing 
that they were doing when injury resulted 
that we are able, in the safety movement, 
to definitely hold the superintendent or 
foreman responsible for the accidents at 
his plant. 


“Bad habits, regardless of whether 4 
man gets hurt or not, must be promptly 
stopped. Men walk under a lift and, not 
getting hurt, develop a habit of walking 
under the lift so that some day they will 
walk underneath a lift when a chain oF 
cable breaks. It is just like crossing 4 
railroad track without stopping, looking 
and listening. 
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“Tt is safe to say that the best and most 
eficient operation is, in the long run, the 
safest. It will eventually pay big divi- 
dends in any quarry to have a place for 
everything and take the necessary time to 
put everything in its place. It is far bet- 
ter to properly store a broken gear than 
to drop it where someone will break a leg 
perhaps not this week or this month but, 
possibly, at some future time. Accidents 
result more from omissions and things 
that you do not do than from things 
which you do do. While everything pos- 
sible must be done to make getting hurt 
a difficult job, it must be remembered 
that 90% of accidents are caused by hu- 
man carelessness. The majority of us 
have advanced to such a position that we 
have habits of carelessness. Employes 
must be ‘sold’ upon the matter of safety. 
They must be taught to realize that it is 
their flesh and blood that is at stake. The 
fact that accidents are an economic prob- 
lem for the employer does not begin to 
compare with the fact that accidents are 
an economic problem for the employe. In 
the majority of cases he is unprepared 
from an insurance standpoint to withstand 
the economic loss of time or of life. 


Rock Products 


High Cost of Accidents 


“As many of you are in the position of 
being a part of management, it might be 
well to mention that it takes $104.30 of 
payroll money to give an employe $100 
for the work which he renders. Then 
again, talking accidents in terms that a 
stone man appreciates, namely: tonnage, ap- 
ply your accident costs in terms of tonnage 
which you have to produce in order to pay 
for the accident losses and, gentlemen, I 
think the depreciation in yearly tonnage to- 
tals will be so great that it will startle you 
into action. For an example: I know of 
an accident where there was one personal 
injury which cost $2000. Figuring that in 
terms of tonnage at 20 cents per ton, it 
would take 10,000 tons of stone to pay 
for that accident loss. How long would 
it be necessary to operate your plant to 
produce that 10,000 tons of stone to pay 
for a needless bit of carelessness? 

“Gentlemen, that is enough concerning 
the economic side of it and, in closing 
my talk, I wish to appeal to you for con- 
sideration of the human element which— 
after all is said—is the most important 
factor to us all. 


Safety, a Sales Problem 


By J. R. Davis 


Works Manager, United States Gypsum Company, Gypsum, Ohio 


T has been generally recognized since the 

beginning of the safety movement that 
any organization must be practically sold on 
the idea of safety before satisfactory prog- 
ress can be made in the prevention of acci- 
dents. All have undoubtedly used this very 
expression in one way or another, but. how 
many of you have actually applied good sales 
tactics in putting safety across in your plant? 
It is only logical, if men must be sold on 
the subject, that sales methods be used, and 
it is just as easy to sell safety as it is to 
sell some article of merchandise. 

One of the greatest sales weapons in the 

world today is modern advertising. It is a 
science in itself and takes on many forms, 
such as outdoor advertising, magazine, and 
newspaper advertising, form letters, etc. All 
of these have their value in a good safety 
organization. Signboards, bulletin boards, 
Plant papers, and circular letters should be, 
and are being used to advertise safety. 
But are we using good advertising practice 
in this phase of our work? A good advertis- 
ing man realizes the value of attractive sign 
boards and frequent changes in their makeup 
so that they constantly attract attention. He 
Places them where the most people will see 
them and wastes little money in boards on the 
back roads and by-ways. 

Are we applying these same principles to 
our safety advertising? Our bulletin boards 
should be made as attractive as possible, the 


bulletins should be regularly changed and 
attractively arranged to draw the men’s at- 
tention. News and other bulletins may be 
used on the board for the purpose of draw- 
ing the men so that they will read the safety 
bulletins while there. Bulletin boards and 
sign boards should be placed where they will 
be seen by the most men. Don’t stick them 
off in corners, in out-of-the-way places, and 
expect men to read them. At night they 
should be well lighted, just as the live ad- 
vertising man lights his sign boards. The 
same principles apply to the use of house 
organs, circular letters, etc. More thought 
should be given to the actual sales value of 
these mediums. 

I recently heard a luncheon club speaker 
say that modern advertising was the greatest 
spreader of Bolshevism in the world today. 
His reason is that it makes us all dissatisfied 
with the things we have. I do not believe in 
Bolshevism or desire to spread it, but if our 
safety advertising can make the men dis- 
satisfied with their careless lot, we have 
made a big advance in getting safety across. 

I know that many men will say this is not 
a new thought. You are following all these 
points at the present time and still do not 
receive the proper reaction from your men. 
Remember though that advertising is only a 
part of selling, and don’t deceive yourself 
that you are really selling by doing only 
this. Here is where the real selling comes in. 
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A modern sales organization consists of a 
sales manager, division managers, territory 
supervisors, and actual salesmen. These may 
be backed up by special sales representa- 
tives, demonstrators and service men. All of 
these are already found in your own organi- 
zations, properly placed and fairly well 
equipped to take part in an organization to 
sell safety. 

In our larger plants the safety supervisor, 
or the safety engineer, or whatever he is 
called, is the sales manager for safety. It is 
his duty to direct the advertising and the 
efforts of the organization in conducting your 
sales campaign. Naturally, he must be prop- 
erly qualified to fill the position and must 
be properly backed up by the management, 
the same as any sales manager. In a smaller 
plant where it is not possible to have a full 
time safety man, the plant manager becomes 
sales manager for safety, the same as most 
small plant managers are also sales mana- 
gers for their products. 


If there are various departments in the 
plant, the heads of these departments are 
the division managers for safety. They are 
the ones who should know their own terri- 
tories and under the proper guidance of the 
safety man, they should direct the work in 
their department. In the larger plant where 
there are additional men in the safety ofgani- 
zation, some of these may act as division 
managers for certain parts of the plant and 
the department head then becomes a territory 
supervisor in the scheme. Other men in the 
safety department, such as inspectors, and so 
on, take their place as the demonstrators 
and service men for safety. They demon- 
strate the proper and safe way that work 
should be done and see that the workmen 
derive the greatest benefit from the safety 
work. 

The next, and ‘probably most important 
part of the organization, is the actual sales 
force. Who are the safety salesmen in your 
plant? 

Your foremen. Much has been written and 
said regarding the foreman’s place in acci- 
dent prevention, but after all isn’t he really 
the direct salesman of safety, and are not 
results produced directly proportional to his 
ability as a salesman? No live sales mana- 
ger would put a salesman on the road to 
sell his product unless that man knew con- 
siderable about the product and was himself 
actually sold on it. It is unfortunate, but 
true, that most of us go about our safety 
work blindly, scarcely realizing the value of 
the foremen in this work. Many times our 
foremen are working directly against our 
best interests, because they are not sold and 
the proper efforts have not been made by 
the organization to sell safety to each of 
them, and through them to the men in the 
plant. 

One thing that a sales manager follows 
is the number of calls made by a salesman. 
It has been definitely determined that the 
volume of sales is in almost direct propor- 
tion to the number of calls made. Many com- 
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panies today have adopted automobiles for 
the very reason that they speed up their 
salesmen and increase the number of calls. 
Since the number of calls, or contacts, de- 
termines largely the volume of sales, who, 
then, in your organization is better fitted to 
sell safety than the foreman who is in 
constant contact with the men? 


There are many ramifications in the mod- 
ern sales organization, but after all it is 
personal contact which is largely responsible 
for most of the sales that are made. Adver- 
tising places the man in a favorable state 
of mind to the thing that is being sold, but 
it is usually the personal contact which 
finally closes the sale. How many automo- 
biles would be sold as a direct result of 
advertising if the live auto salesman did not 
follow up the prospect and close the deal? 
There are today several instances of great 
success in industry based entirely on the pro- 
gram of national advertising and direct per- 
sonal contact through a widespread sales or- 
ganization. Two of these that come to my 
mind are Fuller Brushes and Realsilk Hos- 
iery ; and let me say here that if these com- 
panies stopped their national advertising, or 
withdrew their salesmen from the field, they 
would soon cease to exist. 


Their success is dependent on the continua- 
tion of sales work; and the success of our 
safety work in the end is not so much de- 
pendent on how good a sales organization 
we build up, but on how well they continue 
to use their salesmanship, for few men stay 
sold on anything. 

No company is ever really a success, no 
matter how strong their sales organization, 
unless they have rendered a direct service to 
their customers and stood back of their prod- 
ucts. In exactly the same way our efforts 
in selling safety will be of no avail unless we 
back it up with the proper spirit of service 
and prove to the men that we stand back 
of the safety movement without any reserve. 


Government Selects Second 
Potash Exploration Site 

HE AREA designated as second in order 

of preference for exploration for com- 
mercial deposits of potash in the federal 
government’s program to develop ample do- 
mestic potash supplies centers at the Mary 
Baker No. 1 Discovery oil well in the south- 
east quarter of the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 8, Groome Survey, Upton County, Texas, 
it is announced by the Bureau of Mines of 
the Commerce Department. The bureau is 
empowered to choose any point within a 
two-mile radius of this oil well for 
drilling of the test hole. 


the 


This is one of the four alternative loca- 
tions recommended by the United States 
Geological Survey as being favorably sit- 
uated for potash exploration purposes, An- 
nouncement of the location of the first area 
in the northwest corner of section 4, William 
Teer Survey, Upton County, Texas, center- 
ing about the Dixie Hughes No. 1 oil well, 
was made recently. 
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Under the terms of the enabling act, ap- 
proved June 25, 1926, which authorizes the 
expenditure of $100,000 per annum during a 
period of five years for the purpose of pot- 
ash exploration, the Bureau of Mines is 
required to negotiate contracts with all land 
owners and holders of mineral rights within 
a radius of one mile of the point selected 
for drilling. The failure of any land owner 
or holder of mineral rights to accept the 
government’s terms would, therefore, block 
the drilling program in that particular area. 





Join the Red Cross! 


HE American National Red Cross will 

hold its tenth annual roll call from Arm- 
istice Day, November 11, to Thanksgiving, 
November 25, when all are cordially invited 
to become members of this great organiza- 
tion. Membership dues paid at that time 
maintain the work of the Red Cross—local, 
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RED CROSS | 








Symbol of service used by the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross in their 1926 
membership drive 


national, and international—throughout the 
coming year. 

The work of this organization is not un- 
known. Wherever disaster has occurred, the 
Red Cross is one of the first to be on hand 
offering relief and the benefits of an organ- 
ized first aid. But another side of their 
work and which is of vast importance to 
industries, is the large amount of first-aid 
instruction given in various fields of activ- 
ity. This past year over 19,000 were in- 
structed and completed the Red Cross 
course. 

On the basis of this service, and accom- 
plishments in other fields equally valuable 
to the whole country, the American Red 
Cross will seek new members and renewal 
of old memberships. 


October 30, 1926 


Keystone Phosphate Starts 
Operations at Bear Lake 

“[ BE Keystone Phosphate Co., Nampa, 

Ida., has started operations at the Bear 
Valley phosphate mine, according to a re- 
cent announcement in the Nampa (Ida.) Free 
Press. The Bear Valley property, which js 
located near Paris, Ida., and is weli known 
over the entire west, was purchased recently 
by the Keystone company from the Bear 
Lake Phosphate Co. 

Harry Jackson of Nampa has been ap- 
pointed supervising engineer. As soon as in- 
stallation of the machinery has been com- 
pleted, the company hopes to have a monthly 
output of 10,000 tons, most of which will be 
shipped to the central states. Some will go 
to California, an order having been placed 
for 40,000 tons. They also have an order for 
1,000 tons to be shipped to Japan. 


New York Building Material 


Dealers Discuss Financing 


UILDING material dealers of Manhat- 

tan and the Bronx met recently and 
abruptly stopped further sale of basic build- 
ing materials where the retained percentage 
and other credit abuses were left in the con- 
tract so indefinitely as to suggest the financ- 
ing of undated owners’ building operations, 
says Allen E. Beals in the current Dow 
Service Daily Building Reports. 

In addition to this they reaffirmed their 
policy of last June to the effect that they 
would keep rigidly to the business of selling 
building putting themselves on 
record as discountenancing incidental finan- 
cial aid to builders whose credit position is 
not satisfactorily established and whose poli- 
cies with regard to trade practice fall short 
of the standards constituting a safe business 
risk. 


materials, 


They even went so far as to make the 
dead-line retroactive to October 1, 1926, so 
as to avoid special conditions surrounding 
pending transactions. 


Continued pressure upon building material 
appliance and equipment distributors in New 
York City is being applied through building 
trade channels to induce other lines to follow 
the example of the Structural Steel Board 
of Trade members and those of the Masons 
Material Dealers Association of the City ot 
New York. 


Odd Rock Used for Landscaping 


OCK of unusual appearance has brought 

a new industry to Oregon City, Ore. 
F. Esposito, landscape gardener, discovered 
that the rock, which had been considered 
worthless for twenty years, could be used 
very effectively to beautify residence rounds 
and large estates. He has leased the Tel- 
ford property containing a large supply . 
this rock, which is porous and occurs ™ 
various shapes and sizes.—Portlam/ (Ore.) 
Oregonian. 
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AModern German Compendium 
of Lime-Burning 


DAS KALKBRENNEN UND DIE GEWINN- 
VON KOHLEN-SAUREHALTIGEN 
( {. 2nd Edition. By Berthold Block, Civil 
Engineer, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany, Otto 
Spamer Co., Leipzig, Germany. 512 pp., 270 illus- 
trations. Price, 25 Rmk., paper covers, and 27.50 
Rmk., cloth. 


HE second edition of “Das Kalkbrennen” 

which was first published in 1916 meets 
the need that has long been felt for a good 
compilation of data on the burning of lime. 
The author has made no changes in the 
structure of the book, but has added the 
results obtained by German lime-burners in 
their use of substitutes for coal in firing. 
More economical use of coal was forced on 
the Germans through loss of much of their 
coal lands due to the terms of the peace 
treaty. Consequently, it is not surprising 
to find that excellent results in saving coal 
and using low grade fuel have been ob- 
tained by modification of kilns and applica- 
tion of principles of more efficient operation 
discovered by research. 

In the chapters on lime kilns, there are 
shown various types of old and new kilns 
and a review of the experimental work of 
different scientists which brought about the 
change. The economical features of the 
shaft kiln of the mixed-feed, gas-fired and 
externally fired types are compared and this 
is done with the rotary kiln also. Ring 
kilns, which are rarely used in the United 
States because of too high a labor cost, and 
a tunnel kiln are discussed. Of great value 
is a review of the work done on the physi- 
cal and chemical processes of lime-burning. 
This includes the effects of CO, gas, water, 
Water vapor, coal, coke, etc., on the decom- 
position of limestone. 

Several chapters are devoted to the burn- 
ing process itself. The changes in shaft 
kiln design and the operation methods and 
Precautions to be observed for efficient pro- 
duction are well treated. Kiln firing with 
solid, liquid and gaseous fuels and the meth- 
ods by which these fuels are used are cov- 
ered in brief but excellent manner. A de- 
scription of an apparatus for the electrical 
decomposition of limestone is of interest. 
Perhaps too much attention is given to 
mixed-feed firing and the use of peat, coal 
substitutes and low grade fuels from the 
American point of view. At present we are 


not greatly concerned with low grade fuels 
in this country, 


Probably one of the most important chap- 


ters in the book is that given over to the 
heat calculations and fuel consumption in 
# So-called “ideal” lime kiln. While highly 
theoretical, the data are valuable because of 
the fundamental Principles involved and they 
‘urnish many ideas that serve as a basis 


for research which may lead to practical 
results. Such a kiln would utilize part of 
the hot gases drawn off the top of the cal- 
cining zone and put them back into the 
kiln, thus cutting down considerably on the 
amount of fuel required. 

There are several sections devoted to the 
building of kilns and their most efficient 
design with respect to the type of fuel to 
be used. Kiln shells, lining and instructions 
for their care are discussed in much detail. 
The operation of different types of kilns 
with precautions to be observed in the charg- 
ing and drawing are treated in several chap- 
ters. Equipment used for kiln control, such 
as recording thermometers, pyrometers and 
mechanical drawing of lime, handling, etc., 
are fully described. 

The utilization of the CO, gas and equip- 
ment for drawing it off, washing and re- 
covering is well covered. This is in line 
with current German practice for, in con- 
trast to American commercial lime plants, 
CO, recovery is carried out on quite an ex- 
tensive scale. Different processes and pat- 
ents for using waste heat (from the gases 
off the top of the kiln) are illustrated. 

Essentially, lime burning is carried on in 
Germany and Europe in about the same man- 
ner as practiced in the United States, so 
identical methods of control used in those 
countries may be applied, but it must be 
admitted that Europeans have, through their 
more careful check analyses on kiln gases, 
finished lime, etc., made lime production 
more efficient and produced better lime. The 
reader of the book can gain much that will 
be useful to him by a careful study of the 
chapters on kiln control. 

On the whole, the book contains material 
which would be of inestimable value for 
all lime men if it were properly translated. 
It may not contribute anything not already 
known, but it must be considered that there 
are scarcely a half dozen really modern 
books on so important a subject. The worth 
of the book lies in the fact that the author 
has gathered the widely scattered informa- 
tion on lime burning and put it in an 
orderly form. The theoretical side is well 
taken care of, but the practical needs the 
addition of American methods to make it 
complete. The illustrations are plentiful and 
well chosen to fit the subject matter. 


Rocks and Rock Minerals 
OCKS and Rock Minerals, by Louis V. 
Pirsson, formerly professor of geology in 
Sheffield Scientific School, has appeared in 
a second edition revised by Alfred Knopf, 
Yale professor of physical geology. 
The book, while perhaps intended for stu- 
dents’ use, is just what is wanted by the 


77 


man who needs a clear, concise and simple 
work on the common rocks by which he may 
identify them sufficiently for practical pur- 
poses. Microscopic work, so important in 
close examination and particular identifica- 
tion of rocks, has been rightly omitted, as 
the ordinary man does not have a micro- 
scope at his command. But the general prin- 
ciples of petrology are well explained. There 
are excellent tables for the identification of 
rock minerals. One of these, modified from 
the tables of the Brush-Penfield Determina- 
tive Mineralogy, is for complete determina- 
tion; the other is for rough field work. 
There is a table for the determination of 
common rocks which seems simple and yet 
complete. The illustrations are excellent and 
the book is well printed and bound. 

The book is recommended to the reader 
who wants a simple and inexpensive work 
that will teach what it is necessary for the 
practical man to know about rocks. It is 
published by John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
New York. 


New British Book on Cement 


and Concrete 

ee AND T. EARLE, LTD., of Wil- 

* mington, Hull, England, is one of the 
best known British firms making portland 
cement. It has been in the business since 
1809. Recently the company issued a book 
called “The Making and Testing of Port- 
land Cement and Concrete,” and published 
by it at 10 shillings net. It is obviously 
intended more for the users of cement than 
for producers, but those interested in the 
production of cement and aggregate will 
find much in it that is interesting and im- 
portant. 

All English technical books seem to be 
well printed and illustrated, and this volume 
is an exceptionally handsome specimen of 
book making. The text is printed on “hand 
made” paper and the halftone illustrations 
on heavy enameled stock. 

The contents include a brief description 
of cement manufacture, a chapter on cement 
testing (which includes the British standard 
specification revised to 1925), and chapters 
on quick-hardening cements, the making of 
concrete, the testing of concrete, and some 
concrete problems. An appendix gives some- 
thing of the chemical analysis of cements. 
About a fourth of the book is given to 
cement testing, and another fourth is de- 
voted to making concrete. In this section 
Prof. Abrams’ methods and theories are 
explained and confirmatory results from the 


company’s experience are given. Especial 
stress is laid on the necessity for clean 
aggregate, and this section is illustrated 


with a number of micro-photographs of 
clean and dirty sands and rock fragments. 
The chapter on quick-hardening cements 
describes the company’s “Pelumina” brand. 
An analysis is given showing the varia- 
tion from common portland and high alumina 
cement. Pelumina gives a tensile strength 
in one day equal to the British standard 
specification requirements for 7 days. 
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Current Abstracts of Foreign Literature 


Measurement of Change in Spatial Di- 
mensions of Cements—In 1918 an instru- 
ment known as the “Comparator” was de- 
veloped for the determination of the change 
in the spatial dimensions of various cements. 
This instrument, it is claimed, is used in 
many cement mill laboratories and the in- 
ventor of the instrument has made certain 
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“Comparator” for measuring changes in 
spatial dimensions of cements 


changes and improvements in it which are 
described below. 


In place of the transparent glass plate of 
the following dimensions, 12x28x1.1tol.3 
mm., there is now used a glass plate made 
of milky glass, which makes it easier to 
observe the fissure cut in the cement block, 
particularly where dark cements are to be 
viewed. This also is good for test samples 
which assume a dark color due to their stor- 
age under water. 


The arrangement of the plate is carried 
out in the following manner: In making 
the test samples, a bottom plate is placed 
in the mold to which two glass plates are 
affixed. This can be seen from the accom- 
panying figure. The glass plates therefore 
represent elevations in the surface of the 
bottom plate. These plates are placed in the 
corresponding depressions in the surface of 
the cube samples. 

When cast cements or mortars are being 
tested, the standard molds are made water- 
proof. For this purpose a thick glass plate 
is employed as the bottom plate and the 
various joints are covered with a heated 
mixture of beeswax and rosin, and the milky 
glass plate is pressed to an inner side wall 
of the well greased mold. These plates ad- 
here well to the greased surfaces of the side 
walls but it is best in order to prevent these 
plates from being loosened from the walls 
not to pour the cement or mortar against 
these plates. After 20 hr. stay in the molds, 
the cast forms are removed leaving the glass 
plates firmly imbedded in the cement. The 
side walls are employed for the reason that 
the surface of the other walls is not flat 
enough to enable accurate measurements to 
be made with the comparator. 

After the tests to determine the swelling 
and the contraction of the samples of ce- 
ment have been carried out, the same sam- 
ples may be used in the determination of 
the mechanical strength of the cement.— 
Zement (1926), 34, 594-5. 


Making Plaster Blocks Impermeable— 
Three different methods have been studied 
for rendering plaster block impermeable, In 
the first, the block of plaster is covered with 
an impermeable film which is resistant to 
moisture. This method has given interesting 
results. Thus various paints and varnishes 
and resistant white-washes have been em- 
ployed for this purpose as well as such sub- 
stances as paraffin, wax and stearic acid. 
The second method is to produce an insolu- 
ble compound on the surface of the plaster 
block, by a reaction between some substance 
and the plaster itself. Hydrated barium 
oxide has been used with considerable suc- 
cess for this: purpose. It is supposed that 
the hydrated oxide penetrates into the pores 
of the plaster and reacts with the sulphate 
of lime to give a compound which is more 
insoluble, i.e., barium sulphate. 

The third method consists in the addition 
of an absolutely impervious substance, re- 
sistive to water penetration, to the plaster 
itself when the latter is made. This, how- 
ever, did not result in much success, though 
various substances such as zinc stearate, 
glue, gum tragacanth, dextrin and water 
glass have been employed for this purpose.— 
Revue des Mat. de Const., April, 1926. 


Deterioration of Cements—An investi- 
gation has been made to determine the ac- 
tion of prolonged storage on cements, the 
prime factors being the deterioration that 
might take place due to storage alone, all 
other possible causes being eliminated. Vari- 
ous cements such as portland, slag, and iron 
were tested, but conclusive results were ob- 
tained only for the portland cements. 

In all the portland cements under test 
there were no signs of any deterioration in 
strength during the first few years of the 
investigation, and it was only at the end of 
a period of four to six years that certain 
types of cement showed lowered strengths, 
while all the rest retained the required 
strength. 

The slag cements showed unmistakable 
signs of a reduction in strength within a 
period of only three months, and this effect 
was accentuated with age, so that at the end 
of a prolonged period of three years the 
strength had been reduced by about 50%. 

Portland cements made with iron oxide 
gave results which varied very considerably 
according to their manufacture method. 
Some of these cements did not change dur- 
ing the first year but others showed marked 
changes much sooner.—Revue des Mat. de 
Const., May, 1926. 

Rapid-Setting Super-Cement—A high 
strength and rapid setting portland cement is 
made from materials used in the manufacture 
of ordinary cement except that small quan- 
tities of iron minerals, such as pyrites are 
added which serve to increase the volumetric 


stability of the cement so made. These ma. 
terials should be ground fine and the mix. 
ture made as homogeneous as possible. The 
clinker should be well burnt, but it must not 
be fused. Tests have shown that the fusion 
of the raw materials, when carried out under 
the best of conditions, generally produce a 
product which is inferior to that which js 
obtained from sintered clinker. 

Fine grinding of the cement is jindis- 
pensable to obtaining high initial strength, 
In the setting of portland cement the re- 
action, from the physical standpoint, js 
purely a surface reaction between the par- 
ticles of the cement. Hence if the total sur- 
face of the particles of clinker that take 
part in the reaction is increased, the energy 
which is stored in them will be realeasd at 
a greater speed.—Revue des Mat. de Const., 
March, 1926. ' 


The Automatic Shaft Kiln and Its Prod- 
uct—A product of just as high quality can 
be obtained in the shaft kiln as in the rotary 
kiln. Considerable data is given on the 
operating results obtained with these types 
of kilns, including information on the com- 
position of raw materials as well as of the 
finished products. Various illustrations. also 
accompany the report. The investigation is 
carried out advantageously in the so-called 
“moist chambers” with pulverized material 
which has been moistened and pressed into 
thin sheets. This method yields better re- 
sults than with the ordinary fine ground 
preparations. — Zement, 15, 370-73, 389-91, 
404-7. 


Cement Compositions—Material con- 
taining 12% or upwards of alumina, such as 
clay, kaolin, alunite, diaspore, cyanite, bento- 
nite, slags, cryolite, feldspar, bauxite, is 
heated to a temperature which is  insuffi- 
cient to drive off all the water of crystalli- 
zation. This material is mixed with other 
materials which contain the alkaline earths, 
such as the limestones, blast furnace slag, 
calcium oxide or calcium hydroxide, gy? 
sum, portland cement, marl, made into 4 
slurry, and digested with sulphuric acid. 
To this slurry is added further alkaline 
earths, producing further reaction, and then 
the product is burnt with or without the 
addition of more alkaline earth, to make 4 
cement. 

With a high percentage of sulphates, 4 
temperature of 250 to 450 deg. F. gives 4 
quick-setting product. Where a high per 
centage of calcium hydroxide is present, 4 
temperature of 400 to 600 deg. F. is pre 
ferred. The reaction is accelerated by add- 
ing alkali to the aluminous earth before 
heating. The process also includes the roast- 
ing of clay, digesting it with sulphuric acid, 
and then adding the alkaline earths.—British 
Patent No. 253,929. 
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| Sand and Gravel Operation That Evolved 


| Into a Cement Products Factory 


' New England Sand and Gravel Company Becomes 
: the New England Concrete Products Company 


“T’HERE is more than one way to ‘skin 

the cat’,” as the old familiar school-boy 
saying goes, and so the New England Sand 
and Gravel Co. found when they decided to 
abandon a perfectly good sand and gravel 


y operation in favor of a concrete products 

factory. The sand and gravel plant was one 

. of the most notable pumping, gravity screen- 

: ing and washing plants in the United States, 

e 

: and one of the few large sand and 

. gravel washing and screening plants 

F in New England, when it was in op- 

1 eration in 1922 (a description was 

. published in Rock Propucts, Decem- 

“ ber 18, 1920). 

4 _The proprietors engaged for a long 

1 time in an uphill struggle to educate 
town and small city engineers in the 
advantages of washed and screened 

\- material over unprepared road-side 

1S material, which is particularly plenti- 

0- ful in this section of Massachusetts 

is (West Peabody). In the meantime a 

i- cement products plant was built and 
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Cement products plant that grew 


operated as a by-products plant, as is now 
done by many sand and gravel and crushed 
stone operators. 

Convinced, finally, that they could no 
longer meet local-pit competition for small 
orders—they were beyond reach of the Bos- 
ton metropolitan district’s big business—it 
was decided to abandon the commercial sand 
and gravel operation and develop the cement 





Concrete building units 











out of the New England Sand 


products end of the business. The equip- 
ment in the gravel plant was sold, and now 
only the shell of the plant remains. Since 
then the products plant has been operating 
on the accumulated stock of sand, but the 
time is approaching when a smaller sand 
and gravel excavating, screening and wash- 
ing operation must be started again to pro- 
vide the aggregate for the growing products 
business. 

The products made are blocks, brick, 
“waterseal” proof tile and “armor- 
stone.” The “armorstone” products 
are reinforced unit slabs of various 
sizes and shapes, which interlock and 
form the side walls of buildings—par- 
ticularly one and two car garages. 
It is a patented concrete unit which 
is said to have made considerable 
progress in New Jersey, and has been 
found to “take” fairly well in this 
section of New England. 

The products plant itself is not out 
of the ordinary, although its history 
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Work bench for making Spanish roofing tile 


most certainly is. There are. two. Blystone 
power mixers, a power-driven Anchor block 
and: brick machine and several benches for 
making the roofing tile by hand. The ‘“‘armor- 
stone” siding is poured into steel forms from 
a bucket on-an overhead traveler. The roof- 
ing tile are made in both the flat “French” 
style and the “Spanish” rounded form. The 
coloring is vivid reds and greens—the bright- 
est concrete. products colors the writer has 
seen. 


Adding the Color 


The colors are mineral pigments mixed 
with portland cement and ground for several 
hours in a ball mill. The mixture of finely 


ground cement and color is troweled into the 
surface of the tile, insuring their water- 
proofness as well as the permanency of the 
This work is done by intelligent 
piece-work basis. 


coloring. 


Italian workmen on a 





View of products plant from old sand and gravel 


plant building 


Pallets for roofing tile 





Interior showing ball mill (left-hand corner) for grinding color 


They seem really 
workmanship. 


to take pride in their 


William J. L. Roop, vice-president and 
general manager of the company, is also a 
real estate developer and builder and in this 
way has been able to demonstrate the virtues 
and beauty of cement products in a very 
practical way. His business has also been 
helped by the circulation of some attractive 
literature showing the color effects possible 
with his tile and brick. 

Walter Scholes is president of the New 
England Concrete Products Co.; Karl W. 
Battis, secretary and treasurer, and Herbert 
G. Pearse, sales manager. The company 
has its main office in Boston. 


~ 


Concrete Pipe Company 
Changes Hands 
HE controlling interest in the Concrete 
Pipe Co., of Klamath Falls, Ore., has 
been purchased by W. D. Miller and his 
associates. C. H. Knowles, recently owner 
of the company, has retired and the new 
owners assumed possession October 10. It 
is planned to enlarge the plant in the near 
future. This is the only similar concern in 
southern Oregon and it is stated that there 
is an adequate market to make it an out- 
standing industry in the region. 
Mr. Miller is president of the Miller Con- 
struction Co. There is, however, no connec- 
tion between these two firms. 





~ 


Stock on hand includes block, brick, roofing tile and 


building units 
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Building with Concrete Lumber 


This Material Adapts Itself Especially 
to Colonial Type of Architecture 


ONCRETE “boards” are a form of ce- 

ment product that has been experimented 
with in different parts of this country and 
also in Europe. The main reason for such 
a product would seem to be the combining 
of the outside finish with the supporting 
walls, or in other words to imitate frame 
construction as closely as a very different 
material will permit. 


Colonial houses were usually built of frame 
construction in the northern states and con- 
crete lumber succeeds in giving the same 
exterior effect as is shown in the illustra- 
tion. The outer surface may be painted 
white with any of the compounds that are 
adapted to concrete, or the product itself 
may be white. 


The system employed in making the con- 
crete lumber for this building is known as 
the Wigglesworth system, from its inventor. 
The posts that form the corners and also 
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House built with concrete lumber 





the posts in the wall that correspond to the 
studding on a frame house are cast in one 
piece with a section of concrete board. When 
the building is erected the holes in these 
attached corner blocks, shown in the illus- 
tration, are filled with concrete which acts 
as a dowel when it has set. 


The boards shown in the illustration were 
made from cement and limestone screenings. 
Other aggregates were available, but the 
screenings were found to give a more plastic 
mixture and a surface of the proper texture. 

One of the large Philadelphia builders 
used this system. of construction successfully 
for a time and found that it was satisfactory 
from the technical standpoint. But the trend 
is way from houses of this. type and toward 
exterior finishes of stucco, with the Spanish 
styie, and brick, for which faced concrete 
brick may be used. So the making of con- 
crete lumber has been given up. 


Neat Post for 
Street Signs 


N these days when strangers 

are constantly passing through 
the streets of almost any town, 
on automobile trips, street signs 
are more essential than ever. 
Usually lamp posts are utilized 
as sign posts, but where special 
posts for signs have to be put 
up a neat concrete post has 
many advantages over the usual 
wooden or iron post. 


The picture shows a very neat 
design for a sign post used in 
some of the newer residential 
sections of Philadelphia. It is 
a twisted Moorish column of 
the form made familiar by the 
present vogue for Spanish ar- 


Board with post section attached 


chitecture, and where the houses are of the 
Spanish style it is all the more appropriate. 

The example given was cast in a plaster- 
of-paris mold which was made from a clay 
model. The center of the post is a 2-in. iron 
pipe which is brought above the concrete to 
hold the frame to which the signs are riveted. 
White cement and an almost white silicious 
sand were used in the mix. 


Some beautiful effects have been also pro- 
duced by varying the design and through 
the use of colored aggregates. Not only are 
such posts distinctive but they are also eco- 
nomical, for after once in place they require 
no attention in the way of upkeep. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


EDWIN BROOKER, Consulting Transportation and Traffic Expert 


Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Proposed Changes in Rates 
HE following are the latest proposed 


changes in freight rates up to the week 
beginning October 25: 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


14252. Crushed stone, carloads, White Sulphur, 
Ohio, to New London, Ohio. Present rate, 80c 
per net ton; proposed, 70c per net ton. 

14253. Crushed stone and articles taking same 
rates, carloads, East Liberty, Ohio, to Springfield, 
Ohio. Present rate, sixth class; proposed, 80c per 
net ton. 

14259. Gravel and sand, except blast, core, en- 
gine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grinding 
or polishing loam, molding or silica, carloads, 
Wellsville, Ohio, to Sharpsville and Sharon, Penn. 
Present rates, 10c; proposed, 105c per ton of 
2000 Ib. 

14260. Sand and gravel, carloads, from siding 
of the Buck Hill Washed Sand and Gravel Co., 
west of Canton, Ohio. 


Prop. Pres. Prop. Pres. 
To (Ohio)— Rate Rate To (Ohio)— Rate Rate 
Apple Creek....70 90 Le) ee 95 120 


Barberton ...... 65 70 Mansfield. ...... 95 120 


Bowdil .......... 60 80 Marshallville 65 70 
Brink Haven..90 120 Millersburg ..80 90 
Canal Fulton..60 70 Orrville. ........3 60 80 
Cimton ........2 60 70 Warwick ........ 60 70 
Earlville ........ 80 90 Wooster ........ 75 120 


Killbuck ........ 85 90 


Rates in cents per ton of 2000 lb. 

14261. Gravel and sand, except blast, core, en- 
gine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica, carloads, 
from siding of the Buck Hill Washed Sand and 
‘Gravel Co. to Ohio. Present rates, sixth class; 
proposed rates, per net ton: 








Rate, Rate, 
To (Ohio)— Cents To (Ohio)— Cents 
_O ee 75 CS. Eee 80 
Botzum ............:... 80 Minerva. .............. 70 
Breckville ........ . 90 Mogadore .... 70 
Carrollton ............ 70 See 70 
Chagrin Falls...... 90 Smithville -........... 70 
& 1) 80 Sonnerberg ........ 70 
eveland | ............ 90 Sonth Park.......... 90 
US een 80 Spencer ........ 85 
Howenstein ........ 70 Valley Jct 80 
J . 80 Wellington — ........ 90 
Rrumroy: ............-- 70 SUG or ccsccc oo. 70 
Leesville ............... 80 
14265. Lime, common or hydrated, carloads, 


Becks, Mitchel, Murdock and Salem, Ind., to east 
bank Upper Mississippi River crossings. To ap- 
ply only on traffic destined to Trans-Mississippi 
River territory. Present rate, 19'%c; proposed 
12%c. 

14266. Crushed stone, carloads, Marble Cliff 
and West Columbus, Ohio, to Ripley, W. Va. 
Present rate, 260c per net ton; proposed, 240c per 
net ton. 

14267. Crushed stone, carloads, to Detroit, 
Mich., from Silica, Holland, Martin, Whitehouse, 
Woodville, Gibsonburg, Luckey and Maple Grove, 
Ohio. Proposed rate, 95c per net ton. 

14288. Gravel and sand, except blast, core, en- 
gine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry glass, grinding 
or polishing loam molding or silica, carloads, 
Wellsville, Ohio, to Sharpsville and Sharon, Penn. 
eg rate, 10c; proposed, 105c per ton of 

0 Tb. 

_ 14298. Sand, viz.: Blast, core, engine, filter, 
fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or polish- 
ing, loam, molding or silica, carloads, Torpedo, 
Penn., to Oil City and Sheffield, Penn. 

-resent and proposed rates (in cents per net 


; Prop. Pres. 
Oil City. Penn. Route, N. Y. C. 

R. R., Titusville, Penn., and P. R. R. 126 230 
Sheffield, Penn. Route N. Y. C. R. R 

Warren, Penn., and P. R. R............. 126 310 

14302. (a) To establish on dolomite and fluxing 


stone, carloas, from Carey and McVittys, O., to 
points in ©. F. A. territory same commodity rates 
as in effect trom Narlo, O 


(b) To establish rate of 166c per gross ton on 
dolomite and fiuxing stone, carloads, from Martin 
and Narlo, O., to Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Present rate, 125c per gross ton. 

14305. Gravel and sand, except blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 


ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica, carloads, 

Winona Lake, Ind., to Goshen and Elkhart, Ind. 

Present rates, 87c and 97c per net ton; proposed, 

St to Goshen, Ind., to 92c per net ton to Elkhart, 
d 


nd. 
14307. Crushed stone, carloads, Marble Cliff, O., 





to Ohio. Present and proposed rates (cents per 
net ton): 

To— Prop. Pres. 
Valley Crossing 60 70 
OMI octet rertaseatetartoec ee 80 90 
Jackson 0 90 
Vinton 6th class 





14311. Sand and gravel, carloads, Marietta and 
Gravel Bank, O., to points in West Virginia. 
Present and proposed rates—As shown in the 
following tabulation: 






















: Pres. Prop. 

To— rate rate 
ST Ee | cn eee eee $1.40 $1.25 
Thompson. ....... 1.40 1.25 
Hornbrook ....... <acne 1a 1.25 
Chestnut Hill...... 1.40 1.25 
France’s Mine .... 1.40 1.25 
Whittaker ............ 1.25 1.25 
Woodland Mine ... 1.25 1.25 
Woodland. ............. 1.25 1.25 
NE |RSS a REF 1.25 1.25 
205 (ACLS CC ae ee ee ont 1:25 1.25 
jcicfec UES 6H Si Seen eno one ne 1.25 1:35 
ECTS Chere ee eee a ART EDR ORES: 1.25 1.15 
Hannival .....-..... ee Pn tiara se iis pee Ie 
INOW MOTOS VINE: o.oo - ose ocscsscenss 125 
MUCNGOtG: ..:...:.-.-...0:4...- 25 
Paden Waby oso. cccc cece. 4:45 
Sistersville .... 1.25 
Friendly ........ 1.10 
Long Reach .. 1.05 


Bens Run ....... : 1.05 
Raven Rock .. 


Rav 1.00 
Spring Run 1.00 
St. Marys. ...... 1.00 
Belmont 1.00 
Eureka 1.00 
Hammet Siding .. a 90 
oT ae ee | .90 
Willow Island ...... £2 | .90 
Waverly x... oa ee .90 
Williamstown ......... 90 
BG a : 90 
Ravenswood ............. ; 1.10 
Willow Grove <..sscs:ccesc000c : 1.10 
Ripley Landing 1.10 
Millwood 1.10 
DRUID otis ates carci A, | Cs 
BGneante. ies oe ee 
RCRAURIN, hee | 
INE IDR nee eo 8 ee 
eles te: rn Las 
Mason City ............. 1.15 
So See eS See 1.15 
Morgansville ........... 1.25 
Long Run .............:. ies 
Industrial School .. 1.25 
Salem PaO haee se 1.25 
BPAGDON eo acc. 1.25 
Phoenix Mine ......... 1:25 
Wolf Summit ......... 1.25 
PIS oa es cen oe 125 
Wilsonburg ............ 125 
Clarksburg .. 1.25 
Bridgeport ...... 1.50 
Flemington 1.50 
Simpson ...... 1.50 
Webster ... 1.50 
Losec) | eee See ere nner ee ee a a 1.50 


14315. Crushed stone, carloads, Carey O., to 
Painesville and Ashtabula, O. Present rate, 6th 
class; proposed, 100c per net ton to Painesville, 
O., and 120c per net ton to Ashtabula. 

_ 14328. Lime, Durbin and Cold Springs, O., to 
Eaton, Ind. Present rate, 14c; proposed, 12%c. 

14333. Crushed stone, carloads, Martin, Bi, to 
Wickliffe, O. Present rate, 100c per net ton; pro- 
posed, 90c per net ton. 

14336. Crushed stone and articles taking same 
rates, carloads, Findlay, O., to Milford Center 
and Mechanicsburg, O. Present rate, 100c per 
net ton; proposed, 95c per net ton. 


SOUTHERN FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


29692. Sand and gravel, from Montgomery, 


Jackson’s Lake, Prattville Jct., Oktamulke and 
Coosada, Ala., to Grand Bay and St. Elmo, Ala. 
Present rates range from 160c to 170c per net ton 
Proposed rates on sand and gravel, subject to 


present description and minimum weight: From 
the points mentioned to Grand Bay, 149c; from 
Montgomery to St. Elmo, 144c; from the other 
points to St. Elmo, 149c per net ton. Suggested 
rates are aligned with current rates from Mont. 
gomery to Theodore, Ala. 

29696. Sand and gravel, from P. R. V. R. R. 
station to Slidell, La. In lieu of rate of 11% ¢ 
per 100 Ib., it is proposed to establish rate of 
70c per net ton on sand and gravel, carloads, 
minimum weight 90% ‘of marked capacity of car, 
except when cars are loaded to their visible capac. 
ity, actual weight will govern, from Goodyear, 
Megehees Crossing and Emery, Miss., to Slidell, 
La., made in line with rates in effect between 
points in the same general territory. 

29709. Lime, from Roberta and Newala, Ala., 
to Bastrop, La. Present rate, 468c; proposed on 
lime, carloads, minimum weight 30,000 lb., from 
and to points named, 470c per net ton. This re- 
vision will remove fourth section departures by 
making the rate to Bastrop the same as to inter- 
mediate points, such as Monroe, Fayville, La., etc. 

29726. Sand, gravel and chert, from Montgom- 
ery, Ala., to Cuthbert, Ga. In lieu of rate of 
120c per net ton, it is proposed to establish rate 
of 113c per net ton on sand, gravel and chert, 
carloads, minimum weight 90% of marked capac- 
ity of car, except when cars are loaded to visible 
capacity, actual weight will apply, from Mont- 
gomery, Ala., to Cuthbert, Ga., applicable via S. 
A. L. Ry., to Richland, Ga., and G. F. A. Ry., 
or the same as rate applicable via C. of Ga. Ry. 
direct. 

29751. Sand, from Carrollton, Miss., to Mem- 
phis, Tenn. In lieu of combination rafe of 230c 
per ton, it is proposed to establish through rate 
of 150c per net ton on sand, carloads, minimum 
weight 90% of marked capacity of car, except 
when car is loaded to visible capacity, actual 
weight shall govern, from Carrollton, Miss., to 
Memphis, Tenn. 

29781. Lime, from Alabama points to Russell- 
ville, Ala. In lieu of rate of 290c per net ton, it 
is proposed to establish intrastate rate of 260c per 
net ton on lime, carloads, minimum weight 30,000 
lb., from Keystone, Graystone, Wilmay, Saginaw, 
Longview, Varnons, Newala, Roberta, Calera and 
Pelham, Ala., to Russellville, Ala., same as rate 
suggested in the general lime revision. 

29784. Lime, from Anniston, Ala., to Texas 
points. The present rate on lime (calcium), car- 
bide of, carloads, from Anniston, Ala., to Texas 
common points, Beaumont, Houston and Galves- 
ton, Tex., and points taking same rates as per 

s We. La. Paerk, F.C. ©. 1807, and S. We 
Tariff, I. C. C. 1777, is 102c per 100 lb., subject 
to minimum weight of 36,000 lb. It is proposed 
to continue the rate and carload minimum weight 
referred to, and establish a rate of 95c per 100 
Ib., with carload minimum weight of 70,000 Ib., to 
be used alternatively. The rate of 95c being the 
same as in effect from Keokuk, Ia., to these 
destinations. 4 

29791. Sand,. from Gravel Siding, Iuka, Miss., 
La Grange and Saulsbury, Tenn., to Florence, Ala. 
—Cancellation. It is proposed to cancel the com- 
modity rate of 68c per net ton on sand, carloads, 
from and to points mentioned, account of no 
movement. Local rates to apply after cancellation. 

29802. Sand and gravel, from Montgomery Dis- 
trict sand and gravel pits on the L. & N. R. k 
to Georgia, Florida & Alabama Ry. stations. Sub- 
mittal 29396 suggested rate of 176c per net ton on 
sand and gravel, carloads, straight or mixed, mini- 
mum weight 90% of marked capacity of car, ex 
cept when cars are loaded to their visible capacity, 
actual weight will govern, from Montgomery Dis- 
trict sand and gravel pits of the W. Ry. of Ala. 
It is now proposed to establish the same rate to 
these stations from sand pits in the Montgomery 
District located on the L. & N. R. R., = 
Jackson’s Lake, Prattville Junction, Coosada an 
Oktamulke, Ala. 

29823. Sand, from Mack, Ga., to S. A. L. Ry. 
stations in Florida. In lieu of lowest combination 
rates, it is proposed to establish the oloe= 
through rates on sand, carloads, minimum weight 
90% of marked capacity of car, except where as 
are loaded to visible capacity, actual weight oe 
govern, from Mack, Ga. To stations Lyles < 
Tedder, Fla., 126c; Falmouth, Fla., 126c; a 
Fla., 131c; Houston, Welborn and Ogden, Flas 
135c per net ton. 


SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 


9998. Sand, from Festus, Mo., to Meme 
Tenn. To establish a rate of Ilc per 100 0D 7 
sand, carloads, minimum weight 90% of mar 
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capacity of car, except when actual weight of 
shipment loaded to full visible capacity of car 
is less, the actual weight will apply, but in no 
case less than 40,000 Ibs., from Festus, Mo., to 
Memphis, Tenn. ‘The rate from Pacific, Mo., to 
Memphis, Tenn., is llc per 100 Ib. and _ traffic 
from Pacific, Mo., to emphis moves_ through 
Festus, Mo., and shippers at Festus, Mo., are 
unable to compete with shippers at Pacific, Mo., 
though Festus, Mo., is 58 miles nearer. 

10025. Lime, from points in Alabama to_ Bas- 
trop, La. To establish a rate of $4.70 per ton of 
2000 lb. on lime, carloads, minimum weight 30,000 
lb, from Roberts and Newala, Ala., to Bastrop, 
La. The above change, it is stated, is desired in 
order to remove fourth section departures. 

10027. Lime, between points in Arkansas. To 
establish a rate of 17%2c per 100 lb. for distances 
over 400 miles, on lime, carloads, minimum weight 
24,000 1b., from and to points in Arkansas. On 
page 67 of Arkansas Distance Tariff 5E, no rates 
are published on lime for distances over 400 miles, 
although, it is stated, on other commodities the 
game rate is published for distances over 400 miles 
as is published for distances 400 miles and less. 

10030. Ground limestone, from points in Texas 
to points in Louisiana. To establish same mileage 
scale on ground limestone, in carloads, minimum 
weight 50,000 lb., from Coreth and Dittlinger, 
Tex., and other producing points to points in 
Louisiana named in Item 6142 of S. W. L. Tariff 
8G as now applies from Harrys, Tex., rates to be 
computed on actual distance via route of move- 
ment. Shippers state that the present class basis 
is prohibitive. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE DOCKET 


3089-B. Agricultural limestone, carloads, from 
Keokuk, Montrose and McManus and Tucker Sid- 
ing, Iowa, to representative points in Missouri: 








Keokuk 
Present, 

To Cents (*) Proposed (7) 
) "coe 3% $ .70 
Crawford . .80 
Edina ..... et A oie 5u .90 
Keble ....... aS Danae oe 6% 1.10 
Meadville ........... < ae 1.30 
Mexico 11 1.50 

Montrose 
Present, 

To Cents (*) Proposed (7) 
Ashton . = 3% $ .70 
Crawford. : Sun .90 
Edina .. 1.00 
Keble ........ 6% 1.10 
Meadville 1.40 
Mexico 1.50 

McManus and 
Tucker Siding 
Present, 

To Cents (*) Proposed (7) 
Ashton .... ne ee 3u% $ .70 
Crawford _ ........ RTE .80 

a pens WA 90 
Keble ........... A 1.10 
Meadville 1.30 
Mexico ..... = 1.50 





*Per 100 Ib. 
7Per net ton. 


Minimum weight 90% of marked capacity of 
car, except when loaded to full visible capacity, 
actual weight, but not less than 40,000 Ib. 

3080-B. Lime, carloads, from Mankato, Minn., 
to following stations: Steward, Goehner, Beaver 
Crossing, Cordova, Exeter, Sawyer and Geneva, 
Neb. Present, 23c per 100 Ib.; proposed, 23%c 
per 100 Ib. Minimum weight 40,000 Ib. 

3545-Q. Sand, carloads, from Kansas City, Mo., 
to Iowa City, Ia. Present, 17c per 100 Ib. (5th 
class) ; proposed, 11c per 100 lb. Minimum weight 
90% of the marked capacity of the car, except 
that when weight of shipments loaded to full vis- 
ible capacity of car is less than 90% of marked 
capacity of car the actual weight will apply, but 
in no case shall the minimum weight be less than 
40,000 Ib. (By shipper. ) 


TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION DOCKET 


14083. To revise arbitraries applicable on crushed 
Stone, carloads, minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car, except when car is loaded to 
cubical or visible capacity actual weight will apply, 
3 published in reference 92, page 11, Supplement 
Bil to B. & O. R. R. Eastbound Rate Bases and 

illing Instructions, Agent Schubert’s I.C.C. A4: 

From Millwood to— 
Angerona, W, 2 Sanne ror 
ee: Oe We ee oe 
svans, W. Va................ 
Ripley, W. Va... 





with son, Proposed arbitraries compare favorably 
‘isting arbitrari i i 
eles aries applicable to brick and 
M698. 


a Marble dust and marble chips, carloads, 
himum weight per O. C., to N. Y. O. & W. 
. Stations, Meadow Brook, N. Y., to Oswego, 
Tila ; inclusive, from New York, Brooklyn, Lon 
x nd City (Queensboro Terminal), N. Y., anc 
New York } i ‘ ‘ 


ber 100 Th, wDot, Fates ranging from 16c to 18c 


Tanging from 
eason—T., 


and from Weehawken, N. 
10c to 18¢ per 100 Ib. 
adjust rates and place them on the 


J., rates 


Rock Products 


proper basis. N. Y. C. R. R. now publishes rate 
of 18c to this territory. 

M-703. Lime, carloads, minimum weight 30,000 
lb., from Carson, Karo and Riverton, Va., to 
P. R. R. stations on the New Holland Branch as 
far as Honeybrook, Penn., and stations on the 
Lebanon Division as far as Colebrook, Penn., $2.27 
per 2000 Ib. Reason—Proposed rate is the same 
a now published to Lancaster and Downingtown, 

enn. 

_14090. Gravel and sand, other than blast, en- 
gine, foundry, glass, molding or silica, carloads, 
from West Winfield Penn., to Option, Penn., $1.15 
per 2000 lb. Reason—Rates compare favorably 
with existing rates from and to points in the same 
general territory. File 43255. 

14101. (a) Sand (other than blast, engine, filter, 
foundry, glass, molding, quartz, silex or silica) 
and gravel (other than molding gravel), W. L 
(b) Sand (blast, engine, filter, foundry, glass, 
molding, quartz, silex or silica) and molding 
gravel, carloads, minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car, except when car is loaded to 
cubical or visible capacity actual weight will apply. 
From Group 1—Bellmawr, N. J.; Blenheim, N. J.; 
Clementon, N. J.; Downer, N. J.; Folsom, Glass- 
boro, Grenloch, Pancoast, Penbryn, Pine Valley, 
Radix, Richland, Robanna, Williamstown and Wil- 
liamstown Junction, N. J., to Philadelphia, Pa. 
fare in cents per 2000 Ib.) Proposed, A, 105c; 

3 Cc. 

Reason—The purpose of this proposal is to 
bring about a better alignment in the rates than 
now exists. File 43312. 

14104. (a) Crushed stone, carloads; (b) crushed 
stone, coated with oil, tar or asphaltum, carloads, 
from White Haven, Penn., to Dornsife, Penn., 
(a) $1.60 per 2000 lb., and (b) $1.70 per 2000 Ib. 
File 42195. 

14108. (a) Building lime, carloads, minimum 
weight 30,000 lb.; (b) agricultural land, chemical, 
gas, glass lime, carloads, minimum weight 30,000 
lb., and ground limestone, carloads, minimum 
weight 50,000 lb., from Bainbridge, Penn., and 
Reems, Penn., to Malone, N. Y. (a) 28c¢ per 100 
Ib., and (b) 27c per 100 Ib. Subject to Rule 77. 

Reason—To establish rates which will be compa- 
rable with those in force from other limestone 
shige points to the same destination. File 
43377. 


NEW ENGLAND FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 






11135. Lime, minimum weight 40,000 Ib., from 
Winooski, Fonda Jct., Scranton and Highgate 
Springs, Vt., to Delano Jct., N. Y., 14%4c. Reason 
—Necessary to be on comparable basis with rate 
of Ivé te Albany, N.Y, wa. V. Bes Lc e 


016. 

11140. Sand, molding, minimum weight 90% 
of marked capacity of car, except when loaded 
to cubical or visible capacity actual weight will 
apply, from Brookview, Niverville and Van Hoe- 
sen, N. Y., to Marathon, N. Y., llc. Reason—To 
establish same rates from B. & A. R. R. shipping 
stations as authorized from the capital district. 


ILLINOIS FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 
1526-K. Crushed stone, carloads, minimum 
weight marked capacity of car, from Anna, IIl., 
to Conants, Cutler, Percy and Steelville, Ill. Rates 


in cents per net ton: present, combination rates; 
proposed, 84c. 


Not Excessive 

HE Interstate Commerce Commission, by 

division 3, has dismissed No. 17313, Frank 
P. Case & Sons et al. vs. Pennsylvania 
(mimeographed), finding that a rate of $3.20 
per net ton on agricultural lime, from Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to Troy and Canton, Penn., is 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The 
complaint, filed by dealers in agricultural 
lime and ground limestone, alleged the rate 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and 
unduly prejudicial to the extent it exceeded 
or may exceed $1.70. The complainant men- 
tioned the commodity shipped as ground 
limestone. The report said it was agricul- 
tural lime, but that the variance was of no 
significance in this case because the Penn- 
sylvania published the same rate on the two 
commodities. 

Complainants contended there was undue 
prejudice because of a lower rate of $1.70 
from Buffalo to Oswego and Binghamton 
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and other destinations. The commission said 
the Pennsylvania, the only carrier named, 
did not serve the towns mentioned as being 
unduly preferred nor join in rates to these 
points on lime or limestone. It said the 
competition met by the complainants was at 
Towanda, Powell, Milan, Ulster, Seeley 
Creek and Mansfield, Penn., and that it was 
well established that undue prejudice or pref- 
erence did not exist as between shippers or 
communities unless the same carrier or car- 
riers served them or participated in their 
traffic. The Pennsylvania said that for it 
to make rates as low as $1.70 would cause 
undue prejudice to shippers of limestone at 
other points on its rails. It also pointed out 
that under the Mitchell scale prescribed in 
Lehigh Lime Co. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown, 85 I. C. C. 341, the rates would 
be $3.20 and $3.30, from Buffalo to Canton 
and Troy, respectively. 


Reparation Awarded on 
Lime Rates 


PPLYING the rule for the construction 

of tariffs laid down in the Sligo Iron 
Store case, 62 I. C. C. 643, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in No. 17051, Traffic 
Bureau of Knoxville et al. vs. Southern et al., 
mimeographed, found the rates charged on 
lime, from Knoxville, Tenn., to Braith- 
waite, La.’ in 1924 and 1925, inapplicable 
and awarded reparation. The commission, 
by division 4, said a rate amounting to $4.33 
per ton was collected. It was made up of 
a rate of $2.93 per ton from Knoxville to 
New Orleans, plus 7 cents per 100 lb. be- 
yond. The tariff publishing the rate of $2.93, 
the report said, was subject to the Jones 
combination rule. There was no reference 
in the tariff providing the 7-cent rate to the 
Jones rule. Applying the Sligo rule, the 
commission said the applicable rate was $3.93 
per ton made up of the $2.93 factor to New 
Orleans, plus 7 cents per 100 1b. and minus 
40 cents per ton. It awarded reparation to 
the Knoxville Sand and Lime Co., the con- 
signor, on 14 carloads. 


Sand and Gravel Rates 


Unreasonable 
FINDING of 
award of reparation and an order for 
the future have been made in No. 17112, 
Good Construction Co. et al. vs. Norfolk 
& Western, mimeographed, as to a rate of 
$1.51 imposed on 94 shipments of sand and 
gravel within the statutory period from 
Portsmouth, O., to Williamson, W. Va. The 
commission, by division 4, has found the 
rate unreasonable to the extent it exceeded, 
exceeds or may exceed $1.39 per net ton. 
The new rate is to be established not later 
than November 30. 


unreasonableness, an 


Commissioner Woodlock dissented but did 
not set forth reasons for his failure to go 
with his colleagues. 
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Manufacturers Division of National Crushed Stone 
Association Plans for 1927 Exhibit at Detroit 


HE annual pre-convention dinner meet- 

ing of the Manufacturers’ Division of 
the National Crushed Stone Association, 
held at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
city, on Friday, October 15, was attended 
by fifty-one prospective exhibitors and 
members of the executive committee of the 
association. 

Exhibits of the Manufacturers’ Division 
at the tenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association to be held 
at the Book-Cadillac hotel, Detroit, Mich., 
January 17-20, 1927, will be on the same 
floor and adjacent to the convention hall. 
There will be seventy-one booths, which are 
to be rented at $35 each, which includes 
everything in the way of building the booth 
and decorating it. Prospective exhibitors 
will receive applications for space with floor 
plan and full details in a few days, mailed 
from the Washington office of the associa- 
tion. This year the center aisle booths will 
be kept clear at the back by having lower 
back partitions. 

M. B. Garber, chairman of the Manufac- 
turers’ Division, presided at the meeting, 
which was informal and given up to prac- 
tical discussions of exhibit features. It was 
also decided that on Tuesday, the second 
day of the convention, the Manufacturers’ 
Division have their luncheon with the super- 
intendents and operating men and that the 
program for the remainder of the day be 
turned over to them. A motion was passed 
that the chairman (M. B. Garber) appoint 
a committee to arrange for the Manufac- 
turers’ Division part of the program for 
their joint meeting with the superintendents 
and operating men. This committee is to 
consist of four (the editors of Rock 
Propucts, Pit and Quarry, Cement Mill and 
Ouarry, and the Keystone catalogs). The 
type of program is to be decided by this 
committee but it was suggested that it con- 
sist of questions and problems that the 
operating men would like to have answered. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines and the Na- 
tional Safety Council were invited to exhibit 
at the convention. 

O. M. Graves, president of the National 
Association, sketched briefly the history of 
the Manufacturers’ Division, pointing out its 
phenomenal growth from its first meeting 

five years ago, with about 10 present, to the 
present meeting, with over fifty in attend- 
ance, and emphasized the spirit of helpful- 
ness and co-operation which has always 
marked the relations between the active and 
associate members of this association. He 
spoke of one who was always eager to make 
unstinting sacrifice of his time and energy 
in the interests of this association and who 
we deeply regret is no longer with us. In 


silent tribute to the late F. W. Schmidt the 
entire meeting stood with bowed heads for a 
moment. 

President Graves also discussed plans 
which were being made for the Detroit con- 
vention and pointed out that excellent facili- 
ties were provided by the Book-Cadillac 





M. B. Garber 


hotel, it being possible to confine all of the 
activities of the convention, including the 
Manufacturers’ Division exhibition, to one 
floor. 


President Graves was followed by short 
addresses from Mr. Goldbeck, director of the 
Bureau of Engineering of the National As- 
sociation; Dr. Bowles and Mr. Adams of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, and Messrs. 
Rice, Krause, Eames, Savage, Sporborg and 
F. W. Schmidt, Jr. 

Mr. Greensfelder, chairman of the newly 
appointed committee on welfare and safety, 
was then called upon and briefly outlined 
the procedure to be followed by his com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Boyd, secretary of the National As- 
sociation, discussed the details of the De- 
troit convention with particular reference 
to the Manufacturers’ Division exhibition. 
He stated that full particulars relative to 
the exhibit would shortly be mailed to all 
associate members and closed his remarks 
with an urgent appeal for all members to 
act promptly, as soon as they were in receipt 
of the application blanks for booth space. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted 
to perfecting plans for the Manufacturers’ 
Division exhibition at the annual convention 
of the association in Detroit on January 17, 


18, 19 and 20, 1927, after which the meeting 
was adjourned. 


Executive Committee Meeting 


The executive committee of the National 
Crushed Stone Association held its regular 
pre-convention meeting in New York City 
at the Commodore hotel on Friday, Octo- 
ber 15. 

The following members of the executive 
committee and guests were present: O. M. 
Graves, H. E. Bair, J. R. Boyd, W. Scott 
Eames, A. T. Goldbeck, F. R. Kanengeiser, 
E. J. Krause, John Rice and W. L. Spor- 
borg. 

The meeting was largely devoted to a 
discussion of the plans for the Detroit con- 
vention, which are rapidly being perfected 
and give promise of producing the most suc- 
cessful convention in the history of the 
association. 


Committee on Welfare and Safety Meets 


At the call of Chairman Greensfelder the 
newly organized committee on welfare and 
safety of the National Crushed Stone As- 
sociation held its first meeting at the Com- 
modore hotel, New York City, on Friday, 
October 15, at 4 P. M. 

The following members of the committee 
were present: N. S. Greensfelder, Oliver 
Bowles and W. W. Adams, co-operating 
members from the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
J. H. Heimlick, D. C. Souder, John Rice, Jr., 
and J. R. Boyd. There were also in attend- 
ance O. M. Graves, president of the Na- 
tional Association A. T. Goldbeck, director 
of the Bureau of Engineering of the Na- 
tional Association, and John Rice, member 
of the board of directors of the National 
Association. 

The meeting was called for the purpose 
of planning a campaign of action for pro- 
moting welfare and safety in the crushed 
stone industry. 

After briefly outlining the proposed work 
of the committee Chairman Greensfelder 
called upon W. W. Adams of the statistical 
division of the U. S. Bureau of Mines in 
Washington, who offered the fullest possible 
co-operation of the Bureau of Mines im 
furthering this most important work. 

Oliver Bowles, of the non-metallic station 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., was then called upon and gave 
the committee many valuable suggestions. 

D. C. Souder also gave the committee the 
benefit of his experiences in safety work 
with the France Stone Co. 

After pro and con discussion the meeting 
adjourned with the feeling that excellent 
progress had been made and that very defi- 
nite recommendations could be made on this 
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subject to the Detroit convention in January. 
Following is a complete list of the regis- 
tration of the dinner-meeting : 


M. B. Garber, Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio. 

Otho M. Graves, president, National Crushed 
Stone Association, Easton, Penn. 

W. Scott Eames, New Haven Trap Rock Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Gordon Buchanan, C. 
York City. 

L. W. Shugg, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


G. Buchanan Co., New 


N. Y. 

S. R. Russell, E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co., 
Wilmington, Del. | 

J. B. Crew, Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 
Ohio. 

Arthur F. King, Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion, Ohio. : 

Wm. Blade, American Manganese Steel Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 

A. E. Holcomb, 
Wis. 
W. O. Weil, W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Albert S. Reed, W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Chas. W. Price, Cement, Mill and Quarry, New 
York City. 

F. K. Armstrong, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New 
York City. 

J. W. Moreton, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 
City. : 

T. E. Fisher, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. K. Brandon, Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, 
Conn. 

W. M. Annette, Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

R. Grubb, Canadian Explosives, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada. 


Koehring Co., Milwaukee, 
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F. R. Kanengeiser, Bessemer Limestone and 
Cement Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Oliver Bowles, U. S. Bureau of Mines, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

W. W. Adams, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

N. S. Greensfelder, Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

S. F. Cole, Pit and Quarry, New York City. 

E. G. Lewis, Bucyrus Co., New York City. 

C. W. Flounders, C. G. Buchanan Co., New 
York City. 
wa D. Hudson, Symons Bros. Co., Milwaukee, 

is. 

' John Rice, General Crushed Stone Co., Easton, 
enn. 

” E. J. Krause, Columbia Quarry Co., St. Louis, 

wi O. 

E. H. 
City. 
an C. Sullivan, ROCK PRODUCTS, New York 
ity. 

D. C. Souder, France Stone Co., Toicdo, Ohio. 
ee Young, Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
el. 


Paull, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 


_A. T. Goldbeck, National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

B. F. Damon, Cement, Mill and Quarry, New 
York City. 

B. G. Dann, Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, 
Penn. 

S. F. Macpeak, Earle C. 
York City. 

James Savage, Buffalo Crushed Stone Co., Buf- 

be 


Bacon, Inc., New 


falo, N. 
F. W. Schmidt, Jr., Morris County Crushed 
Stone Co., Morristown, N. J. 
Fred A. Gill, Gill Rock Drill Co., Lebanon, 
Penn. e 
A, 


Wholley, Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 
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Thos. Robins, Jr., Robins Conveying Beit Co., 
New York City. 

John Rice, Jr., General 
Easton, Penn. 

J. C. Farrell, Easton Car and Construction Co., 
Easton, Penn. 

H. M. Davison, the Hayward Co., New York 
City. 

Judson Hayward, the Hayward Co., New York 
City. 

C. B. Andrews, Taylor Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co, High Bridge, N. J. 

j. C. Houston, Browning Crane Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

John C. Taylor, Taylor Wharton Iron and Steel 
Co., High Bridge, N. J 

W. L. Sporborg, Rock-Cut Stone Co., Syracuse, 
ea Se 


Crushed Stone Co, 


New Rock Plant To Be Built 
in Williston, Fla. 


ONNELL AND SCHULTZ, who are 

operating a rock plant at Williston, Fla., 
are building a new and larger plant in an- 
other section of the city, according to the 
Gainesville (Fla.) Sun. 

This plant when completed will represent 
an expenditure of approximately $75,000. It 
will have a capacity of 40 cars daily and 
will have two double-track inclines with 
four drums. Several. shovels will be operated. 
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Cement and Quarry Operating Men 
Discuss Safety and Welfare 


Interesting and Helpful Discussions at Detroit 
Convention of the National Safety Council—Quarry 
Operators Scored for Negligence in Safety Work 


ROBABLY an outstanding paper, of in- 

terest to all quarry operating men, 
whether they quarry stone for cement, lime 
or commercial crushed stone, was that read 
at the cement mill and quarry sectional 
meeting of the National Safety Council at 
Detroit on October 27 by Dr. R. H. Lans- 
burgh, secretary of labor and industry, of 
the State of Pennsylvania. Dr. Lansburgh 
has recently completed a thorough-going 
study of quarry accidents in Pennsylvania, 
which has resulted in a state quarry oper- 
ating code, which has all the force of law 
in Pennsylvania. 

It is believed that this quarry operating 
code is but the forerunner of many that 
other states will adopt with this as a model, 
so that its significance to the quarry in- 
dustries is very considerable. At the present 
time there is considerable agitation in Ohio 
to adopt a similar code. Some states, such 
as New York and Wisconsin, have had 
quarry operation regulated by similar codes 
for several years, but this Pennsylvania code 
probably represents as thorough a study of 
the problem as has ever been attempted. 

Prefacing his paper, Dr. Lansburgh said 
that this investigation had developed one 
very fundamental and all important fact: 
That there is no other industry where 
safety organization is more important than 
the quarry industry; and that with the ex- 
ception of the quarries in the cement in- 
dustry there is no- industry which is as 
little organized for effective safety work 
as is the quarry industry today. 


Dr. Lansburgh’s Address 


“The cement industry is the most nearly 
completely organized for safety of any in 
the United States. The closely knit organ- 
ization which you have developed exists 
not only throughout the cement plants them- 
selves, but into the quarries in connection 
therewith. The quarry industry, other than 
that portion of it which is connected with 
the cement plants and certain outstanding 
large operators probably here represented, 


is almost totally unorganized for safety. 
This condition represents a challenge to 
those of you interested in quarry safety, 
particularly because of the extremely hazard- 
ous nature of the quarry industry and the 
fact that a very large majority of its acci- 
dents are the type which can only be 


reached through effective safety work. 


“There is probably no other industry in 
the country where such a large percentage 
of accidents arise from non-machine causes, 
or where safety practices, as developed from 
experience within the industry, bear such 
an important relation to accident reduction. 

“Five causes stand out prominently as 
representing about 75% of all accidents in 
the quarries of Pennsylvania. The statistics 
of the United States Bureau of Mines indi- 
cate similar conditions throughout the United 
States. The five causes are as follows: 

“1. Explosives and explosions. 

“2. Cars and engines. 

“3. Falling objects. 

“4. Falls of persons. 


or 


5. Handling materials. 


Explosives and Explosions 


“The first cause is one which to consider 
brings with it endless discussion of the han- 
dling and use of dynamite. Experts claim 
dynamite cannot prematurely explode, but 
accident reports show continually from one 
to six persons injured by premature explo- 
sion of dynamite. Examples of accident 
reports are as follows: ‘Man preparing to 
charge a hole, the dynamite exploded and 
killed one man and injured four others.’ 
Another, ‘Men were charging a hole in the 
quarry, the dynamite exploded injuring four 
men.’ In the first instance, the man who 
prepared the charge should not have been 
permitted to carry the charge into the body 
of men working on the bank. Only the 
person necessary to place the charge should 
have been permitted to handle it or be near 
it. He should not have been permitted to 
create an unnecessary hazard which did not 
in any way assist in the carrying on of the 
work. In the second case, when charging 
holes for blasting, seldom if ever is it 
necessary to have more than two persons, 
and in many instances only one person is 
necessary to prepare the blast. In every 
instance the number of persons handling 
the charging always should be kept down 
to the minimum because of the danger of 
premature explosion. 

“Another type of accident report reads: 
‘Two charges of dynamite had been placed, 
both charges being connected with the 
switchboard. After the charge had been 


set off these six men returned to the place 
to work, when suddenly one charge which 
had failed to go off discharged, injuring all 


six men.’ In this case after the charge had 
been set off only the person in charge of 
the blasting should have been permitted to 
return to the working place, and he should 
have made a thorough and complete inspec- 
tion of the cause of the second charge fail- 
ing to fire before permitting the other five 
men to return. 


Cars and Engines 


“This class of accidents in general are 
caused by lack of supervision and a disre- 
gard for the well-known safety practices. 
Oil and gas engines operated in quarries 
where artificial light is seldom used should 
not show such a heavy toll of human life 
or such a large number of non-fatal acci- 
dents. 

“Tom Smith was riding on the trip. He 
cut the engine loose and fell under the trip. 
Death resulted two hours later. He should 
not have been permitted to ride on a loaded 
trip. If he was the conductor, he should 
have ridden on the engine and not on the 
trip. If the track had been properly graded 
it would not have been necessary to make 
a flying switch, which evidently caused this 
accident. Flying switches can be entirely 
eliminated by proper grading of the track, 
which can be done in most quarries at very 
little expense. 

“John Brown was assisting the work to 
replace a car on the track when the engi- 
neer started the engine, throwing Brown 
under the car. A fracture of the left leg 
and fracture and laceration of the right leg 
resulted. If the foreman or other person 
in charge of retracking the car had been 
a real safety man, he would not have per- 
mitted the engineer to move the engine until 
he was certain that every person assisting 
in the retracking was out of the danger zone. 

“Jim Green was loading a car when the 
car upset, pinning him underneath, which 
resulted in a compound fracture of the left 
leg. This case illustrates clearly the neces- 
sity of placing only competent persons in 
charge of quarry operations. It seems im- 
possible to believe that a foreman or other 
person having charge of a quarry failed to 
see that the load was so heavy on one side 
that a car would topple over and injure the 
workmen. Proper supervision could and will 
prevent such accidents. . 

“Accidents due to falling objects are pril- 
cipally caused by falls of material and clearly 
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illustrate the necessity for careful inspection 
of the working face. Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed upon face inspection, as 
the following accident reports show: ‘While 
employe was loading shale into a car a 
piece of shale fell from above, striking him 
on the head, causing a fracture of the skull. 
Death resulted 10 days later.’ 

“‘Employe was repairing channelling ma- 
chine. A piece of stone fell striking him 
on the head, causing instant death.’ 

“‘Employe was charging a hole for a 
blast when a stone fell from above, fractur- 
ing his right arm.’ 

“‘Employe was barring stone when a loose 
stone fell from above, fracturing his left 
foot.’ 

“‘While loading shale, a piece fell from 
the face and employe suffered a bad contu- 
sion of the left leg.’ 

“Such reports are received by us daily 
from the quarries of Pennsylvania and illus- 
trate the necessity not only for daily in- 
spection but constant inspection of the work- 
ing face. If the foreman cannot find time, 
the plant must provide for inspection by a 
competent person during the time when men 
are loading and before men are permitted 
to commence drilling. Face inspection is 
one of the most important means of reduc- 
ing accidents. 


Falls of Persons 


“The nature of quarry work requires men 
to be at the face during almost every hour 
of the day, and they are here constantly in 
danger from slides and falls. The use of 
life lines and belts is the greatest safety 
factor for men employed in this class of 
work. 


“To illustrate the necessity for life lines 
and belts in such operations the following 
accidents are available: ‘Employe was 
working at the top of the quarry, his foot 
slipped, causing him to fall 40 ft. into the 
quarry. Death followed a few minutes 
later.’ 


“‘Employe was barring stone from face 
when another stone fell from above, causing 
him to lose his balance. He fell into the 
pit below and received injuries which caused 
his death the following day.’ 

““Employe barring stone from ledge 15 ft. 
above the quarry floor when his pick slipped, 
causing him to lose his balance, falling into 
the quarry and resulting in serious injuries.’ 

; ‘Man was barring stone when a piece 
or stone struck him, knocking him from the 
ledge. He fell 8 ft. into the pit and death 
resulted from the injuries.’ 

“This is sufficient evidence of the need 
of life lines and belts in quarry operations. 
While the use of these devices would not 
have Prevented these accidents, I am _posi- 
tive they would have prevented loss of life in 
the three fatal cases cited. 


Handling Materials 


“ 1° 

“Handling materials stands out very con- 
s . } j 

Picuous among the accidents in quarry 
Operations, 


During the first six months of 
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1926, 15% of all accidents in the quarries 
of Pennsylvania is charged to this cause. 
Broken bones, mashed fingers and injured 
hands and feet result from the careless han- 
dling of material. Failure to use goggles 
when loading and breaking stone is respon- 
sible for many of the accidents charged here. 
The following type of accident reports are 
commonplace: 


“Man was loading stone when a piece 
of stone flew from the hammer of another 
employe, striking him in the eye.’ ‘Employe 
was breaking stone with a hammer when a 
piece of stone hit him in the eye.’ ‘While 
loading stone, a fellow employe pulled down 
some loose stone and before injured man 
could get out of danger his foot was mashed.’ 
‘Fellow employe was pulling rock down from 
ledge when it broke, rolled down and crushed 
injured man’s leg.’ 

“This type of accident clearly indicates 
the lack of safety spirit caused by lack of 
the proper safety organization, and it is 
evident that a campaign of education among 
foremen, as well as employes, is necessary 
to reduce this type of accident, as well as 
the other types which have been discussed. 


“The interesting fact about a large per- 
centage of quarry accidents is that there 
are no complicated engineering problems in- 
volved in their prevention. Accidents from 
machinery are relatively few. 


“The present accident situation in the 
quarry industry in the United States repre- 
sents a challenge to you who are interested 
particularly in quarry safety to stimulate 
the interest of that great mass of quarry 
operators who, as yet, have paid but little 
attention to that element in our daily indus- 
rial life which we have all come to Detroit 
to discuss—safety.” 


Cement Mill Session 


The cement mill session on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 26, was attended by about 100 repre- 
sentatives of cement mills from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coasts. R. Frame, chairman, 
insurance manager of the Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., Easton, Penn., introduced the 
representatives of the several companies 
which have won the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation trophies for no-accident records. 
Each told what it meant to have one of 
these trophies and the pride of the men 
and town’s-people in explaining to visitors 
what it meant. 

Maj. Henry A. Reninger, vice-president of 
the National Safety Council, who is in 
charge of accident prevention work for the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., introduced 
G. S. Brown, president of the Alpha Port- 
land Cement Co. Mr. Brown said that he 
first became actively interested in accident 
prevention about 1910 when the first em- 
ployers’ liability laws were being discussed 
by the New York and New Jersey state 
legislatures. From that time every effort 
had been made to reduce accidents in the 
Alpha plants. He said he had “finally come 


to see that no effort we can make to pre- 
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vent the killing and maiming of workmen 
was too great or too costly to be tried.” 

Mr. Brown was a member of the first 
accident prevention committee of the Port- 
land Cement Association and has had an 
active interest in this work of the associa- 
tion ever since. 

In discussing the progress of the Alpha 
company in- accident prevention, Mr. Brown 
emphasized the great difficulty in keeping 
up an active interest on the part of employes. 
At first it had been regarded largely as a 
problem of guarding machinery, but it was 
soon found to be more a problem of edu- 
cating men against carelessness. But the 
real problem was to get the co-operation 
of the men themselves, and results were 
often discouraging. 


Bonus System 


Mr. Brown then described briefly a bonus 
system, adopted this year by his company. 
Under this scheme all the employes of a 
plant which goes for one month without an 
accident are entitled to a 1% increase in 
their weekly pay. This percentage increase 
continues to be given month after month 
until the plant is disqualified by a lost-time 
accident. The 1% bonus is then lost until 
the plant has another clean month’s record 
to start with. The 1% bonus is added to 
every employe’s pay, from the superintendent 
down, including the chemist and office help. 

The amount involved is not large, for ex- 
ample, a man earning $150 a month gets a 
bonus of only $1.50 a month—but it is not 
the amount that counts; it is, Mr. Brown 
said, the concrete evidence that the man- 
agement of the company is sufficiently inter- 
ested in accident prevention to pay money 
for that purpose. Then there is also the 
human element of pride which will keep a 
man from taking chances, or taking time off 
on account of a minor injury, unnecessarily 
knowing that by doing so he is jeopardizing 
the bonus of every other employe of the 
plant. The attitude of the management, he 
said, determines the attitude of employes. 

Mr. Frame estimated that these 1% 
bonuses to the 10 plants of the Alpha com- 
pany, which are working under this scheme, 
have cost the company to date about $9000 
and the estimated yearly cost is about $16,- 
000. One after another of the Alpha men 
got on his feet and endorsed the success of 
the bonus plan. In subsequent discussions 
some of the cement mill men were inclined 
to look upon bonus schemes as a form of 
bribery to keep men from taking chances; 
but the evidence submitted did not by any 
means bear up this point of view. 

Other cement companies, it was brought 
out in the discussion, have somewhat simi- 
lar bonus plans. ‘The International divides 
its plants into groups along certain dividing 
lines, and each year that one of these groups 
goes without an accident entitles all the 
employes in this group of plants to a yearly 
bonus of $10 each. This bonus is increased 
$10 each year that the no-accident record is 
maintained until the bonus is a total of $50. 
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Whenever an accident occurs the plants in 
that group start back again on the original 
basis, so that there is a continued stimula- 
tion to keep up the good record made in 
any one year. The Ash Grove Lime and 
Portland Cement Co. also has a bonus sys- 
tem for accident prevention. 

Questioned as to the possibility of com- 
bining production and accident prevention 
bonuses, Mr. Brown said he did not see 
how this could be done. He said he could 
not see how he could fairly penalize a plant 
for delays and loss of production due to 
climatic conditions or breakdowns beyond 
the power of the men to prevent. He did 
not look on the accident prevention bonus as 
a bonus, but merely as evidence that the 
management was sincerely interested in acci- 
dent prevention. 


Physical Examination of Employes 


The subject which presented the most food 
for thought, and which proved to be most 
interesting was: “The Relationship Between 
the Physical Examination and Accident Pre- 
vention,” by Eugene T. Green, insurance and 
personnel department, Riverside Portland 
Cement Co., Los Angeles, Calif. This com- 
pany is proceeding on the theory that its 
personnel is just as important a factor in 
production as the machinery, and that it 
pays to keep its personnel as well as its 
machinery in prime condition, if possible. 
And it has been clearly demonstrated that 
there is a very direct and tangible relation 
between the physically unfit and fatal and 
lost-time accidents. 

Mr. Green gave a number of instances 
where employes had died of heart failure 
just after leaving the job, or on the job, 
where under slightly different circumstances 
their deaths would unquestionably have been 
rated as industrial accidents, such, for ex- 
ample, had they fallen into machinery in 
motion instead of falling to the floor. 

Physical examinations are now made by 
two medical specialists of every applicant 
for employment, and all employes are regu- 
largly examined once a year. The physicians 
are in the employ of the company, and devote 
practically their whole time to the com- 
pany’s work. The men are examined in 
alphabetical order during the year. The 
examinations are very thorough, including a 
Wasserman blood test. The men, having 
ound out that it is for their own advantage, 
have co-operated splendidly. 

It had to be made plain to the men that 
physical defects found in them were not to 
deprive them of employment, but the infor- 
mation was merely to help place them in 


Positions where their own lives and_ their 
fellow workmen’s lives would not be en- 
dangerei. For example, men suffering from 
hernia were not put in jobs where they would 
have to heavy lifting, or were given 
helpers to do the lifting. Over 15% of the 
employes \ found to have hernias, and 
over 50% poicntial hernias. It was really 


a godsend to these men to tell them of the 
dangers they could avoid. Men with such 
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defects were advised to have operations and 
the expense of the operations and the time 
lost is borne largely by the company. In 
600 employes, there were 2600 physical de- 
fects, or an average of four such defects 
per man. There was a wide tendency to 
throat troubles and pyorrhea. Tonsil infec- 
tion was also common and operations ad- 
vised. About 10% were found to give posi- 
tive Wasserman tests. 

Mr. Green concluded, quite logically, that 
the time would come when industry could 
well put a premium, or a high value, on 
physical fitness, just as it does today on 
intellect. 

There were many other interesting dis- 
cussions, which we shall have to leave for 
a later issue. 


Welfare Work in Quarries 


FINE example of what can be done 
in profitable welfare work in the 
rock products industry can be seen at 
Hillsville, Penn., where the Lake Erie and 





Miss Maud E. Keyser, community nurse 

and welfare worker at the plants of the 

Lake Erie and G. W. Johnson limestone 
companies 


the G. W. Johnson Limestone Co.s have 
engaged in the work. 


Six years ago these two companies 
jointly employed Miss Maud E. Keyser, 
a registered trained nurse, who had had 
a few years experience in community- 
welfare work with the Carnegie Steel Co. 
at New Castle, Penn. She was engaged 
as a nurse, but it was not long until her 
activities expanded to include every pos- 
sible kind of welfare work for the bene- 
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fit of the companies’ employes and their 
families. 

Today her work consists of helping the 
sick; helping in boy-scout work; conduct- 
ing classes in first-aid; conducting classes 
in sewing for both children and adults, 
This work is all in addition to her du- 
ties as nurse, in charge of both com- 
panies’ plant hospitals. 

Playgrounds for the employes’ children 
have been built by the companies at her 
instigation and each year she arranges 
community picnics which are attended by 
from 2000 to 3000 people. In addition to 
this, she arranges various kinds of in- 
teresting contests, such as baby shows, 
food shows, etc. In fact, anything and 
everything is done by her and her organ- 
ization that tends to interest and keep 
happy the companies’ employes and their 
families. 

The result of this work is that these 
two stone producers have good, satisfied, 
reliable and steady men. It is seldom that 
an employe leaves of his own accord, 
although they receive no higher wages 
than they would receive elsewhere. 

The least Rock Propucts can say about 
this kind of work is that it is most com- 
mendable and we hope we will soon learn 
of its application at many more plants. 


Potash Exploration Area 
Selected 


HE area officially selected for the begin- 

ning of the federal government's effort 
to find domestic supplies of potash, which 
it is hoped may render the United States 
independent of foreign producers of this 
essential material, lies in the northwest cor- 
ner of section 4, William Teer Survey, 
Upton County, Texas, and centers about the 
Dixie Hughes No. 1 oil well, it is announced 
by the Bureau of Mines of the Department 
of Commerce. This area, which has been 
recommended by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey for potash exploration, 1s 
located in a territory now developing as an 
oil field, oil production being obtained at 
an average depth of 2000 ft. The depth to 
the top of the potash-bearing salts is 435 ft. 
The total depth recommended for test holes 
is 1300 ft. Mineralogical examination of 2 
series of cuttings shows three horizons of 
excellent polyhalite. Any point within a 
radius of two miles from the Dixie Hughes 
No. 1 oil well is considered by the Geo- 
logical Survey as favorable for potash ex- 
ploration. Alternative sites for the drilling 
of test holes have been designated. 

Under agreement between the Secretaries 
of the Interior and Commerce, the choice 0! 
the drilling sites for potash exploration, as 
authorized under the Act of Congress 4P- 
proved June 25, 1926, was left entirely t0 
the Interior Department, the Bureau of 
Mines of the Commerce Department t 
assume charge of leasing arrangements and 
drilling operations after the site had beer 
selected. 
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National Crushed Stone Officials 


to Make Transcontinental Trip 


TARTING from Chicago on November 8, 
President Otho M. Graves, A. T. Gold- 
beck, chief of the bureau of engineering, and 
J. R. Boyd, secretary, of the National 
Crushed Stone Association, will make a trip 
in the interests of the association which will 
take them to the Pacific coast and back, 
with stops at many cities in between. They 
will be accompanied on this trip by Nathan 
C. Rockwood, editor-manager of Rock 
Propucts, who will report the meetings 
held; and for parts of the trip at least 
several of the directors of the association 
will be with the party. 

Meetings will be held with local quarry 
operators and highway officials at Madison, 
Wis.: Omaha, Neb.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Den- 
ver, Colo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Portland, 
Ore.; San Francisco, Calif.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; El Paso, Tex.; San Antonio, Tex. ; 
New Orleans, La.; Atlanta, Ga., and Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

The objects of the trip are to bring the 
accomplishments and the plans of the 
National Crushed Stone Association to the 
attention of quarry operators throughout 
the western and southern parts of this coun- 
try. There will be talks and discussions 
on all phases of quarry operation and man- 
agement, and on the uses of crushed stone. 

Every quarry operator in this great ter- 
ritory whom it has been possible to reach 
by mail and telegraph has been invited to 
attend one or more of these meetings; and 
whether he has received an invitation or not 
every reader of this article who operates a 
quarry is invited to attend herewith, by 
authority of President Graves and the local 
chairmen of the meetings. The list of 
meeting places and the local men in charge 
of the meetings are as follows: 


List of Meetings and Individuals 
in Charge of Them 


Monday, November 8 — Madison, Wis., 
meeting. A. J. Blair, vice-president Lake 
Shore Stone Co., 600 Canal street, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Tuesday, November 9—St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis meeting. John Wunder, John Wunder 
Co., Broadway and K streets, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Wednesday, November 10—Omaha meet- 
ing. Thomas Sullivan, 1042 Omaha National 
Bank building, Omaha, Neb. 

Thursday, November 11—Cheyenne, Wyo., 
meeting. C. J. Cunningham, S. Cunningham 
and Son, Horse Creek, Wyo. 

Thursday, November 11—Denver, Colo., 
meeting. James Lawrence, Golden Basalt 
Products Co., Golden, Colo. 

Saturday, November 13—Salt Lake City 
meeting. Eric Ryberg, Utah Sand and 
Gravel Products Corp., P. O. Box 1214, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

_ Thursday, November 18—Portland meet- 

ing. Daniel Kern, president, Columbia Con- 

tract Co., 204 East Salmon street, Portland, 
re. 


(Date between November 20 to 23, to be 
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announced later.) San Francisco meeting. 
J. R. Wilson, president, Granite Rock Co., 
Watsonville, Calif. 

(Date between November 24 and Novem- 
ber 26, to be announced later.) Los Angeles 
meeting. Geo. A. Rogers, president, Union 
Rock Co., 1403 East 16th street, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 

Monday, November 29—E1 Paso meeting. 
A. Courchene, president, El Paso Limestone 
Quarries, El Paso, Texas. 

Tuesday, November 30—San_ Antonio 
meeting. R. J. Hank, secretary-manager, 
Southwestern Division of the National 
Crushed Stone Association, 310 Littlefield 
building, Austin, Texas. 

Wednesday or Thursday, December 1 or 2 
—New Orleans meeting. I. L. Lyons, Jr., 
Southern Mineral Co., New Orleans, La. 


New Company to Open Quarries 
at Salem, Ind. 

HE Salem Lime and Stone Co., a new 

industry at Salem, Ind., and just incor- 
porated, is making preparations for opening 
the new quarries at the earliest possible date. 
The first quarry will be opened on a 28-acre 
tract of stone land one mile west of Salem, 
and shipping facilitiés are being provided by 
the construction of a switch from the main 
line of the Monon railroad to the quarry. 
Building stone and commercial ground lime- 
stone will be included in the products, and 
kilns also will be erected for the production 
of lime. 


The site of the quarry is near the big 
quarries which were in operation in that 
vicinity some fifty years ago, but which were 
abandoned when the expense of stripping be- 
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came too great and stone lands were found 
near Bedford and Oolitic which could be 
operated on a more economical basis. Build- 
ing stone of fine quality has been quarried 
near Salem. 

The members of the new company include 
W. W. Hottel, William S. Cassada, Thomas 
Campbell, Thomas Cavanaugh, Edward Cav- 
anaugh, Luther Brown and Scott Bellows. 
Mr. Hottel is president of the company. 
Both Mr. Cassada and Mr. Campbell are 
experienced in various phases of the stone 
industry. 


Micolithic Company to Develop 
Texas Mica Deposits 

S soon as the railroad which the Mico- 

lithic Co. of Texas is constructing from 
Collado, Tex., to its mica deposits six miles 
away is finished, development of the prop- 
erty will be started on a large scale, it is 
stated. The mill that is being constructed 
at the mines will have a daily capacity of 
1250 tons. The deposits of mica and its 
allied substances cover 840 acres and are in 
the form of hills which rise above the 
surface. It is estimated that the deposits 
contain 500,000 tons of sheet mica, 10,000,000 
tons of microline potash feldspar and 2,500,- 
000 tons of refractory substance. 

These mineral deposits are peculiar in that, 
through errosion, little foreign substance has 
been left. Almost all of the boulders are 
of solid color and practically every color is 
found over the property except blue. 

A bed of garnets has been uncovered on 
one hill, and two beautiful emeralds, which 
sold for $400 and $800, were found in an- 
other place. The company, however, will de- 
vote its mining to mica and the refractory 
materials. 


Premature Blast Kills Quarry 
Superintendent 

HOMAS R. WILSON, superintendent 

of the Southern Crushed Stone and 
Granite Co. quarries, about three miles from 
Trenton, S. C., was killed by a premature 
blast on the afternoon of October 8. 

According to reports Mr. Wilson had 
placed explosives in four holes in prepara- 
tion for a blast, lighting the last just before 
inserting it. Apparently the fuse burned 
too fast and the four charges of dynamite 
exploded before regular time. A _ negro 
workman standing near Mr. Wilson was 
knocked down and badly burned. 

Mr. Wilson had been in the quarrying 
industry since a boy and had worked in 
various sections of the country. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and three children. 





Delaware Studies Concrete 
Aggregates 
HE Delaware State Highway Depart- 
ment is engaged in research to determine 
the relative strengths of four kinds of 
crushed stone and of a number of different 
sands in concrete—Highway Research News. 
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New Machinery and Equipment 
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New 114-Yard Shovel 


NEW shovel of 1% yd. capacity and 
A driven by either gas or electricity is 
announced by the Osgood Co., Marion, Ohio. 
The design is such that it may be put in 
service as a crane with hook block and clam- 
shell bucket and also as a dragline exca- 
vator without it is said, making any changes 
or additions to the operating machinery, save 
in the booms and buckets. 


The machine is built for the greater part 
of open hearth and alloy steel castings. Four 
friction clutches are used in usual operation 
and these are of the outside contracting 
band type. Gearing is by plain spur gears. 
The standard mounting is an enclosed gear 
drive continuous tread truck, the chief fea- 
tures of which the manufacturers say are the 
large supporting area of the tread belts, 
steering from the upper body in any position 
with ability to turn gradually or on the 
machines own axis and an underside clear- 
ance of 12 in. Shovel crowding is accom- 
plished by wire mechanism which is self- 
adjusting to all boom angles, the manufac- 
turers say. 


Other features claimed for the machine 
are the manganese front dipper; combina- 
tion oak and steel boom and handle; “Spe- 
cial Osgood” 6 cylinder gasoline engine 
with accessories, including self-starter as 
standard; two-finger control of the drum 
clutches through the “Osgood Servo” mech- 
anism; an all steel house with enclosed front 
and the combination cast iron gasoline tank 
and counterweight. 


New 5-Ton Truck 


HE Hug Co., Highland, Ill., announce 
as their latest addition to their line of 
Hug trucks the “HD6” with a rated maxi- 
mum capacity of five tons. This is the 
largest size yet built by the company, the 





New 1 1/4-yd. shovel operating on gas or electric power 


others being the “HA4”’ with a 2-yd. Hug 
cam roller gravity type body and the “H4K” 
of 3%-ton capacity. One of the features 
claimed by the manufacturers is the speed 
performance, the maximum load, it is said, 
being carried with ease at 30 miles per hour. 

The truck is equipped with a 6-cylinder 
Buda motor, Wisconsin double reduction 
rear axle of 7-ton capacity, Fuller 16 clutch 
and four-speed bus transmission system, 
Ross steering gear, Perfex radiator with 
heavy cast aluminum shell, large size core, 
Continental front axles and 38x7 tires in 
front and 38x7 duals in the rear. The dual 
tires are mounted on Hug adapters, which 
allow the use of dual tires on regular wheels. 
The adapter, it is said, is so designed that 
the center of the front tire is always kept 
in alignment with the center line of the two 
rear tires. Another feature, the makers 
say, is the Hug multi-cushion relax spring 





drive which is said to make it possible to 
drive through the spring without any dam- 
age to the spring and at the same time 
cushioning the working parts. 

The manufacturers recommend the truck 
to those users who desire a heavy vehicle for 
multiple batch hauling with some of the 
speed performance of lighter trucks. 


New Refractory Cement and 


Suitable Gun 
REFRACTORY, plastic cement— 
called “Carboplastic’—has been in- 

troduced recently by the Carborundum 
Co. of Niagara Falls, N. Y. In addition, 
a new type of portable cement gun has 
been especially designed for its applica- 
tion. As the principal ingredient is carbo- 
rundum, mixed with a suitable bonding 
material, a substance is obtained having 
the refractory properties of carborundum 
and the consistency of ordinary cement. 

“Carboplastic” is used for locally coat- 
ing fire brick—in other words, to protect 
fire brick against flame impingement and 
against the formation of cavities caused 
by cracking and spalling. 

One of the feaures of the gun that will 
appeal to an operator is its lightness. It 
weighs but 12 Ib. Furthermore, a single 
valve controls the flow of the cement; 
there are no other movable parts to the 
mechanism. Compressed air at a pressure 
of 100 lb. can be used to operate the gun, 
which has a capacity of about 100 Ib. of 
“Carboplastic” per minute. —- Compressed 
Air Magazine. 
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Automatic Batch Lime 
Hydrator 

NEW two-stage process of hydrating 

lime and automatic batch hydrator are 
announced by the Stewart W. Jameson Co., 
Duluth, Minn. The machine as developed by 
the manufacturers is said to have the follow- 
ing advantages: (1) Follows lump lime prac- 
tice for quick slaking lime by adding the lime 
to the water; (2) prevents burning of hy- 
drate; (3) separates perfectly hydrated from 
slow and non-hydrating material and re- 
serves these for mason’s hydrate; (4) baffled 
stack and tight casing collects most of the 
dust and (5) makes a more uniform product 
of greater plasticity. 

The operation of the hydrator is as fol- 
lows: Both water and lime are dropped in 
the lower end of the mixing chamber D. 
The measured amount of water coming from 
the automatic water tank A and the lime 
from the measuring bin C. The amount of 
time required in this chamber is regulated, 
it is said, for each particular lime. After the 
mixing is carried out, the batch is delivered 
into the finishing chamber G through the 
automatic dumping door F located at the top 
of the mixing chamber. Here the finished 
hydrate overflows adjustable baffles located 
at the end of the chamber. The slow and 
non-hydrating material are gradually fed into 
a reserve bin below the hydrator through the 
two-part outlet H. A jaw clutch permits the 
regulation of the discharge according to the 
tun of lime. Each new incoming batch at the 
other end causes a little more of the com- 
pletely hydrated lime to pass over. The slow 
hydrating lumps being heavier than the com- 
pletely hydrated are thus held over until they 
are either completely hydrated and then pass 
over (this may require many batches) or are 
dumped through the feeder as reserve for 
mason’s hydrate. Some cores will also be 
in the mass. 

The entire machine is enclosed in a dust- 
tight casing. A stack with movable baffles 
collects some of the dust or very fine hy- 
drate carried in suspension by the escaping 
steam and returns it to the finishing cham- 
ber. An operator is still needed to adjust 
the machine. 

The automatic feeder, it is said, can be 
installed in many plants using the Clyde 


hydrators or other types by making a few 
changes. 


Electric Shovel with Air- 


Operated Hoist 
A’ electric shovel with air-operated hoist 
clutch, which is convertible to a crane, 
clamshell or dragline, has just been put on 
the market by the McMyler Interstate Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The shovel handles a l-yd. full manga- 
hese steel dipper which is driven by a single 
chain and sprocket crowd, A sprocket at the 
base of the boom drives the chain, enabling 
the boom angle to be changed without ad- 
Justment to the chain. A self-locking worm 
drives the boom hoist. 
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Details of automatic batch lime hydrator 


crowd used on the electric 
shovel is said not only to eliminate crowd- 
ing cable troubles and replacements and 
give positive crowding power, but also to 
enable the operator to shake the dipper 
without losing spotting accuracy. Air, which 
is compressed by the main motor, is piped 
from a storage tank and fed to the hoist 
clutch ram. This makes the hoist clutch 
operation identical to that of a steam shovel. 


The chain 


All operations of the shovel are entirely 
independent but are actuated by one 60-hp. 
motor. Power transmission is so arranged 
that the full power of the motor is available 
for any of the operations. 
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Electric shovel with air operated hoist 





The shovel has a rotating speed of three 
revolutions per minute. Equipped with a 
17 ft. 6 in. boom and 14 ft. 6 in. dipper stick, 
it has a rated maximum digging radius of 
27 ft. 11 in., dumping radius of 25 ft. 5 in., 
digging height of 20 ft. 5 in., and dumping 
height of 19 ft. 6 in. Where extra high lift 
operations are to be required the shovel can 
be equipped with a longer boom and stick 
and a %-yd. dipper. The shovel may be 
mounted on crawler treads, tractor wheel or 
railroad car body. 


Engineering Data on Roller 
Bearings 

"THE new Timken engineering journal, a 

loose-leaf book of 110 pages contains 
technical information relative to the appli- 
cation of Timken bearings to automotive 
and industrial machinery has just been 
issued. A number of pages are devoted to 
the explanation of the Timken bearing as 
manufactured at the present time. Features 
such as the positive alignment of the rolls, 
one-piece precision cage and special alloy 
steel are explained. 

Typical problems, with the solutions, in- 
volving the calculation of various loads and 
the selection of suitable bearings are given. 
Tables showing bearing ratings, capacities 
and dimensions as well as speed capacity- 
curves are included. 

Method of mounting Timken bearings, 
shaft and housing design, adjustment of 
Timken bearings, closures, cup and cone 
fitting practices, assembly methods and lu- 
brication are treated in separate chapters. 

A full set of dimension sheets accurately 
drawn to scale, together with formulas and 
recommendations for the application of 
Timken bearings, developed through expe- 
rience gained in successful application com- 
prise another section of the book. 
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OS Ae a , eee 50@1.00 1.40@1.60 1. 30@1. 40 1.15@1.35 1.10@1.20 1.00@1.05 

WESTERN: 

Atchison, | NN a a tciiacicse 25 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 

Blue Springs & —* Neb. 25 1.45 1.45 1.35¢ 1.25d 1.20 

Cape we See See [a peer eebaves 1.25 1.25 Bee ssstcccaseeees 

manses City, Mo.........<...-...-....... _ i . . : 1.50 1.50 1.50 

Rock Hill, St. Louis Co., Mo... 1.45 1.45 1.45 
Crone ‘Fon Rack 

City or shipping point Screenings, 

Y% inch ¥Y inch Y% inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
down and less and less and less and less and larger 

CT, 6 ee - Ls? 1.45 .20 5 

Duluth, Minn. ..... .90 2.25 1.90 1.50 

ee S| | i ne BOD) scchecccsccapccens 1.00 -90 

Eastern Maryland .................... 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.50 

Eastern Massachusetts  ............ 85 1.75 a> 1.25 

Eastern New York............ By §-) 1.25 1.25 1.25 

Eastern Pennsylvania 1.10 1.70 1.60 1.50 

eS ee oe renee 2.50 2.00 1.55 1.25 

New Haven, New Britain, Meri- 

den and Wallingford, Conn... .80 1.70 1.45 1.20 
Northern New Jersey.................. 1.40 1.40 1.60 1.40 
Oakland and El Cerito, Cal... 1.00 1.00 1.00 .90 
San Diego, Calif. 2.75 2535 2.35 
CTY 7 TRS, gm, | SEI Es ene 1.70 2.10 2.10 1.70 
I NN kn ic seccccincacee! « Senssersesccceecin BS; wer Os SUS oee §An0....2; 

WVGETREN, “DERRB.  wiccecsicesseseccssscc.. -60 1.50 :: 1.20 
Miscellaneous Crushed Stone 
Screenings, 
Y inch ¥% inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
City or shipping point down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Berlin, Utley, Montello and Red 
ranite, Wis.—Granite ........ 1.80 1.70 1.50 1.40 TNO... ccceceaes 
Coldwater, N. Y.—Dolomite ...... 1.50 all sizes 
a SNE a aa 75 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.60 1.60 
Eastern, Penn.—Sandstone 1.35 1.70 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Eastern Penn.—Quartzite ........ 120 1.35 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 
ES ES Cia aaa a he 2.00b 1:75 1.40 1.40 125 
Lohrville, Wis.—Granite .......... 1.65 0 1.6 1.45 || eran 
Middlebrook, Mo. ...................... 3.00@3.50 2.00@2.25 2.00@2.25  oeeeeesssoeeee 1.25 @3.00 
Richmond, Calif. —Quartzite .... Bb a eS" ees e 
Somerset, Pa. (sand-rock)........ .. 1.85@2.00a BED ccaccnsnssesacee 2: ove. $0 eee tai, 
Toccoa, ee 35 1.3 1: 

*Cubic yd. 1 in. ind less. $Two grades. Rip rap per ton. (a) Sand. (b) to ys 4 ke). 2 iss 

dey. qd) 2 in, 1.3¢ (e) Dust. (f) % in. (h) less 10c discount. (i) 1 in., 1.40. 





Rock Products 
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The Rock Products Market 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., at producing point or nearest shipping point 
Crushed Limestone 

















October 30, 1926 


Agricultural Limestone 
(Pulverized) 


Alderson, W. Va.—50% thru 50 mesh.. 







































































Alton, IIl. Analysis 99% CaCOs, 0.3% ei 
MgCo,; 90% thru 100 mesh............ 6.00 
Asheville, N. C. pe eters 57% 
CaCOs, 39% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 
mesh; 200-lb. burlap bag, 4.00; bulk 2.75 
Atlas, Ky.—90% thru 100 mesh............ 2.00 
50% thru 100 mesh 1.00 
Belfast and Rockland, Me. (rail), Lin- 
colnville, Me. (water), analysis 
CaCOs 90.04% ; MgCOs 1.5%, 100% 
od 14 mesh, bags 4.50 
Bettendorf and Moline, Ill.—Analysis, as 
CaCOs, 97%; 2% MgCOs; 50% 
thru 100 mesh, 1.50; 50% thru 4 
mesh 1,50 
Blackwater, Mo.—100% thru 4 mesh.. 1.00 
Brandon and Middlebury, Vt.—99% 
thru 70 mesh, burlap, 5.50; paper, 
4.50; bulk 3.50 
Branchton and Osborne, Penn.—100% 
thru 20 mesh; 60% thru 100 mesh; 
45% thru 200 mesh. (Less 50 cents 
commission to dealers).............0-++0-- 5.00 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Analysis, 93% 
aCOs, 3.5% MgCOs; pulverized ; 
50% thru 50 mes 1.50 
Cartersville, Ga.— Pulverized, 2.00; 
50% thru 50 mesh = 1.50 
Chaumont, N. Y.—Pulverized lime- 
stone, bags, 4.00; bulk 2.50 
—_— Texas. —50% thru 50 mesh, 
1,50 
Cotten, Calif.—Analysis 90% CaCOs, 
4.00 
Cypress, Ill—90% thru 100 mesh........ 1.35 
Ft. Springs, W. Va.—50% thru 4 mesh 1.50 
Hillsville, Penn. —Analysis, 94% 
CaCOs, 1.40% MgCOs; 75% thru 
100 mesh; sacked 5.00 
Jamesville, N. Y.—Analysis, 89.25% 
CaCOs; 5.25% oss pulverized, 
ee RS ees 2.75 
Joliet, Tl. —90% thru 100-mesh 4.25 
Knoxville, Tenn.—80% thru 200 mesh, 
3.00; 80% thru 100 mesh, bags, 
3.95; bulk ane 2.70 
Marblehead, Ohio—Analysis, 83.54% 
CaCOsg, i4. 92% MgCOs; 60% thru 
100 mesh; 70% thru 50 mesh; 100% 
thru 10 mesh; 80 Ib. paper sacks, 
5.00; bulk 3.50 
Marion, Va. — Analysis, 90% CaCOs, 
pulverized, per ton 2.00 
Mayville, Wis. —Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 
44% MgCOs; 90% thru 100 mesh.... 3.90@ 4.50 
“ee Ind.—Analysis, 94. 50% 
CaCOs, 33% thru 50 mesh, 40% 
thru 50 mesh; bulk 1.35@ 1.60 
Olive Hill, Ky. 50% thru 50 mesh, 
2.00; 90% thru 4 mesh.u...e.--- 1.00 
Piqua, Ohio—Total neutralizing power 
95.3%; 99% thru 10, 60% thru 
50; 50% thru 100 2.50@ 2.75 
100% thru 10, 90% thru 50, 80% 
thru 100; bags, 5.10; bulk................ 3.60 
99% thru 100, 85% thru 200; bags, 
7.00; bulk 5.50 
Rocky Point, Va.—Analysis, CaCOs, 
i ca li 0a aos 
mes urla bags 3.50; paper, 
3.25; bulk ee tee 2.00 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Analysis, 89% 
CaCO,; MgCO., 4%; bags, 4.25; 
bulk 2.75 
‘Loledo, Ohio, 30% through 50 mesh.. 2.25 
“ Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 
4.50; 50% thru 100 mesh, 2.10; 
90% thru 50 7 1.65 
Watertown, N. Y.—Analysis, 96-99% 
CaCOs; 50% thru 100 mesh; bags, 
1.00; bulk 2.50 
West Stockbridge, Mass. — Analysis 
90% CaCOs, 50% thru 100 mesh; 
cloth bags, 4.75; paper, 4.25; bulk.. 3.25 
Agricultural Limestone 
(Crushed) 
Alton, Ill. —fenieee 99% CaCOs, 0. 3% 3.00 
MgCO_; 50% thru 4 mesh...............- 1100 
Atlas, Ky. 90% thru 4 mesh...........-..-- : 
Bedford, Ind—Analysis, 98.5% 

CaCOs, 0.5% MgCOs; 90% thru 10 1.50 
|: ee Ae S 
Brandon and Middlebury, “Vt.—Pul- 3.50 
verized, bags, 5.50; Dbulk............-0--« e 


(Continued on next page) 
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October 30, 1926 


Agricultural Limestone 


Bridgeport and Chico, Texas—Analy- 
sis, 94% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 100% 
thru 10 mesh 
50% thru 4 mesh 

Chicago, Ill.—50% 
90% thru 4 mesh 








thru 100 mesh; 





Ill.— 


Columbia, Krause, Valmeyer, 
thru 


Analysis, 90% CaCOs; 90% 


4 mesh 

Cypress, Ill.—90% thru 50 mesh, 50% 
thru 100 mesh, 90% thru 50 mesh, 
90% thru 4 mesh, 50% thru 4 mesh 

Danbury, Conn.—Analysis, 81 to 85% 
CaCOs . 

Dundas, Ont.—Analysis, 53.8% Ca- 
CO3; MgCOs, 43.3%. 100% thru 
10 mesh, 40% thru 50 mesh, 25% 
thru 100 mesh 

Ft. Springs, W. Va.—Analysis, 90% 
CaCOs; 90% thru 50 mesh................ 














— City, Mo—50% thru 100 

mes 

Lannon, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCO., 
44% MgCOs; 99% through 10 
mesh; 46% through 60 mesh 
Screenings (% in. to dust)....... as 





Marblehead, Ohio.—Analysis, 83.54% 
CaCOs, 14.92% MgCOs, 32% thru 
100 mesh; 51% thru 50 mesh; 83% 
thru 10 mesh; 100% thru 4 mesh 
(meal) bulk 

Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 
44% MgCOs: 50% thru 50 mesh.... 

McCook, Ill.—90% thru 4 mesh............ 

Middlepoint, Bellevue, Kenton, Ohio; 
Monroe, Mich.; Huntington and 
Bluffton, Ind—Analysis, 42% 
CaCOs, 54% MgCOs; meal, 25 to 
45% thru 100 mesh 

Moline, Ill., and Bettendorf, Iowa— 
Analysis, 97% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 
50% thru 100 mesh; 50% thru 4 
mesh 

Monroe, Mich. — Analysis, CaCQOs, 
52.03%; 42.25% MgCOs; 30% thru 
100 mesh 

Mountville, Va.— Analysis, 62.54% 
CaCOs; MgCOs, 35.94%, 100% 
thru 20 mesh; 50% thru 100 mesh 


bags 

Pixley, Mo.—Analysis, 96% CaCOQOs; 
50% thru 50 mesh 

50% thru 100 mesh; 90% thru 50 
mesh; 50% thru 50 mesh; 90% 
thru 4 mesh; 50% thru 4 mesh........ 




















River Rouge, Mich.—Analysis, 54% 
CaCOs, 40% MgCOs; bulk................ 
Stone City, Iowa. — Analysis, 98% 


CaCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh.................. 
Tulsa, Okla.—Analysis CaCOsg, 86.15%, 
1.25% MgCOs, all sizes............. ee 


1.75 
1.50 


-80 


3.75@ 


1.60 


2.35 
90 


1.85@ 


5.50 
1.25 


1.65 
1.40 

.75 
1.25 


.80@ 


Pulverized Limestone for 


Coal Operators 
Hillsville, Penn., sacks, 4.50; bulk 
Joliet, I1.—90% thru 100 mesh....... = 
Piqua, Ohio, sacks, 4.50@5.00 bulk.... 
Rocky Point, Va—80% thru 200 
mesh, bulk 
=. Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 
u 


Glass Sand 











Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened 
unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. pro- 


ducing plant. 








Berkeley Spri 
Bemis eum WW Wiieicneaciec 
Cedarville and S. Vineland, N. J.— 
Damp 
a 





Columbus, Ohio 
Estill Springs and Sewanee, Tenn........ 
Franklin, Penn. 

Millville, N. J., and Klondike, Mo....... 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Washed 
Mapleton Depot, Penn 
Massillon, Ohio 
Mendota, Va. 
Mineral Ridge and Ohlton, Ohio 
Oceanside, Calif. . 
Ottawa. Til. re 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Ridgway, Penn, 
Rockwood, Mich. 
ound Top, Mid.<...-......-. 

an Franc _ mene 
St. Louis, Mo ra 
Sewanee, Tenn, 
Thayers, Penn. 
Utica, Tl. 
Zanesville, 















































2.25 
2.50 


1.75 


i) 
iS) 
wm 


1.00@ 


1.75@ 
2.00@ 
2.25@ 


NRHN H DUD Wa Pr WH -Qg WN YED IO 
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. 
wn 


Miscellaneous Sands 


City or shippi i 
Beac? Cini Pping Point Roofing sand 


Columbus, i 
Dresden, oni? 
Eau Claire, Wis............... 4.25 
‘still Springs and Se 

wanee, Tenn. ............. 1.35@ 1.50 
(Continued on next page) 








Traction 
1.75@ 2.25 
.30@ 1.50 


1.00 
-65@ 1.25 


1.35@ 1.50 



























































































































































Rock Products 93 
Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 
Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., producing plant or nearest shipping point 

Washed Sand and Gravel 
Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Grave 
City or shipping point 1/10 in. ¥% in. ¥ in. i in. in. 2 in 
EASTERN: down and less and less and less and less and lesa 
Ambridge & So. H’g’ts, Penn. 25 1.2 1.15 85 85 
Attica and Franklinville, N. Y. 75 75 aa oe 
ee ee 1.40 1.40 
pS a ee ee 1.10 .95 
Erie, Pa. CS 1.50* 
PeseO ING. Vici eee 48 75 1.20 
PROBETORG, COMI S acicccccicccicciccesscne a GE  csnncncns citi eaedonell 
Leeds Junction, Me -50 ) | aes i 
Machias Jct., N. 75 aa Be 
Montoursville, Penn. 1.00 75 Py b 
Northern New Jersey.........-.----- 40@ .50 40@ .50 1.25 1.25 
Olean, N. 75 Gath «clumeamadal aa 
io | 1.50 1.50 yy |. Ens 
Shining Point, Penn...... 1.00 1.00 
SOON) WNNIES «cadb a ccsaceanes . eccecacdaneeneiee 1.85@2.00 . 
South Heights, Penn 1.25 1.25 .85 85 
Washimetos, BD. C............... 60@ .85 .60@ .85 1.70 1.50 
ee 1.1 WO i . Sapeeeen 
CENTRAL: 
Algonquin and Beloit. Wis....... .50 .40 6 .60 .60 60 
Appleton and Mankato, Minn. — .u.........-.+++0 45 1.2 25 1.25 1.25 
yo SG 7 ee eee All sizes .75@.85 
Aurora, Oregon, Sheridan, a 
Moronts, Yorkville, Ill........... .60 50 .40 .50 -60 25 
Barton, Wis. On sudan 75 25 85 
Chicago district, Ill..................... .70 55 55 -60 .60 .60 
Des Moines, Iowa ae 40 1.50 
pe een .65@1.25 45 .80 95 GS. ° ascesanttecdaman 
Elgin, Ill. .20* 50" 1.50* 1.50* 1.50° 
Elkhart Lake, Wis....................- .50 .40 .50 -50 .40 -40 
Ferrysburg, Mich. 50@ .80 .60@1.00 .60@1.00 .............- 50@1.25 
, a ees 85 85 2. 2.05 2.05 2. 
Grand Haven, Mich. ROOTS. css FOG Se cet 70@ .90 
Grand Rapids, Mich SUS ceuieecucea .80 -80 e 
DIREC CRIIIOD. cncsscaniecstsscsosvectecess “aasmescninersins 1.00 1.00 — ncgeccecsesoeee si 
Hersey, Mich. .50 .70 
pn a ES  eerenerenreeroaeee .50 -50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Indianapolis, Ind. .....--..<<.:..- .60 LOD Accccsceees 90 .75@1.00 75@1.00 
Joliet, Plainfield and 
pS SS an .60 -50 50 -60 -60 -60 
Mason City, lowsé.....................- .50 .50 1.45 1.45 1.35 1.35 
Mattoon, Iil. Py 75 75 75 75 75 
BRTEWBUNOC, WIR. .nciccnsncccssse.s.e cccetsebalatadeias 1.01 1.21 1.21 1.21 1.21 
NS | | eee eee 60@ .85 60@ .85 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 
Northern New Jersey.................- -50 -50 1.50 1.25 So) anwcacnan 
Pittahbaras, Pew. ..... 1.25 1.25 -85 85 -85 85 
Silverwood, Ind. ......................-.. 75 75 75 75 75 75 
Renee .83 1.45 1.55 1.45 1.45 1.45 
Terre Haute, Ind............. one .60 75 «a5 By i By be 
Wolcottville, Ind. ...................- Py 3. a5 75 75 75 Py 
III PEN casos cost iccocckesces . ccacdsieabeneaeet 45 .60 60 65 65 
Winona, Minn. ..........-. .40 .40 1.50 1.25 Ls £3 
Zanesville, Ohio .60 .50 -60 BD ceccsecceecsessees 
SOUTHERN: 
a a a | Soe All sand, 1.40. All gravel, 1.50. 
Chkattancces, Tenn. «.................. 1.65 146 nama i 
pO OE. ee ee .60 OR ts cecilia ecaninnek >. Gane 
Chattahoochie River, Flav... ..-cccsccceeeeee eR clactiaeadanede 1.75 
ENE TINS nic ncacanasicdactosemnsianen.  <icanenianambiagel -60@ .70 
Ft. Worth, Texas 2.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Knoxville, Tenn. ... 1.00 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 
Lindsay, Texas |, apeeeneeee= dita 
TO Re icles cticrsccerasctcemneions.  cemeeeoinnen -50 .GO * sccnteenention 
New Martinsville, W. Va.. 2.00 SOR  cccccimncca pe? 3 Een 80@ .90 
ROG R Me act tees -50 = 1.25 1.00 1.00 1. 
WESTERN: 
po |: Seon 1.00 .70 
Los Angeles district (bunkers) ft 1.50 1.40 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
Cente Ce O8 Coie ee 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50° 
Ey Ue. acenttitacsecssssavcomniews 1.25" 1.25* 2.25@2.50* 2.00* 1.75" 1.50* 
mR et i aR et 8 faa } & |) pemnennnnne 1.30 
a 3. || SERRRSRS SRE .65@ .75 65@ .75 1.50 1.30 1.10 1.10 
Seattle, Wash. (bunkers).......... 1.25* 1.25* 1.25° 1.25* 1.25* 1.25* 
Bank Run Sand and Gravel 
Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 
City or shipping point 1/10 in. Y% in. ¥Y in 1 in. 1¥% in. 2 in. 
down and less and less and less and less and less 
Algonquin and Beloit, Wis............ Dust to 3 in., .40 
Burnside, Conmn.................----0:---++ Sand, .75* 
Chicago district, DL.................. 35 
Ferryaburg, Mich, 0 ecccce eccscceeesenes EE Ie ee -65@1.00 
CORTON, “TONE ccacesccnsececcsosser:  - aesessemescestins aa 
rn RO WRITE so siccaccce,  nscdenentin! Serene | “aebeeumanaens .70@ .90 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .60 
Hersey, Mich. a i Ree 
Indianapolis, Ind. ..................... Mixed gravel for concrete work, at .65 
Joliet, Plainfield and 
oS || Seen 35 Dee) ee Seen eee 
Lindsay, Texas wm .55 
TN 5 Oi cesincies concscinacsicendvsnennine SA ga ees 7” 
Mankato, Minn..................... Pit run sand, .70 
Moline, Ill. (b) .60 -60 Concrete gravel, 50% G., 50% S., 1.00 
Ottawa, Oregon, Moronts and : 
(ee a Ave. .60 per ton all sizes 
Semerset, PGi. nanan sccccsnescevsncess LOG 2.5 1.50@ 
St. Louis, Mo. ...... saci Mine run gravel, 1.55 per ton 
Summit Grove, Ind.................-.-- .50 50 50 .50 -50 54 
WRI RUNING siicctceecerecsieen .60 .60 -60 -60 -60 -60 
FOS NS sect ces 1.10 1.00 an 





(a) % in. down. 
*Cubic yd. 


(b) River run. 


(d) Less 10c per ton if paid E.O.M. 10 days. 








(c) 2% in. and less. : 
+Include freight and bunkerage charges and truck haul. {Delivered on job. 
(e) vit run. 


(f) p 


lus 15c winter loading charge. 


94 Rock Products 


Core and Foundry Sands 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.0.b. pro- 
ducing plant. 









































City or shipping Molding, Molding, Molding, Furnace Sand Stone 
oint fine coarse brass Core lining blast sawing 

RIT Tres oso ee tes “enpsesnapeouer 30@ .35 
Albany, N. Y......... 2.25 2.00 2.25 OO  Seckcntdemciratee 
Arenzville, Ill. ...... TSODES cde se 00; ... 
Beach City, - 1.75 Sy 175 7 | ee 
Buffalo, N. 1.50 Ts een 2.00 @2.50 
Columbus oni 1.25@1.75 2.00@2.50 .30@1.50 2.00@2.50 2.75@3.50 1.50@3.00 
Dresden, Ohio 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.50 
Eau Claire, W = sesnesensssns _cnsennnerncssnes SOD snnsennesnssnnee 
kes | | eee Ground silica per ton in carloads—18.00@31.00 
Elnora, N. Y. -.-.-- 1.7 
Estill Springs and i " 

Beveee, “TORR 8 NEBDtecccceccsccecncck ncccesssenecensrs SD) scensuccencerscn os ASO 1S0:. ec 





Franklin, Penn....... 
Klondike, Mo..... 
Mapleton Depot, Pa. 
Massillon, Ohio...... 
Mendota, Va. .......... 
Michigan City, Ind. 
Millville, N. J......... 
Montoursville, P’n. 






























New Lexington, O. 
Ohlton, Ohio............ 
Ottawa, (| ears 
Ridgeway, Penn. .. 
Round Top, Md....... 
San Francisco, Calif. - 4.75 
ESS RSS ece neeeseres 1.40@1.60 
weemess, FH: <........... i silica per ton in carloads—20. 00@31.00 
5 





sspbesbesensenecs 2.25 























Thayers, Penn. ...... ee: IS cect A see 

LS a | i 50@1.00 SOD T00. .2 ees. 50@1, 00 .75@1.00 

Lp Ee eee -50 -60 1.00 65 3.00@3.50 1.00@3.50 
6c8, Peni. xu... 1.75 fe torr eee 2. 60 

Zanesville, Ohio...... 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 


*Green. {Crude silica, crushed and screened, not py ea or dried. tPlus 75c per ton for winter 
loading. (Crude. §Crudeanddry. (a) Delivered. (b) D amp. 


Crushed Slag 


City or shipping point Y in. YZ in. % in. 1% in 2 in. 3 in. 
ASTERN: Roofing down and less and less and less and less and larger 

Buffalo, N. Y., Emporium 

and Dubois, Pa... 2.25 1.25 1:25 1.25 1.25 1:25 1.25 
Eastern Penn. ........ 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Northern N. J.......-..- 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Reating, Pa. ........ 2.50 BAGO. py mace ae ax PS - cicccceckssessasce titel tae 
Western Penn. ...... 2.50 125 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 

CENTRAL: 
Ironton, Ohio.......... 2.05* EE | ee ee 1.45* 1.45* ne os See 
Jackson, SS eee ROB eseecaeec 1,30* 1.05* | peemtone eto ee < 
Toledo, Ohio.......... 1.50 1.35 1:35 1.35 35 1.35 1,35 
Youngst’n, O., dist. 2.00 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.25 
SOUTHERN: 
SS eee ho) ple eee 4.55* 1.55" ; in) iaaapeeeee aes 
Ensley and Alabama 

oa 2.05 .80 1.35 1.25 -90 .90 -80 
ameiele, Roanoke, 
Ruessens, Va. ........ 2.50 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1:15 1.15 
Woodward, Ala....... 2.05* -80* 1-35" 125" .90* BO ecsieeee 


*Sc per ton discount on terms. 


Lime Products (Carload Prices Per Ton F.O.B. Shipping Point) 






















































Ground Lump 
Finishing Masons’ Agricultural Chemical burnt lime, lime, 
EASTERN: hydrate hydrate hydrate hydrate Blk. Bags Blk. Bbl. 
Berkeley, R. I. MNO sccceesreeceaees, cassases, aceasta) pees 2.15e 
TSS a ere 12.00 12.00 IO Gicacetes) cceaeeey 10.00 1.95d 
SS . ae eee enn 12.50 10.50 8.00 12.00 11. re — 50 10.00 2.502 
RINDI RIED UUIIIORDS = o2 Cs) cs cacceestenincs aubccieouapesizcee  ceveapobatanpunas” | coapebsuacuscstves)> (al AUDMD ccansbaey Ressbumse) eppienes 
West Stockbridge, Mass....... 12.00 10.00 OOD | soibesiuenmcitens Metslen! asses aaa 2.00t 
DIDIER 2 enc See Ge RUINO > iccoincccuceseccs cen dace MD Sec 
NR 8 iss Sena 9.50 9.50 10.50 8.50 10.50 3 50 1.65i 
CENTRAL: 
oe EES a ne Ae eee) oe ce reer re ceases’, Pecsnere 8.50 1.35 
CSC ene 8.50 BO 22h | eee SOG snc. 8.50 1.50 
Cold Springs. Ohio .............. 12.50 8.50 8.50 SEO... | eeeneee ——— 
OS a reer a 8.50 8.50 CS ees 8.50 1.50 
INI NN es cacccckcae  Lccceeenacsenecerse 10.00 10.00 10.00 8.50 10.00 7.00 ........ 
Gibsonburg, Ohio.................. 12.50 8.50 Sy eee 9:30 11500 S50 ii: 
Hemntington, Ind. ................. 12.50 8.50 B00 +See ot OD» ceacices ee 
BCC Y, CORIO anvesccecseneensnse 12.50 a 8 pai a ees aoiian aah Cann, eee 
DRGUEROIEIINTE, NOIRE cchsvcccccrces, ntscnincncscnceies 8.50 Boo * Seccucres O00 ccc 8.00 1.50w 
ES CS a eens 8.50 Et oon ener eran 8.00 1.70d 
RS, Eee DOCBIG00 — cccciccscccanss PORNO BD cccccecs: -csencoxs 8.50q 1.40r 
Sheboygan, Wis. ................... PESO. ee Ue eee ee 9.50 .95 
EPID re Cree Lie i te ek ei pega cae eG eccneet, ae Coe 
White Rock, Ohio.................. 12.50 5.00 7100 S500) 2.0: 
Wisconsin points (f)................ Peon ee BSCBO)  ackceceeins. Rasheed Saeeeee eee 
Woodville, Ohio .............. 12.50 8.50 8.50 13.50 9.00 10.50 9.00 1.50 
SOUTHERN: 
Allgood, Ala. 12.50 NGG Ute oS eae es | pee 8.50 1.50 
{ics 1 22.59 rae mr y tore ee em ee aoa oh B00 nia 
BERWBRODS, ALA. ooiccccccisseccncisce 12.50 O08 cassaes, POY Access. sae 50 1.50 
Keystone, PUR eee tech 10.00 10.00 ro 00 8.50 1.45u 8.50 1.50 
Knoxville, Tenn. ... 20.25 10.00 5:00 «_( s - BBOD aks ccccu 50 1.50 
Longview, Ala. ....... 12.50 10.00 S00.  |j§ BOG) c225. wince: 8.50 1.50 
New Braunfels, Te , 18.00 12.00 10.00 12. 00 OOO) ks | rn 
Sonata, i ia.. .......... Re ‘ 14.00 13.00 12.00 BO eer Sees 12.00 1.70 
Saginaw, Ala. ......... eve 12.50 10.00 9.00 fen eee 8.50 1.50 
WESTERN: 
SL NEE ne ae Ore oe 
Limestone, Wash 15.00 15.00 10.00 
RMPEMEREN BION 5 herucsceeshiescancs  secubatccinseseee 12.00@13.00 
San Francisco, Calif.. 21.00 19.00 16.50 


Tehachapi, Calif. .. » 
Seattle, Wash. .................... 19.00 19.00 12.00 19.00 4 

+50-lb. paper bags; (a) run of kilns; (c) wooden, steel 1.70; (d) wai: e) per 180-lb. barrel; “@) 
dealers’ prices, net °30 days less 25c disc. per ton on hydrated lime and 5c per bbl. on lump if paid in 
10 days; (i) 180-Ib. net barrel, 1.65; 280-Ib. net barrel, 2.65; (p) to 11. 00: (q) to 8.75; (r) to 1.503 
(s) in 80-lb. burlap sacks; (t) to 3.00; (u) two 90-Ib. bags; (v) oil burnt; wood burnt 2.25@2.50; 
(x) wood, steel 2.30; (z) to 15.00; (*) quoted f.o.b. New ork; ($) paper bags; (w) to 1.50 in two 
90-Ib. bags, wood bbi. 1.60; (1) to 10. 00; (1) 80-lb. paper bags; (2) to 3.00; (3) to 9.00; (4) to 1.60. 





(sg) to 16.00; (6) wood bbi., steel, 1.80. 
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Miscellaneous Sands 


(Continued) 
City or shipping point Roofing sand 
Gray Summit and 
Klondike, Mo. ............. 
Mapleton Depot, Penn... 2.00 
Massillon, Ohio 
Michigan City, Ind. 


Traction 


1,7 
2.00@ 298 
2.25 

















(Engine sand) 15@ 20 
Mineral Ridge, Ohio........ *1.75@ 2.00 *175 
Montoursville, Penn. ...... ........c-c-sssseeee 1.25 
GRIER, “OMG: «osc scessencsses 1.80 1.80 
| ee Li, ieee SI 
POG WE, BENIN s. Seisics ee 1.25 
Round Top, Mad............. 2.25 1.75 
San Francisco, Calif....... 3.50@ 4.50  3.50@ 4.50 
Thayers, Penn. 2.25 
LoS aie | | eer eee 1.00@ 3.50 1.00 
Warwick, Ohio 2.25 
Zanesville, Ohio 2.50 

*Wet. 


Talc 


Prices given are per ton f.o.b. (in carload lots 
only), producing plant, or nearest shipping point, 
Baltimore, Md.: 

















Crude tale (mame sti)... 3.00@ 4.00 
Ground tale (20-50 mesh), bags...... 10.00 
Cubes 55.00 
Blanks (per Ib.) .08 
Pencils and steel worker’s crayons... .08 
per gross 1.00@ 1.50 
Chatsworth, Ga.: 
Crude Talc 5.00 
Ground (150-200 mesh), bulk............ 10.00 
Pencils and steel worker’s a 
per gross - 1.00@ 2.00 
Chester, Vt. 


Ground nae (150-200 mesh), bulk.... 9.00@10.00 














Including bags -10.00@11.00 
Chicago and Joliet, Ill.: 

Ground (150-200 mesh), bags..:.......... 30.00 
Dalton, Ga.: 

Crude talc 5.00 

Ground tale (150-200) bags................ 10.00@12.00 

Pencils and steel workers’ crayons, : 

per gross 1.00@ 1.50 
Emeryville, N. 

(Double air floated) including bags; 

325 mesh 14.75 

200 mesh 13.75 





Hailesboro, N. Y.: 
Ground white talc (double and triple 
air floated) including bags, 300-350 





mesh 15.50@20.00 
Henry, Va.: 
Crude (mine run) 3.50@ 4.50 





Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bulk... - 900e14 50 
Joliet, Ei.: 





Roofing talc, bags 12.00 

Ground talc (200 mesh), bags............ 30.00 
Keeler, Calif. 

Ground (200- 300 mesh), bags............2 20.00 @30.00 
Natural Bridge, » ee 


N. 
Ground talc (125- 200 mesh), bags....10.00@15.00 


Riou Phosphate 


Prices given are per ton (2240-lb.) f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 
Lump Rock 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70%... 4.00@ 5.00 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65% 8.00 
Tennessee—F.O.B. mines, gross ton, 
ert, brown rock, B.P.L. 72% + 


. 6.00 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%, 2000 Ib. 8.00@ 9.00 
Ground Rock 
(2000 Ibs.) 
Centerville, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%........-.-- 7.00 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-72%.... 4.00@ 4.50 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%........ 8.00 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%..........-.---- 8.00@ 9:00 


Florida Phosphate 
(Raw Land Pebble) 





(Per Ton.) 
Florida—F. O. B. mines. gross ton, 
68/66% B.P.L., Basis 68% 3.25 
70% min. B.P.L., Basis 70%.......---- 3.75 
1ca 


Prices given are net, F.O.B. plant or nearest 
shipping point. 











Franklin, N. C.—Mine run, per Ib... .05@.10 
Mine scrap, per ton...........0...-e--e0e--- 20.00 
Clean shop scrap, per ton 3S 
Punch mica, per Ib.....0.00.........---+ .05@.1 

Pringle. S. D.—Mine run, per ton.. 125.00 
Pench mea, lr Ts ccc cscccecccnne .06 

— “ ton, ee Ee 20.00 
umney epot, N. -—per ton, 

Mine run . Ee ES : eget 360.00 
Clean shop scrap 23.8 
PNG BOPAD. oocecscc tcc gesscecsecseesece ak +600 
BOTTI or noc eish SS ksen ss ce 35.0 
60 mesh nae es oe 
MERI cox. sheer ce 60. ; 
SE CEM 65.0 





& & 
SS Sa 


ee ee oe ie a oe 
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Special Aggregates 


Prices are per ton f.o.b. quarry or nearest ship- 


ping point. , 
City or shipping point 
Barton, Wis., f.0.b. cars 






































Rock Products 


.18.20% ; 98% 
21.00; bulk 20.00 
Penland, N. C.—Color, white; crude, 

bulk 8.00 
Ground, bulk : 16.50 
Spruce Point, N.C., and Bristol, Tenn. 


thru 200 mesh; bags, 




















































Portland Cement 


_ Prices per bag and per bbl, without bags net 
in carload lots. 







































don, Vt.—English —Color, white; 90% thru 200 mesh, 
Bak and English ; pet gece pn «5-12.50 @20.00 rome =6Fer at 
nn 11.00 *11.00 enn. Mills—Color, white; analysis Albu 1, | ee ee 
Brandon ETey .........-.. *11.00 *11.00 K20, 18%; Na2Ozs, 10%: 08% SiU:; Atlanta, Ga. TO ee ee pac 233 
Brighton, Tenn.—Pink.. 6.00 5.00 99% thru 200 mesh; bulk................ - 18.00 Baltimore, Md... 3.25 
Mixedpinkandbronze 4.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.00 99% thru 140 mesh, bulk.................... 16.00 Birmingham, Ala... 1 2.30 
All colors, mixed sizes 3.50 3.50 Topsham, Me.—98% thru 140 mesh, Boston, Mass. ....... 2.53 
Buckingham, Que.— Lo eee so 19.00 Lo 2 eae area 2.38 
GE SUUCEO CUR Mcrcs eatesecsecstin ens 12.00@14.00 Toronto, Can.—Color, flesh; analysis _ Wahee Mawes 90% 3.61 
Chicago, Ill. — Stucco K2O, 12.75%; NaeO, 1.96%; crude.. 7.50@ 8.00 (Cedar Hinds lous... 2.34t 
chips, in sacks f.o.b. Trenton, N. J.—Crude, _bulk................ 12.00@27.00 Charleston, S. Cu... 2.38 
FRMERAED: sic cssccioaks cspcincs. stecectnces sates 17.50 99% thru 140 mesh; bulk.................. 16.0 heyenne, Wyo. 82% 3.31 
Crown Point, N. Y.— canes (Bags 11 cents each, non-returnable) Cincinnati, Ohio .................. 56% 2.372 
RL ES ERIE OS Serre ainrel “ ; Po aay 2.29% 
Dayton, Ohio r 6.00 @24.00 Blended Feldspar 2D | a ee 2.10% 
Easton, Penn., an i NS ae 2.34 
Phillipsburg, N. J... 12.00@16.00 12.00@16.00 enn OO i scnaiiis 16.00@20.00 Dallas, Texas 2... cesses 2.10 
Haddam, Conn. — Fel- : c ; ieee ca eae tga ce : a ae CS 2.29 
SS ere 15.00 15.00 Chicken Grits De) ae 2.38 
Harrisonburg, Va.— Bulk . = a 66% 2.65 
marble (crushed, in Afton Mich. (limestone) per ae 10.00 —— 1.95@2.15t 
 gnnersete. —_ $12.50 $12.50 —_ Rockland, Me.—(Lime- eo 8 6— eR "2.09% 
, Ohio — Con- Stone), bags. Der TOM.........seccceeeeeeeee t 2. 
a og aci . gs and Brandon and Middlebury, Vt., per ton.. 5.50@10.00 je nal gy eae pen oats 5 oat 
SOOO GOED cence ennnesqeenensene-- 6.00@20.00 Centerville. Iowa (gypsum) per ton.... ee Se ee 2.60 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Red «.........--.-se--.--- 25.00@30.00 Chico, Texas (limestone), 100 Ib. bags, 9.09 Jacksonville, Fla. 2.20 
Middlebury, | Vt.—Mid- per ton 8.00@ 9.00 Jersey City, N. J... aise 2.23 
dlebUry White —ncecee. cneecnneennn #9.00 Danbury, Conn. (limestone) nn nnnnn ete ee. we 192 
Marble flour, 100% Easton, Penn.—Per ton, bulk.... is 3.00 Los Angeles, Calif 6it 2.44¢ 
thru 80 mesh.. 3.50 Knoxville, Tenn.—per bag......--------.----- 1.00 Youisville, Ky. _e—6UlClO SS 
Crusher run marble... .................. 3.50 Los Angeles Harbor (limestone), 100- Memphis, Tenn. .. 2.60 
Milwaukee, Wis 14.00@34.00 Ib. sack, 1.00; sacks, per ton, 8.50@ 700+ Milwaukee, Wis. 2.25t 
Newark, N. J.—Roofing 9.50¢; bulk, per ton 6.00@7.0 Minneapolis, Minn. 2 32% 
granules 7.50 Gypsum, Ohio.—(Gypsum) per ton... 10.00 AFontreal Que... 1.36 
New York, N. Y.—Red Limestone, Wash. (limestone) per ton 12.50 New Osisana.- ta... 2.20 
and yellow Verona... -2.....c:ccccscee-0: 32.00 Rocky Point, Va. (limestone) 100 Ib. F New York, N.Y 2:15 
Red Granite, Wis 7.50 bags, 75c; sacks, per ton, 6.00 bulk 5.00 Wea Wl es 2.17 
Stockton, Calif. — “Natrock” roofing ' — Wash.—(Limestone), bulk, per 12.50 Oklahoma City, Okla... cece. cece aa 
ET ENOL SS nto 12.0 15. - ra OP ccaéstadbacinieccsingccametcibecaaid > ‘kates 2. 
Teadhee, N. Y.—Tuck- eis Warren, N. H.—(Mica) per ton............ 7.70@7.90¢ a Pe EDS RR REE 2.27 
ahoe white 12.00 Waukesha, Wis.—(Limestone), per ton 8.0 Philadelphia, Penn. _.... a eee 2.31 
Wauwatosa, Wis... 20.00 @32.00 West Stockbridge, Mass.—( Limestone) a RMS MOS ee, 2.91 
=a ne OE o- bulk 7.50@9. Pittsburgh, Penn. ..... Scare ite pe 2 
tado Travertine Stone 15.00 15.00 ” a aa Deteeeee CON cncascmasccme stn . 
tC.L. L.C.L. 17.00. *L.C.L. WRG MIE. siiiicscatensiacvacions. tonnia 2.60 
°C.L. including bags; 1.6. E.. 14.50 tLess than 5-ton lots. Reno, Nevada .... ee ae 2.91 
tC.L. including bags, L.C.L. 10.00. #C.L. Richnond, Va. _ 2.44 
= et ; Salt Lake City, Utah....... -cacen F056 y 
Potash Feldspar Sand Lime Brick San Francisco, Calif.................. en 2.21 
f Prices given per 1000 brick f.o.b. plant or near- Savannah, Ga. n-ne oe be 
Auburn and Brunswick, Me.—Color, est shipping point, unless otherwise noted. St. Louis, Mo. ...-.------ssssecwseeonee 55 > 
white; 98% thru 140 mesh bulk........ 19.00 Barton, Wis. ........ 10.5 St. Paul, Minn...... a eer 2.323 
Buckingham, Que.—Color, white; Boston, Mass. *17.00 Seattle, Wash. .......----------1--eee-- 2.50 
analysis, KO, 12-13%; Na2O, Brighton, N. Y. a *19.75 Tampa, Fla. 2 
1.75%; bulk 9.00 Dayton, Ohio ....................................12.00@13.80 Toledo, Ohio ............ 2.20% 
7 ne Lira N. Y.—Color, white; |, Se 15.00@*17.50 Leggy ag : re 
ulk (crude " Farmington, Conn ....................... ' sa, ge <. 
East Hartford, Conn—Golor,” white, — a 12.30@16.00 | Wheeling, W. = 
Ht-4 through 6 mesh, bage. 16.00 Grand Rapids, Mich.nnnorennnnns -12,00 Winston-Salem, : ; 
: 7? . ATTIOTA, COMM.  ......---eeeeeeeeseceeereeceeeeneene A NOTE—Add 40c per bbl. for bags. 
Rig Pn gg Jackson, Mich. anemone ¥hekee sons? Usveternnannaaene 13.00 +Delivered on job in any quantity, sa-ks extra. 
Soda feldspar, crude bulk, per ton pe —— 2 Yoreeeeeesseseeeeesnsseeretnnneetenen re tTen cents discount for cash, 15 days. 
twin, Tenn.—Color, white; analysis, , Michigan ae... “11,00 Mill prices f.o.b. in carload lots, without bags 
292%: Side, 647666; Fests, Nee: Milwaukee, Wis, 0. *18{00 to contractors. 
: > » 04. 3 PeeVUs, .56% ; Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn........... 11.25 
98.50% thru'200 mesh, bags, 16.90; 15,50 Minnesota Transfer’. 10.06 aia ios — oe 
gy 7 - : IN@ey -Fiigmtent, ENING <n ececiessacesceseeses 10.00 UIINZTON, ING. --.---veneeerseereceneee  cneneen : 
Glen Tay Station, Ont., color, red Pontiac, Mich, CG PA RASS ee 13.50@17.00 Chattanooga, Tenn. .... ag Neha e 2.45° 
pl age ; analysis: KO, 12.81%, iC SS eee 15.00 ee 2.35 
pied .' « oa, ie at Sage oe 7.00 Prairie du Chien, Wis........... ....18.00 @22.50 ee eae aS 2.08 
(onder > D-—Prime white, bulk Rochester, N. Y.......... she *19.75 Detrot, Mich... -- 2. 
Los Angeles,” Calif Goi roses 8.00 Saginaw, Mich. .. oe 13.00 Hannibal, Mo. . 1.85 
ngeles, Calif.—Color, white; San Antonio, Texa 14.06 Hudson, N. W............... 1.95 
analysis, KsO, 13.78%; Na O = : ee 4 = ae : Leeda Al 1.95 
i6t5 Si0n63.9708; Reads, Sie! es eee 233 
Nig’ 12-20% 5 crude, bags,” 13.50; Toronto,” Canada... 13.00@15-60 Nazareth, Penn, “~- 1:95 
Pulverized, 96% thru 300 mes - 12.50 Toronto, Canada o...e.cecccccsesssessesssessseeseeons 13.1 Northampton, Penn. .... 1.85 
bags, 23.50: bulk. sane 22.29 Wilkinson, Fla. -.-snesseescescseneenseneeseen 10.00@ 12.00 | ar om a eene sessece — 4 
Murphysboro,’ TI] —Color > cane eee oa -_ : e 9 MINN. nn. enneenencecsccscenee — ccoeeeee x 
boro, Til. , prime white; Tiatieass b. +Sales tax included i. paeeeeereees 2.20 
anal te : ’ elivered on job. ales tax included. ‘ 
WO. cine nr ede ook, wit tLess 5%. {Dealers’ price. (a) Less 1.00 E.O, Universal, Pern. ~..........--ccccseseo ee 1.85 
0 INE 20s, -06%; AlsOs, M. 10 days. *Including sacks at 10c each. 











Gypsum Products—CARLOAD PRICES PER TON AND PER M SQUARE FEET. F. O. B. MILL 





—Plaster Board— Wallboard, 


Y%x32x ¥%x32x %¥%x32 or 
Cement 36”. Wt. 36”. Wt. 48”. Lethe. 
Agri- = Stucco and . 1500 Ib. 1850 1b. 67-10’, 1850 
Crushed Ground cultural Calcined Gauging Wood White Sanded Keene’s Trowel PerM PerM Ib. PerM 
Arden, Nev. and L Rock Gypsum Gypsum Gypsum Plaster Fiber Gauging Plaster Cement Finish Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. 
» svVeV. an Os 
Angeles, Calif, 3.00 8.000 8.00 10.700 10.700 aerceeeeennes tems eee ee 
: poe ToWe cc 3.00 10.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 10.50 kL re ers soe ee 
Titre nee LM enncennsnsuneee 3.00 8.00 9.00 10.00 10.00 10.50 13.50 12.00 24.00 22.00 13°00 2100 30.00 
TP. saciid salty. - soning SS Madi ch Seat = cae. Seales > ca m9.00@11.000 1... 022 ee pokes. 
ee, N. J. alia press aol gla biases Me oun: 8.25 @9.40 15%s 40.00@41.00 
ae ene rie 15.50d le CU lll ‘ 
Gort Rapids, Mich. 2.75 6.00 6.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 17.50 wa I —_— lO OS oe 
—. ORIOR . 3.00 4.00 6.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 19.00 7.00 15.00 30.00 
ae OM ae! eee ke Cl Cl |! CU le ee 
canton, Ohio....... 3.00 4.00 6.00 10.00 9.00 9.00 21.00 7.00 20.00 30.00 
Ortland, |S eee Pan Dee: 10.00 _—C .......... Sie) eae meee 
eo SK = _— lr hUrCOUCU 13.40 — = 
Sigurd Ural oo 6.60 11.00 11.00 eae ae am see. oo ee ae a 
ow Men. 5.00 5.00 7.00 13.00 14.00 ee 25.00 33.00 


NOTE—Returnable bags, 10c each; paper bags, 1.00 per ton extra (not returnable). 


(i) deliver i, Tto 11.00; Ito 12.00; tprices per net ton, sacks extra; (a) to 25.00: (b) net; 
ed extra, rebated; (m) includes paper bags; (0) includes 
. and dealers yard in mill locality. 


on job; (k) sacks 12c 


1650; (u) includes sacks; (v) F.OB. N. Y. C 











(c) gross; (d) hair fibre; («) delivered; (h) delivered in six states: 
jute sacks; (r) including sacks at 15c; (s) per board: {t) te 
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Rock Products 


Market Prices of Cement Products 


Concrete Block 


Prices given are net per unit, f.o.b. plant or nearest shipping point 












































Qjvee. 
i shipping point wiry 8x10x16 8x12x16 
SS a J Gosia !. Wetter 
Die Mich 5x8x12—55.009 
mee ig _ acess .16@. - sabe ecw “tas 
etroit. UM Matacccsinsbeinsetuineniescmeiiws: SOMNBE eamientas 3 
Forest Park, Ill... 18.00* 23.00° 30.00* 
Grand Rapids, Mich. So ecu Ck ieee, 
pommel a er eee i tee gli 
SESS a ee a ee ane |.) |) ae een Seema peer eee 
Angeles, Calif.§ Sas ———_it— 00 734x314x12—65.00 
Oak Park, IIl. —— Beets Secoas 
Olivia and Mankato, Minn. "9 e0b ee ece 
INE, NIB Goo nsw dcl Soa sse tease siecenncicanceecccess Occ. --~ (Semen 
Tiskilwa, Ill. meos,  &# 3 4 4~— meee 
Yakima, Wash. | cr en 
“Price per 100 at plant. Rock or panel face. (a) Face. tDelivered. {Price per 1000. (b) Per ton. 





Cement Roofing Tile 


Prices are net per sq. in carload lots, f.o.b. 
nearest shipping point unless otherwise stated. 
Camden and Trenton, N. J.—8x12, per sq. 

Red 15.00 

Green 18.00 








Chicago, Ill.—per s 20.00 
Cicero, Ill.—Hawthorne roofing tile, per sq. 

















Chocolate, 
Red and Green 
Orange Blue 
French and Spanishf..........0....... $11.50 $13.50 
SE | er 25 39 
| Se eee es Oe 035 
sip. Seartere: soos ge .60 
Hip terminals, 2-way 1.50 
Hip terminals, 4-way : 5.00 
Mansard terminals .................... co 3.00 
LoS oo See 28 1.50 
RAIS REN oon en chicecnveceens . 35 
ASRDRC. TIBPIOTS: <....-~ 0 ccccccosneecesse eo 035 
a Le Eee ‘ Be 
Ee SS ee eee .06 .08 
gf PE TCOES eee -05 -06 
*Used only with Spanish tile 
fPrice per square. 
Houston, Texas.—Roofing _— per sq. 25.00 
Indianapolis, Ind.—9x15-in Per sq. 
Gray 10.00 
Red 11.00 
Green 13.00 
Waco, Texas: Per sq 
4x4 2 
Concrete 


Prices given per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant or near- 
est skipping point. 






Common Face 

Appleton, Minn............. 22.08 30.00@35.00 
Baltimore, Md. (Del. 

according to quan- 

eee , 15.50 22.00@50.00 
‘Camden and 

‘Teenton, WN. J;....... 17.00 
Ensley, Ala. (‘‘Slag- 

EO a 14.50 22.50@33.50 
Eugene, Ore. ie 25.00 35.00@75.00 
Friesland, Wis 22.00 32.00 


Longview, Wash 
Milwaukee, Wis 


18.00 25.00@75.00 
14.00 25.00@32.00 


Cement Building Tile 






































Cement City, Mich Per 1000 
5x8x12 55.00 
Detroit, Mich. Per 100 
5x4x12 4.50 
5x8x12 8.00 
Longview, Wash. Per 1000 
4x6x12 52.00 
4x8x12 64.00 
Mt. Pleasant, N. Y.: Per 1000 

5x8x12 " : 78. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Per 1000 
— ™ 70.0 

ouston exas: 

5x8x12 (Lightweight)... - 80.00 
Pasadena, Calif. (Stone-Tile) Per 100 
31%4x4x12 3.00 
44 par 4.50 
3% x8x12 6.00 
Tiskilwa, Ill.—8x8, per 100.............. 15.00 
Wildasin Spur, Los Peron Calif. (Stone-Tile) 
~~ 

3%4x6x12 0. 
fea 60.00 
Prairie du Chien, Wis... 14.00 22.50@27.00 

Yakima, Wash. ’"—Building tile: 

5x8x12 10 





Cement Drain Tile 


Graettinger, Iowa—5 to 36 in., 














per ton 8.00 
Olivia and Mankato, Minn.—Ce- 

ment drain tile, per ton..............--..-- 8.00 
Tacoma, Wash.—Drain tile per ft.: “~ 
in. 

4 in. = vs 
i Z 4 

6 in. . 





8 in. . 
Waukesha, Wis.—Drain tile, per ton............ 9.00 


Brick 


Common Face 
Mt. Pleasant, N. Y..... 14.00@23.00 
Ginate, Me). sc... oc 00 30.00@40.00 
Pasadena, Calif. ............ OD: tcc ees, 
Philadelphia, Penn......... eh 00 20.0 
Portland, Ore. .............. 17.00 25.00@75. 00 


Prairie du Chien, Wis... 
Rapid City, S. D 
Waco, Texas ...... 
Watertown, N. 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Westmoreland Wharves, 


14.00 23.00@27.00 
18.00 25.00@40.00 
ote -50 32.50@125.00 


35.00 
14. 00 21.00@42.00 






RINT essoseceoescceseteccce 15.00 20.00 
Winnipeg, Ma 14.00 22.00 
Vakina,” W6Ds csc. ES 7, | re ee 


7Gray. tRed. 
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Canada Increases Use of Cement 


Products in 1925 


EVISED statistics show an increasing 

use in Canada of cement products. Ip 
one year from 1924 to 1925 there was an 
increase of 81 plants and a 61% increase jn 
the value of the products. The following 
figures are of interest: 


1925 1925 
Number of establish- 
TI cc crane 116 197 
Capital investment........ $1,673,758 $2,594,736 
Number of employes.... 455 819 


Salaries and wages......$ 425,078 $ 697,716 
Cost of materials .......... 730,296 
Value of products.......... 1,257,871 2,020,239 

Of the 197 plants engaged in this line of 


production, 148 were located in Ontario, 34 
in Quebec, five in New Brunswick, four in 
British Columbia, three in Alberta, two in 
Saskatchewan and two in Nova Scotia. 


Superior Portland Cement Sets 
Off Big Blast 


Bb lias Superior Portland Cement Co. oper- 

ating at Concrete, Wash., set off a huge 
blast at its quarry north of that city recently. 
Twenty-one tons of dynamite were used, 
which were put in 13 drill holes and three 
coyote holes. This loosened approximately 
117,000 tons of rock.—Bellingham (Wash.) 
Record. 


To Build Concrete Village in 
England 


T Barnes, England, a Thames-side sub- 
urb with an extensive common, an open 
space of land, is going to be converted into a 
village green, surrounded by 10 streets of 
houses of an appropriate character—and 
color—as part of a new working-class hous- 
ing scheme of the London county council. 
Careful attention is being paid to the design 
and coloring of the houses, which will be 
constructed of concrete. 

Some of the houses will be faced with 
cement roughcast of various shades, and the 
builders propose in other cases to use a 
recently-discovered process which colors con- 
crete by means of vegetable dyes. 

The houses are intended as workmen's 
dwellings. There are to be 657 houses at 
first and 37 more will be added later if ad- 
ditional land can be obtained.—The Quarry 
and Surveyors and Contractors Journal. 





Current Prices Cement Pipe 


Culvert and Sewer 4 in. 6 in. 8in. 10 in. 


Detroit, Mich,................ 
Graettinger, lowa 


Prices are net per foot f.o.b. cities or nearest shipping point in carload lots unless otherwise noted. 


12in. 15in. 18in. 20in. 22in. 24 in. 
15.00 per ton 





27in. 30in. 36in. 42in. 48in. 54in. 601 





sebeee 04%d .05% .08% .12% 87% -40 -50 -60 70 core fone oveeee — 
G’d Rapids, Mich. (b) ...... ‘eagle * seisuis -60 42 1.00 A A oe coe 1.92 2.32 3.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 sone sees 
Houston, Texas wu. 1. 19 .28 -43 55% .90 i | er 71.70 2.20 ac ms (tC a aaein meee eee 
Indianapolis, Ind. - a -80 90 1.10 1030" ices es OO cee 2.70 ctites pe Kani 
Longview, Wash.. Sewer ~~ 40% off list, “aw 
MR, CO). ns kl le Se ea eee 2.50 3.25 4.25 nnence wees — 
BUOWATE, Ds Jecccinces.-... ~ 6 in. to 24 in. , $18. 00 per ton 7.78 
CEES SES ea -90 : ee! CS: 2: |” > oo rr vas) rr 2.75 S60 ees 6.14 
Olivia, Mankato, Minn. 12. ‘60 ~“ ton 7.78 
Ea a 9 s: ; 2.75 . e 6.14 waves 
Somerset, — eect ac 8 (ie Vutis  feee 1.08 1.25 N65 Ss 2.50 3.65 4.85 6 68500 
Tacoma, Wash. ............ 15 As 22 .30 40 60 OPS cates, me kee ee ee = 
Tiskilwa, Ill. (rein. PeOeisS Se KS .65 75 85 1.10 1.60 1.90 2.25 i 5.50 - 778 
Wahoo, Neb. (b)......... .... ee a oe a 1.00 1.13 ee. Gees, ae 241 Ree 2.75 3.58 4.62 6.14 6.96 
Waukesha, Wis. ............ 12 in. to 60 in. 18.00 per ton 


Yakima, Wash. 


°30-in. lengths up to 27-in. diam., 48-in. lengths after; 
*?1.in. diam. 


tPrice per 2 ft. length. 





(d) 5 in. diam. 1@1.08 2@1.25. 


$10.00 per ton 
(a) 24- ‘in. lengths ; ; (b) Reinforced; 


$@1.65. *@2.50. 5@3. 85. 





(c) Interlocking bar reinforced. 
°@5.00. *@7.50. 
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E. S. Healey, President Glencoe 
Lime and Cement Co. 

E. S. HEALEY, who succeeds Col. C. 

* W. S. Cobb as president of the Glen- 

coe Lime and Cement Co.,'St. Louis, Mo., 

is one of several prominent American lime 


Ct Hfe- FZ 


manufacturers who came originally from 
the famous Rockland, Maine, lime district. 
He was born at Thomaston (about six 
miles from Rockland) in 1859 and went 
to St. Louis in 1886 as the local repre- 
sentative of the Hurricane Isle Granite 
Co. of Rockland. In those days the Maine 
granite quarries shipped paving blocks 
to nearly all parts of the United States. 

In 1889 Mr. Healey joined with Colonel 
Cobb, also a native of the Rockland dis- 
trict, in the organization of the Glencoe 
Lime and Cement Co. Colonel Cobb was 
president and Mr. Healey vice-president 
and treasurer. They engaged in lime man- 
ufacture at various points in Missouri 
south of St. Louis and in an extensive 
building supply business in St. Louis. 

On September 28 last, Colonel Cobb 
relinquished his duties of president to be- 
come chairman of the board of directors, 
Mr. Healey becoming the president. Mr. 
Healey resides in Webster Groves, Mo., 
Where he is president of the Webster 
Groves Trust Co. 

New Company Formed to Take 
Over Kutztown Interests 

HE Penn Limestone Co., recently incor- 
porated for $100,000, has been organized 
id take oy er the purchase and operate the 
large limestone quarry of the Kutztown 
Kutztown, Penn., according to the 
Reading (Pa.) Eagle. The property was 


Stone Co,. 
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purchased by U. S. G. Bieber, who was the 
head of the old Kutztown company, and will 
now head the new organization. 

The quarry is located at Hinterleiter’s 
Crossing, along the Kutztown branch of the 
Reading company, near the city. 

One-half of the authorized capital of $100,- 
000 will be divided into preferred shares‘ and 
the balance into common stock. 






Sandy Pratt’s Company Buys 


Second Plant 

LARENCE (Sandy) Pratt, president of 
the Pratt Building Co. and the Pratt 
Rock & Gravel Co., producers of sand, 
crushed rock and gravel, announces a second 
purchase for his companies of another plant. 
The latest addition is the sand and gravel 
plant of the American River Sand and 
Gravel Co., located at Mayhew, Sacramento 
County, Cal. This company was owned and 
operated by the late William S. Hatch, presi- 
dent of the Hatch Warehouse Co., and 
George S. Tyler. This new property has rail 
connections and controls over a half-mile of 
land along the American river, and a de- 
posit estimated to contain over 2,500,000 tons 

of gravel and sand is on the property. 

Recently Mr. Pratt announced the pur- 
chase for this companies of the Vulcan Rock 
Co.’s property at Hoyt, Solano County, where 
a cementing road rock, for state and county 
highways, is produced. (Rock Propvucts, 
October 16 issue.) 

From the new Pratt plant on the American 
river, sand and gravel for building and road 
construction will be shipped. 

Besides the above properties the Pratt 
company has sand, crushed rock and gravel 
plants at Sacramento, Marysville, Prattrock 
(near Folsom), and Prattco (Monterey 
County). Their central office is in San Fran- 
cisco and Howard W. Senter is secretary 
and Clarence (Sandy) Pratt president of 
the four above companies. 


Arkansas to Have New Lime 
Plant 


NEW modern lime kiln and plant is to 

be built on the Frisco railroad, just 
south of the Sand Springs bridge across the 
Arkansas, according to an announcement 
made by T. H.. Steffens, vice-president of 
the Sand Springs railway. 

The plant will have a daily capacity of 
25 tons, or about 275 bbl. It will furnish 
employment to about 15 men and is expected 
to be in operation in.about 45 days. Con- 
struction is to begin at once. 

It will be built and: operated by the Sand 
Springs Lime Co., a: new Oklahoma com- 
pany just being incorporated, and headed by 
J. S. Greer, stone quarry, operator of Sand 
Springs. ts 

Greer spent considerable time in investi- 
gating lime rock formations in this part of 
the state before deciding upon the location. 
The stone at the point selected was found 
to be best for the purpose after careful 
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tests. The output is expected to be high 
grade building lime —Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Times. 


H. G. Jacobsen Joins Bates 


Valve Bag Company 


G. JACOBSEN, manager of the acci- 

dent prevention and insurance bureau 
of the Portland Cement Association, has 
resigned, effective November 1, to join the 
sales organization of the Bates Valve Bag 
Co., of Chicago. 


Mr. Jacobsen was given full credit, at the 
recent meeting of the cement mill section 
of the National Safety Council, with hav- 
ing been largely instrumental in accomplish- 
ing the remarkable record in accident pre- 
vention, for which the portland cement 
industry has received world-wide recogni- 
tion. 

At the Detroit convention of the National 
Safety Council on October 26, Mr. Jacobsen 
was presented by his friends and fellow 
workers for safety in the cement industry 
with a handsome white gold watch and 
chain, and with a memorial signed by the 
representatives of every cement company 





H. G. Jacobsen 


present, expressing their everlasting appre- 
ciation of his splendid and whole-hearted 
work for them. 

The bureau of accident prevention and 
insurance of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion;. according to an announcement made 


4 


at the, Detroit convention, will hereafter be 
in charge of A. J. R. Curtis as assistant 
to the ‘general manager. Mr. Curtis, here- 
tofore, has been the head of the cement 
products ‘bureau of the association. 
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Ball-Newark Gravel Company 
Plant Now Under Way 

HE plant of the Ball-Newark Gravel Co., 

which was recently opened at Newark, 
Ark., is well under way, according to the 
Little Ruck (Ark.) Gazette. The company 
has completed the construction of tracks into 
the gravel pit and has a steam shovel in 
operation. 

The new concern is prepared to take care 
of road gravel requirements within a radius 
of several counties. It has entered into con- 
tracts with the commissioners of the Walnut 
Ridge and Arkansas State Highway Depart- 
ment for the supply of gravel for the Alicia- 
Tuckerman highway, the report states. 

The Ball-Newark Gravel Co. was organ- 
ized recently with capital of $50,000. Off- 
cers and directors are J. J. Ball, president; 
W. D. Cammack, vice-president; Charles M. 
King, secretary-treasurer ; William J. Camp 
and Miss Ivy Creger, directors. Ball, Cam- 
mack and King are owners of the Ball-Ben- 
ton Gravel Co., who operate plants at Ben- 
ton and other points in Arkansas which are 
not affected by the new organization. 








Great Interest Shown at Second 
All Western Road Show 


HE second All Western Road Show held 

at San Francisco, Calif., on October 7 
to 15 inclusive, was attended with a great 
deal of interest by many Pacific Coast and 
western producers of road material as well 
as road contractors. Among the features of 
the show was an excellent exhibit of road 
machinery and equipment presented by man- 
ufacturers of these products. Because of 
their adaptability to the rock products indus- 
try, a few of the exhibits are shown in the 
accompanying cuts. 

The gyratory crusher pictured is one of 
several types manufactured. by the Smith 
Engineering Works, Milwaukee, Wisc., and 
the portable conveyor or wagon loader is 
a 36-ft. Northern King type driven by a 
2-cylinder Le Roi gasoline engine. The jaw 
crusher is of Cedar Rapids make specially 
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adapted to the crushing of gravel. The 
Moreland truck pictured should interest all 
rock products operators, for it is specially 
built to carry heavy loads. It ‘is powered 
with a 6-cylinder motor of 105-hp. rated 
capacity. The truck body is capable of 
holding 10 tons of crushed rock. The de- 
sign, it is said, is such that the greater part 
of the load is distributed equally on the 
two heavy duty rear axles. 


Buffalo Gravel Corporation's 


New Plant 

“THE Buffalo Gravel Corp. of Buffalo, 

N. Y., is erecting a plant at Hertel Ave. 
and the Niagara River in Buffalo which is to 
cover about 20 acres. One reason for so 
large an area is that very large storages of 
both washed and unwashed material are to 
be maintained. The material which the plant 
will wash and size is dredged from the lake 
and brought in to the plant by barges or in 
dredges of the hopper type, and the plant 
must be prepared to deal with large quanti- 
ties of it quickly and without interfering 
with other operations. In bad weather the 
ample raw storage will permit the plant to 





Jaw crusher adapted to gravel crush- 
ing on exhibit at All Western Road 
Show 
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New 10-ton truck (left) and wagon loader and gyratory crusher shown at All Western Road Show 
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run even though the dredges cannot leave 
the harbor. 

The raw storage will be carried in a long 
pile over a 250-ft. tunnel in which there is q 


30-in. conveyor belt. But other storage piles 
are to be built at the side so that the material 
can be side cast by a locomotive crane to the 
long pile above the tunnel. The stora we of 
the finished product is over a tytitt “in ‘which 
there is a 30-in. conveyor 285: ft. léng" vith 
storage piles at the side, as in the Cig of 
the raw storage. 

The washing plant was designell by es 
Huntington, engineer of the Link es 
and it will be of the right angle typé; as'a 
number of his latest plants have beef. “This 
type is especially adapted to the present plant 
location. The conveyor comes up fromthe 
raw storage, which is along the river froitt, 
and crosses over the railroad tracks, whieh! 
are along the river. The bins are set in, lin’ 
parallel with the tracks, the loading spdutg! 
for rail delivery being on one side and fr 
truck delivery on the other side. ay 4 

All the raw material will go toa 6 fe by, 
48 in. scalping scfeéett" and the oversize: will, 
fall to a’ No. 8 MeCully’ ‘Superiot (AL 
Chalmets) ‘gyratory eeusher. The crs 
discharge will be returned’ to the plant con- 
veyor by a shorter conveyor so that it will 
enter the scalping screen, which is thus 
placed in closed circuit with the crusher. The 
undersize of the scalping screen will go to 
two lines of Dull (Link Belt) screens of 
96 in. diameter at the large end. The prod- 
ucts except sand will fall to bins and the 
sand will go to sand boxes fitted with a 
flight conveyor to drag out the settled sand. 
These are being built by the Link Belt Co. 

Concrete will be the material most em- 
ployed in the construction of this plant. 
There will be six reinforced concrete bins, 
one for raw mix, three for sized gravel and 
two for two grades of sand. 

H. A. Stelley, who is in charge of pro- 
duction, informed Rock Propucts recently 
that it was the intention of the company to 
have the plant producing by May 1, 1927, 
and that from present indications this ex- 
pectation would be fulfilled. 









eee 
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Finishing Lime Manufacturers’ 
Association of Ohio 


Start Active Promotional Work with L. E. Johnson as Manager 


Sapa Finishing Lime Manufacturers’ 
Association of Ohio was founded last 
spring. The first mention of it was made 
in Rock Propucts, May 29. Upwards of 
500,000 tons a year of Ohio finishing hy- 
drate is produced and marketed, and the 
potential producing capacity of this dis- 
trict has tremendously increased in the 
'tast few years, both by newcomers into 
the field and by great increases in the 
capacities of the older plants. 





Fred Witmer 


The problem of the Ohio finishing hy- 
drate manufacturers is somewhat different 
trom that of other American lime manu- 
lacturers in that they have a product of 
national distribution, and one that is used 
Practically exclusively in building con- 
struction. In recent years the Ohio hy- 
drate manufacturers have become exten- 
sive advertisers in a national way. The 
next step, from the very nature of things, 
was inevitable. This step is now taken 
and the Ohio manufacturers have banded 
together in a strong organization for a 
Co-operative promotional and advertising 
campaign, 


The man selected to manage this work 


‘ L. E. Johnson, recently manager of the 
ri Diamond mortar plant of the Stewart 
and Co.. Kansas City, Mo., and prior to 
that one « 


i the field engineers of the Chi- 


cago office of the National Lime Asso- 
ciation. 

The president of the Finishing Lime 
Manufacturers’ Association of Ohio, as 
noted in Rock Propucts, May 29, is Fred 
Witmer, president of the Ohio Hydrate 
and Supply Co., Woodville, Ohio. Presi- 
dent Witmer recently gave the press the 
following statement in regard to the aims 
and purposes of the new organization: 

“The manufacturers have a common in- 
terest with uniform analyses of rock, 
methods of manufacture, geographic loca- 
tion of plants, form of material, class of 
package, markets, transportation and ad- 
vertising. This organization of producers 
has the distinction of being probably the 
only group of manufacturers with a sub- 
tantial tonnage that have such a common 
interest. 

“The object of the association will be 
to promote the use of Ohio finishing limes 
for the many purposes for which they are 
especially adapted; to develop new uses 
through research; to handle matters per- 
taining to traffic, advertising, manufacture 
and other problems of common interest to 
all the members. 

“Ohio finishing limes have found ready 
markets in all part8 of the country and 
at times have even crossed the seas to 
foreign markets. The organization will 
naturally aim to protect and preserve, as 
well as to further, these markets. 

“It is hoped that the association will be 
able to protect builders, architects, con- 
tractors and dealers by constantly keeping 
them advised of the rock elements found 
in northwestern Ohio and the uses for 
which Ohio finishing limes are ideally 
adapted. The organization also expects 
to deal with other associations in bringing 
about a better understanding as to specifi- 
cations for the use of Ohio finishing lime 
and the distribution of the products of our 
membership. 

“The association will establish a stand- 
ard of quality, which will have to be main- 
tained by the member companies and 
which will be a requisite to membership. 
The products manufactured will likewise 
have to pass the standard specifications of 
the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. 

“The association headquarters have 
been established in the Home Bank and 
Trust Co. building, Toledo, Ohio. 

“All of our members are strong for 
100% dealer distribution of their lime. 

“The membership consists of: Kelley 
Island Lime and Transport Co., Cleve- 
land; Woodville Lime Products Co., To- 
ledo; National Mortar and Supply Co., 
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Pittsburgh; National Lime and Stone Co., 
Carey; The Luckey Lime and Supply Co., 
Luckey, and The Ohio Hydrate and Sup- 
ply Co., Woodville.” 


L. E. Fishack Joins Ohio 
Hydrate and Supply Co. 
E. FISHACK has been appointed sales 
* manager of the Ohio Hydrate and Sup- 


ply Co., Woodville, Ohio, succeeding Fred 
Witmer, who advanced to the presidency of 








L. E. Fisback 


the company following E. G. Baker’s death. 

Mr. Fishack is well known in the lime 
and gypsum industries, having been ac- 
tively engaged in this field for a number 
of years. After the Fishack Gypsum Co. 
of which he was president, was taken over 
by the American Gypsum Co., he re- 
mained with the latter company as as- 
sistant sales manager for about three 
years. Following this, he was for four 
years a salesman for the Sandusky Ce- 
ment Co. Since that time he has been 
engaged in the finishing lime industry and 
closely identified with association work. 
He is a past president of the Toledo 
Builders Exchange and the Ohio Builders 
Exchange. 


Merger of Three New England 


Lime Producers 
CCORDING to recent announcement, 
the Lee Lime Co., the Tobey Lime 
Co. and the Connecticut Lime Co. have 
been consolidated into one large company 
to be known as the Lee Lime Co. Head- 
quarters will be maintained at Lee, Mass. 
The officers of three merged companies 
make up the board of directors of the new 
company, of which John M. Deely is 
president. No changes in management, 
sales organization or personnel has been 
made. Trademarks and individual brands 
will be maintained as before. Two new 
features, the inauguration of a chemical 
and engineering staff and a field division 
to assist retailers, are among 


things 
planned for the near future. 
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Pacific Portland Cement Co. to 
Increase Capacity 


HE Pacific Portland Cement Co., Con- 

solidated, San Francisco, Calif., has con- 
struction under way to increase the capacity 
of its present plant at Redwood City, Calif., 
by an .additional 3000 bbl. per day, which 
will make a total daily output of 5500 bbl. 
for this plant alone. This, added to the 4500 
bbl. the company’s other and larger plant at 
Cement, Calif., is turning out daily, will 
increase the total number of barrels produced 
by the Pacific Portland Cement Co. per day 
to 10,000 bbl. 

The plant at Cement has 11 kilns, ten 7x80 
ft. and one 8x100 ft., using the dry process. 
The Redwood plant is a wet-process opera- 
tion, using at present only two kilns, 10x235 
ft. Robert B. Henderson is president and 
general manager of the company. Offices are 
at 827 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco. 


New Owners of Batesville 


Quarry Will Increase 
Plant Capacity 

NUMBER of improvements and addi- 
tions to the old Pfeiffer stone quarry, 
Batesville, Ark., which changed hands re- 
cently, are planned by John P. Cargill and 
associates, the new owners, according to the 
Ft. Smith (Ark.) American. New leases 
have been obtained and the capacity of the 

plant will be enlarged in the near future. 
The quarries operated for 22 years by 
Charles A. Pfeiffer and sons of St. Joseph, 
Mo., were sold recently to Mr. Cargill and 
associates of Kansas City under foreclosure. 
The purchase price was $177,350 and court 
costs, under chancery court foreclosure order. 
Further expansion plans along with acqui- 
sition of the works by the new owners call 
for the development of the marble quarries 
which furnished material for many of the 
public buildings of the state, including the 
state capital and the 

Arkansas buildings. 


new University of 


Work Progressing Rapidly on 
New Plant of Florida Cement 
Company 

T the rapid rate work on the new plant 

of the Florida Portland Cement Co. at 
Hooker's Point, Tampa, is going forward, 
there is no doubt but that the plant will be 
completed and ready for production early 
next spring as scheduled. Construction work 
on the docks, bulkhead, track, trestles and 
foundation pilings at the plant site has all 
been completed, and the actual work on the 
plant begun. 

The contract for the docks, bulkheads, etc., 
was held by the Foundation Co. of New 
York and Atlanta, and involves an expendi- 
ture of approximately. $500,000. Work on 
the 800-ft. dock, 1300-ft. bulkhead and the 
foundation piling was started March 11 and 
completed September 26, one of the quickest 


jobs of construction for the amount of 
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work involved ever completed by the Founda- 
tion Co. J. E. Walsh was superintendent in 
charge. 

The building of the plant is under the 
direction of O. A. Hartley, superintendent of 
construction for the Cowham Engineering 
Co. The work of installing equipment for 
the pouring of concrete and erecting the 
steel for the building, housing the machine 
shop and store room for the Florida Port- 
land Cement Co. is now under way. 





New Cathode Ray Tube Makes 
Cold Stone Glow 


NEW cathode ray tube which has made 

cold stone luminous, removed hair from 
an animal and seemingly grew hair of a dif- 
ferent color in the same. spot, has been in- 
vented by Dr..W. D. Coolidge, assistant di- 
rector of the research laboratories of the 
General Electric Co., according. to an As- 
sociated Press despatch published in the Chi- 
cago Tribune. The report. states: that as 
yet no practical use has heén found for the 
rays. from \the. tube but there are apparently 
limitless -fields for experiment and research. 
The tube, Dr. Coolidge says, produces as 
many beta rays, the most important rays of 


radium, as could be obtained from a ton of ° 


radium. 


Some very interesting phenomena were de- 
scribed but those perhaps of the greatest in- 
terest to Rock Propucts readers are the ef- 
fects observed when the rays were turned 
on a crystal of calcite and a lump of dolo- 
mite. In a darkened room, and with a cur- 
rent of 350,000 volts “applied to the tube, 
the rays were visible as a purple glow in 
front of the “window.” While the rays were 
visible the odor of ozone was noticeable. The 
“window” is of nickel foil and the cathode 
rays, or electrons, from inside the vacuum 
tube are passed through it. These electrons 
are set in motion within the tube and are 
quite active outside of it. 


A crystal of calcite, Iceland spar, was 
placed in front of the “window.” As the 
rays were played upon it, it glowed as 
though “red hot”; when the rays were shut 
off the calcite continued to glow. Passed 
from hand to hand of the witnesses, this 
specimen looked like something that would 
sear the flesh at the slightest contact, but 
was in fact stone cold. Its luminosity con- 
tinued for several hours. 

A lump of pure dolomite was similarly 
affected, except that the glow of the rayed 
dolomite was pinkish, while the calcite was 
orange. Granite subjected to the cathode ray 
became iridescently luminous, greens, blues, 
and yellows glowing, but the luminosity 
ceased when the ray was turned off. 

The rays, it is said, kill insects and bac- 
teria quickly, but Dr. Coolidge has not tried 
them upon human flesh. An application of 
the rays for one-tenth of a second to the ear 
of a rabbit caused a scab to form, which 
sloughed off some days later, leaving a bald 
spot. After a second application of the ray 
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white hair grew where the brown hair had 
fallen out, and the new growth was three 
times as luxuriant as the old. 


Alabama Lime Co. to Build New 
Kilns and Large Crushing 
Plant 
Ey Alabama Lime Corp. of Birming- 

ham, Ala., will begin construction at once 
at Calera, Ala., of a new lime burning plant 
and a stone crushing plant which will have 
a capacity for 500 tons per hour. 

The Schaffer Engineering Co. will build 
the plants and install eight Schaffer auto- 
matic kilns eventually, although only four 
are to be erected at the present time. These 
kilns will be 90 ft. high and 17 ft. 3 in, 
inside diameter. Each will produce 40 tons 
of burned lime daily. The fuel ratio ex- 
pected is five tons of lime per ton of coal. 
The hydrating department will contain a 
“No. 3 Super Hydrate Plant,” which will 
turn out four tons per hour. A larger plant 
will be installed later. 

Steam shovel loading will be used in the 
quarry. The crushing plant will be equipped 
with a scalping screen and the oversize of 
this screen will be used for kiln stone. The 
remainder will be crushed to commercial 
sizes. 

Foundations for two kilns are already 
being poured. Two more are to be erected 
as soon as these are in operation. 

Calera is 34 miles south of Birmingham 
on the L. and N. and Southern railways. 
The company owns about 9000 acres of land 
there, all underlaid with limestone. 

The officers of the Alabama Lime and 
Stone Corp. are: E. T. Schuler, president; 
R. N. McDonough, vice president and gen- 
eral manager; F. C. Marquis, vice president; 
W. W. Wood, vice president; Harry Bur- 
gess, secretary and treasurer. The directors 
are: W. C. Gewin, F. C. Miller, W. J. 
Weilding and W. F. Hall. 


Gypsum Products Plant to Be 
Built in San Antonio 


NEW gypsum products plant is to be 

erected in San Antonio within the next 
few months, according to an announcement 
made by the San Antonio (Tex.) News. 
The project is being planned by a company 
now being incorporated by Henry M. Skue 
and Guy Rieves, both of San Antonio, who 
hold a 25-year lease on what is said to be 
one of the richest gypsum deposits in the 
west, located at Malaga, Eddy county, New 
Mexico. 

In a government test recently made it was 
found that the tract, which includes 163 
acres of land in the flat regions of New 
Mexico, is an unusually good one, rich de- 
posits lying only a few inches under the 
surface. Analyses of gypsum taken from 
the New Mexico deposits during the pas! 
six months show it to be a high-grade prod- 
uct and especially adaptable to use for the 
manufacture of plaster. 
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The higher load capacity of 
Timken Bearings effects 
space savingswhich keep 
Allis-Chalmers Enclosed 
Motors nearer in size to the 
corresponding standard 
open ratings. 

The liberal use of electric steel had made Allis- 
Chalmers motor frames virtually shock-proof.... 

the unit-assembly of laminations assured perma- 

nent core rigidity ....the silver brazing of rotor 

bars to end rings meant an indestructible rotor 

....a special final insulation process kept the 
windings like new. ...and then the moving parts 

were given equal permanence through the use of 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 





Timkens carry thrust as well as radial loads, with 
perfectly lubricated rolling motion, under all 
conditions. Bearing capacity is increased, but 
shaft length is reduced, permitting a whole series 
of improvements and economies—from basic de- 
sign to operating position on your job. 


Every motor user is interested when the Allis- 
Chalmers name is on motors that can be kept 
wear-proof with only a very few greasings yearly ! 





he Shaft length averages 15% ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee 
—————— District Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 





When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Incorporations 


Quarries 





Dillon Concrete Co., Seattle, Wash., $75,000. 
H. E. and L. F. Dillon and Robert Huntley. 

National Potash Corp., Dover, Del., $100,000; 
deal in potash, phosphate, etc. 

Slingluff Concrete Processing Co., 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. W. L. Marbugy, FR 

Ball-Newark Gravel Co., Newark,»Ark., $80,000. 
J. J. Ball, W. J. Camp. eg? , 

Gypsum Products Sales Corp., Del., New York, 
N. Y., 100 common, no par. 

Arrow-Head Gravel and Sand Co., Plattin, Mo., 
$100,000. Joseph C. Louis, Chas. G. Milligan. 

Brighton Quarries, Ltd., Toronto, $40,000; to 
manufacture and deal in brick, artificial stone, etc. 

Western Artificial Stone Works, 1769 Howard 
St., San Francisco, Calif. Wm. Berwick and Ray 
Raggeri. 

Stephen J. Meade, New York, N. Y., 100 shares, 
$100 each; 100 common, no par. S. J. Meade, 
F. Colety. (Filed by P. Crichton, 475 5th Ave.) 

Duocrete Products Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., 
$50,000. Frank M. Shallue, of Oakland; Frank 
S. Honberger, of Los Angeles, and Paul S. Hon- 
berger, of Pasadena. 

Tri-State Ornamental Plaster Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn. John A. Mason, Jr., Fay A. Murray and 
others. 

Concrete Pressure Pipe & Construction Co., 
Gilroy, Calif., $25,000. Harry C. Scholten, George 
Eastman and L. Scholten. 

Alhambra Mission Stucco Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.. $20,000. E. H. Peterson, H. C. Martin, 
T. W. Simmie, J. H. Morris and Edward Matson. 

Red Mountain Magnesite Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., $300,000. F. Clemens. J. Claiborne, K. 
O’Toole, J. T. Boynton and C. C. Boynton. 

Southern Lime Products Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., 
$150,000. A. S. Burger, 117 Elm St., Edgewood, 
W. Va. 


Supreme Cement and Concrete Co., New York, 
N. Y.. $10,000. S. Hechtor. M. Rubin, H. Davis. 
(A. M. Hillman, 38 Park Row, Manhattan.) 

Blue Diamond Co. of Washington, Wilmington, 
Del., $2,100,000; lime and rock. (Corporation 
Trust Co. of America.) 


Aetna Roofing Tile Co., Inc., Manhattan, N. Y., 
$100,000; to deal in tile, slate, marble and building 
materials. H. Lefcort 1675 Popham Ave., Bronx. 


New Tile Sales Corp., 14320 East Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.. $100,000; building material, prod- 
ucts of New Tile Corp. 


G. F. Boyce, Cherry Valley, N. Y.. $40,000; 
stone. G. F. and M. C. Boyce, G. M. Burton. 
(Filed by W. H. Maider, Gloversville, N. Y.) 


National Silica Sand Co., Mineral Ridge, O., 
$200,000. William, H. F., and Walter Banfield 
and L. E. Cline. 


Central Park Sand and Gravel Co., Mineola, 
N. Y., $5,000. N. Pellico, N. A. Parks, C. Feyer. 


(Filed by L. A. Feyer, 1515 East 28th St., 
Brooklyn.) 

Pre-Cast Tile-Marble-Stone Co., New York, 
N. Y., $100,000. W. J. Flynn, N. L. Kalman, 
E. R. Bayer. (Filed by F. A. Muldoon, 3029 
Third Ave.) 


Corydon Crushed Stone and Lime Co., Corydon, 
Ind., $15,000; quarry and produce crushed stone. 
Directors: Charles A. Keller, Ed S. Bulleit, Edgar 
L. Miles, Will J. Bulleit, C. A. Quebbeman. 


Coogan Gravel Co., 1020 Peoria Life Bldg., 
Peoria, Ill., $75,000; to produce and deal in sand 
and gravel, etc. P. M. Coogan, F. G. Bruniga, 
Deeta FE. Clark. 


Peterson Roofing Tile and Concrete Product 
Co., Ltd.. Beaverton, Ont., 12,500 preference 
shares of $10 each and 25,000 common shares of 
no par value. E. S. Peterson, D. V. Klein and 
others. 


Mohawk Plastic Magnesia Corp. of New Eng- 
land, Worcester, Mass., $10,000; 100 shares $100 
each. Pres., Claire D. Lamoreux; vice-pres., Mary 
Lamoreux; treas., Amadee J. Lamoureux, 575 
Chandler St., Worcester. : 


Farmingdale Concrete Products Co., Farming- 
dale, N. Y., 200 shares, $100 par value, and 200 
shares of common stock, no par value. C. D. 
Bailey, H. M. Bruns. (Corr.: H. M. Pitman, 
285 Madison Ave., New York.) 


7 3% Eislen‘ 


Holly Sugar Co., Torrington, N. Y., has put 
a crew of 18 men to work on a new quarry re- * 
cently leased. A spur line from the plant will be 
built within a short time. 


Edward Sidebotham & Son, 1659 Harbonne 
Ave., Lomita, are building a $1500 addition to 
their rock bunkers in Wilmington, Calif. 


Wakefield Crushed Stone Co.,. Wakefield, Mich., 
has just begun the -erection of a 50x110-ft. ma- 
chine shop, compressor house and garage. It is 
expected to have the work completed before the 
severe weather sets in. 


hu 

Carthage Marble and Buildisig Stone Co., Car- 
thage, Mo., has just completed* and placed in 
operation a new $10,000 limestone :¢rushing’ plant. 
The new plant is in charge of Fred Richardson. 
Several improvements, including the«.replacement 
of the old frame sawmill building with a structure 
of stone, are also under way. B. L. Van Hoose is 
proprietor of the company. 

Charles Bianchi & Sons, Barre, Vt., are erecting 


a steel granite plant, 64x100 ft., on the site of 
their present buildings. 





Sand and Gravel 


The State of Nebraska, it is reported, has had 
a 500% increase in the production of gravel dur- 
ing the last five years. 


New York Wall Street Journal, in a recent re- 
port on the condition of various industries through- 
out the country, announces that the sand, gravel 
and crushed stone industries, due to flood condi- 
tions, experienced some operating delays and tem- 
porary car shortage, but that the situation is now 
well in hand. 


Lake Charles Building Material Co., Lake 
Charles, La., has plans under way for the instal- 
lation of loading, handling and other conveying 
equipment at its sand and gravel deposits. 


The Keystone Gravel Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has 
orwegs | from 7102 N. Keystone Ave. to 2300 E. 
71st St. 


Sherwood (N. D.) City Council has recently 
purchased a gravel pit two miles southwest of the 
city. The plot covers about three and one-half 
acres and will, it is reported, supply gravel for 
Sherwood streets. 

Porter Construction Co., who established a sand 
and gravel plant at Lobert, Ore., about a year 
ago, is reported to be having such heavy demands 
for sand because of the excessive building con- 
struction work being done in that locality that an 
enlargement to their plant is contemplated for next 
season. 


The Van Sciver Corp., Philadelphia, Penn., is 
contemplating building a two-story branch stor- 
age and distributing plant, 35x175 ft., which will 
cost about $60,000 with equipment. 

Van Owen Sand and Gravel Co., 12340 Van 
Owen St., Lankershim, Calif., is making altera- 
tions to its sand bunker. 


Mayfield, Ky. One man was killed and two 
others injured in a slide at a gravel pit near May- 
field. Seven other workmen in the same pit escaped. 
The man killed and the two injured were buried 
under 20 tons of gravel as it slid into the pit. 








Lime 





S. W. Barrick & Sons Co., manufacturers of 
commercial and agricultural lime in Woodsboro, 
Md., recently suffered a loss of $40,000 when one 
of the buildings of their plant was destroyed by 
fire. 

The State of Nebraska, through its College of 
Agriculture, it is reported, is planning on making 
tests in Johnson county to determine just what 
the effect of the addition of lime to some soils in 
the county will have upon the growing of legumes. 
The lime will be furnished free to farmers who 
wish to co-operate in making the tests. 

. N. Turner, Jr., has purchased from R. T. 
Gaddie a half interest in the Farmer Lime Co., 
Campbellsville, Ky., manufacturers of agricultural 
lime, building lime and lime products. 

The Norton Stone and Lime Corp., with quar- 
ries at Cobleskill, N. Y., filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy in Federal Court October 10. 
Schedules of debt will be filed later. 


‘under way. 1 
‘connecting with 


Gibsonburg Lime Products Co., Gibsonburg, 0,, 
recently organized, is reported to be erecting a 
lime plant, the construction’ of which is already 

The railroad tracks have been laid 
the Pennsylvania line and the 
foundations for the buildings are being completed, 
F. W. Zorn. has been. elected president of the firm, 


y 
N 








Gypsum 





Magnestone Products Corp. has been succeeded 
by Le Compte & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., and 
improvements have been made to both building 
and equipment, to increase output of magnesite 
stucco and composition floor to 300 tons per day. 


Cement 


Trinity Portland Cement Co., Dallas and Ft. 
Worth, Tex., has just been issued a permit to 
build a concrete office building at their new plant 
site, Houston, Tex., to cost $25,000. 


The Texas Portland Cement Co., Houston, Tex., 
which has employed a force of 148 men for nine 
full working months without an accident in loss 
of time, hopes to keep up the record, it is re- 
ported, for the next three months and win the 
silver cup for the best ‘‘no accident” record. 


Great Lakes Portland Cement Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., will have a new grinding mill unit at its 
plant, now in course of construction, according to 
plans filed recently. The building will cost about 
$80,000. The entire plant, however, will, it is esti- 
mated, represent an investment of about $1,500,000. 


Beaver Portland Cement Co., Gold Hill, Ore. 
has begun the construction of a new hydroelectric 
power plant, to cost $150,000 with machinery. 
Floyd W. Allen, Portland, is consulting engineer. 


Eastwoods Cement Ltd., England, is expecting 
to start production soon from their new 200-ft. 
kiln now under process of construction. The 
driers and coal pulverizing mills have already been 
delivered, and the power house is nearing comple- 
tion. The boilers, economizers and much of the 
equipment are already in place. A 1000-kw. tur- 
bine and a turbo-alternator set will be used to fur- 
nish power. <A_ second kiln, doubling the plant 
capacity, will be installed, according to plans, 
within a short time after the mill gets into pro- 
duction. 


Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
has awarded the contract for the erection of the 
structural steel work on its new plant at Daven- 
port, Ia., to the McClintic-Marshall Co., Pitts: 
burgh, Penn. Work will be begun at once, to be 
completed within six months. The Dewey Cement 
Co. has been steadily at work for several months 
putting in concrete footings and building its pre- 
liminary structures, installing tracks, and the like. 
The mill, when completed, will be a $2,000,000 
project. 











Cement Products 


Tiffin Tile Co., Tiffin, Ia., owned by W. H. 
Herdlicka and H. J. Rich, has suffered a severe 
fire loss in its plant. 

Northwestern Marble and Tile Co., 27th Ave. S. 
and 27th St., Minneapolis, Minn., is building a 
$2,000 frame warehouse. 

Concrete Pressure Pipe and Construction Co., 
Gilroy, Calif., is planning the erection of a new 
plant for the manufacture of reinforced concrete 
pipe, to cost about $45,000 with equipment. 

Houston Art Stone Co., Houston, Tex., has com- 
pleted a 2-story addition to their cast stone plant. 
The company is enjoying good business and has 
recently shipped large orders for ornamental stone 
to outside cities. Charles Marini is the owner. 

Varlee & Isensee, Sparta, Wis., announce og 
purchase of the cement block manufacturing oe 
partment of the Madison Cement Stave Silo Co. 
The new owners will carry on the manufactt 
of cement blocks for all building purposes. a 
Madison Cement Stave Silo Co. will continue the 
manufacture of their cement stave silos. 

Kalamazoo Cement Products Co., | 
southeast Kalamazoo, Mich., on_ the line 





located in 
of the 


Grand. Trunk railroad, has added a complete line 
of buitders’ materials. : S 
grades, lime, plaster, glazed building tu, 
colors and kindred items. 
in addition to concrete blocks. 1 
ganized in February, 1926, is doing a 


There are bricks in many 
mortar 
These will be handled 
This concern, of 
large bust- 
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he backbone of the plant 


alae, inefficient and expensive kilns are as fatal 
to the lime plant’s successful operation as a faulty 
backbone to the human body’s successful functioning. 


“Arnold” Kilns are designed and built with full cog- 
nizance of the lime industry's most important problems. 
Their unvarying success is largely due to our long and 
intimate contact with hundreds of actual lime-producing 
operations. 


Whether our responsibility covers only the installation 
of the kilns, or the engineering of the entire plant, you 
may be sure that “the backbone of the plant” will be 
right. 


Arnold and Weigel 


Contractors and Engineers 


WOODVILLE, OHIO U.S. A. 
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ness and growing rapidly in production. A new 
storage warehouse is now being erected adjacent 
to the Grand Trunk siding. During the coming 
winter a new type of machine for the manufacture 
of cement blocks will be added to the concern’s 
equipment. 





Silica Sand 





Maryland Quartz Co., Baltimore, Md., has ac- 
quired the interests of Nathan P. Pitcher, whose 
company has been handling quartz, flint and bit- 
stone in various sizes. Additional capital will take 
care of contemplated improvements and expansion. 


Rock Asphalt 


Cherokee Rock Asphalt Co., Cherokee, Ala., has 
offered to furnish free of charge all rock asphalt 
material required to pave the driveways in the 
capitol grounds. Bids for the paving work were 
opened by the highway commission on October 19. 

United Rock Asphalt Co., Albany, Ala., expects 
to have their new plant, now under construction 
near Flint, Ala., in operation within the near 
future. 











Potash 





French potash mines, a report reads, sustained 
their peak production level during June, 1926, when 
109,500 metric tons were produced for sale, with 
a potash content of 30,500 tons. The total potash 
sales for the first six months of the year were 
669,000 metric tons. 


Martin Jarrett, Julian Levy and other Amarillo, 
Tex., business men are considering forming a com- 
pany to finance the development of the potash 
beds in Terry county. 


Berlin, Germany—An ‘“‘all-German” potash trust 
in the form of a single corporation is being formed 
here, it is reported, with a probable capital of 
300,000,000 marks. 


Mrs. M. N. Armstrong, 415 Granite Bldg., Spo- 
kane, Wash., claims ownership of a lease on a 
large area of land located a short ways from 
where a diamond drill core recently revealed a 
commercial deposit of potash in Midland county, 
Texas, and has in turn sold leases to Mrs. Olive 
M. Milton and Mrs. Viola Davis, Spokane. The 
existence of the chemical deposits within a radius 
of several miles of the diamond drill hole was 
verified by the United States Geological Survey in 
conjunction with Dr. Schroch, director of the 
chemical experiment station, University of Texas, 
she says. 





Personals 





M. I. Dorfan has 
been appointed engi- 
neer of the dust col- 
lecting department of 
the Pangorn Corp. 
Hagerstown, Md. This 
department has been 
rceently extended as 
a specialized service 
unit to cover the re- 
quirements of dust 
arrester equipment in 
the stone, cement, and 
other industries. Mr. 
Dorfan, formerly con- 
nected with the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufactur- 
mg Co. and other 
manufacturers of dust 

ollectors, has had wide experience in this and 
similar fields. 





M. I. Dorfan 


Henry J. Gish has been made manager of the 
Bluc Diamond mixed mortar department of the 
Stewart Sand Co., Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Gish 
succeeds L. E. Johnson, who left to take the 
directorship of the Finishing Lime Association. 
Mr. Gish is a graduate engineer, having received 
his degree from the University of Kansas in 1918. 
He also held a lieutenant’s commission in the 
U. =. Engines rs, and was formerly employed in 
Northwest Missouri. 7 : 
_F. E. Van Schaik, formerly sales manager of 
se Lime and Stone Co., of Cobblesville. 


is now with the Solvay Process Co. of 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
, oe J. Schweim, chief engineer of the Gypsum 
nc ustries, Chicago, gave an interesting talk on 
Sypsum to the Ohio building supply dealers at 


their recent gathering. After describing the usual 
methods of mining gypsum, Mr. Schweim ex- 
plained the various uses made of it, mentioning 
particularly the new product, gypsum concrete, 


and how its use for exterior walis and partitions 


Rock ¥Products 
in small houses places fireproof construction within 
reach of the small purse. He also touched upon 


cellular gypsum and pointed out, as well, the 
advantages of gypsum in a fire. 


James B. Johnson, Jr., was promoted to general 
trafic manager of the Consolidated Cement Corp. 
of America recently and will have offices in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Johnson was formerly traffic manager 
for the Signal Mountain Cement Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and prior to that was connected for some 
years with the Southern railway. 


Edward P. May, president of the Union Sand 
and Gravel Co., Huntington, W. Va., is prepar- 
ing to have a $125,000 home erected within the 
near future. The house will be in the Old English 
style. 

E. W. Russell has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative in Florida for the National Cement Co. 
Mr. Russell was formerly with the Atlas Rock 
Co., Miami, Fla. 





Obituaries 





Burt Kluttz and his brother Ray were both 
killed by a recent rock slide at a granite quarry 
in Rowen county, N. C. The men were working 
at a level about 25 ft. from the top of the quarry 
when a side wall of rock and dirt caved in and 
buried them. Both bodies were recovered. 





Manufacturers 





G. H. Williams Co., manufacturers of excavat- 
ing buckets, have completed reorganization of the 
company management made necessary by the re- 
cent expansion. W. Cochrane has become 
general manager, J. D. Harter, sales manager, 
C. D. Buoy, chief engineer, and H. Neeve, 
superintendent. 


Timken Roller Bearing Service and Sales Co., 
Canton, Ohio, announces the following appoint- 
ments: Y. D. Hills, formerly Portland branch 
manager, to the position of manager of the Seattle, 
Wash., branch; R. H. Cross as assistant to G. G. 
McMullen. district sales manager, industrial divi- 
sion; E. N. Beisheim, formerly of the Bock Bear- 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio, to the position of assistant 
general manager of the company, and S. C. Part- 
ridge. in charge of the Buffalo, N. Y., office of 
the Timken Roller Bearing Co., replacing Lee 
Warrender, resigned. 


Hardinge Co., York, Penn., office at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is now at the Continental Bank Build- 
ing. W. L. Pennick is in charge. The company 
exhibit at the Power Show in New York City will 
include the Ruggles-Coles dryer, Hardinge conical 
mill, reverse current air classifier and the Har- 
dinge super-thickener and clarifier. 


Botfield Refractories Co., Philadelphia, Penn., 
announce the following new distributors for 
Adamant fire brick cement: Westwater Supply 
Co.. 150 North Third St., Columbus, Ohio, in 
Columbus and vicinity; the Klinger-Dills Co., 
129-131 North Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio, for 
Dayton and vicinity: Coan Equipment Co., 236- 
242 Murray St., Fort Wayne, Indiana, Fort 
Wayne and vicinity, and the Cleveland Tool & 
eh Co., 1427-1437 West Sixth St., Cleveland, 

io. 


Pennsylvania Pump and Compressor Co., 
Easton, Penn., have appointed Lee and Clark, 
549 Washington Boul., Chicage, as their Chicago 
district representatives. 


Mid-West Locomotive Works, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
recently conducted a public demonstration on a 
siding of the B. ©; at Cincinnati, to 
show the feasibility and economy of their new 
8-ton gasolina locomotive, model 80GD, for private 
switching of loaded cars. 


McMyler-Interstate Co., Bedford, Ohio, have 
re-entered the steel fabricating field. An order for 
600 tons of structural steel for the open hearth 
addition to the Otis Steel Co. plant at Riverside, 
Ohio, has been booked. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. has started 
work on their new engineering building at West 
Milwaukee, Wis. The new building, 308x120 ft., 
will be equipped with modern machinery. for the 
manufacture of conveyor, elevators, etc., and 
other general steel structural work. Every depart- 
ment connected with that part of the company’s 
business will be housed in the new structure. 





Trade Literature 





NOTICE—Any publication mentioned under this heading 
will be sent free unless otherwise noted, to readers, on 
request to the firm issuing the publication. When writ- 
ing for any of the items kindly mention Rock Propucts. 


_ Traveling Grate Stoker. Catalog C-4 on the 
Coxe traveling grate stoker showing typical in- 
stallations and information on design, efficiency 
tests, performance charts, etc. COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING CORP., New York. 
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Climax Engines. Bulletin I on the Climax ep. 
gines listed by the Underwriters Laboratories, 
CLIMAX ENGINEERING CO., Clinton, Iowa, 


Kennedy Gyratory Crushers. Bulletin on ex. 
tracts from customers’ letters issued by the 
ee SAUN MFG. CO., New York, 


Air Filters. Bulletin No. 2223, illustrating and 
describing cellular air filter for industrial uses, 
Data on design, specifications, construction, in. 
stallation and operation. 
CO., Detroit, Mich. 


“American” Shovel. Bulletin on “American” 
shovel, type “K,” operated by steam or gas, for 
clamshell and general crane work. Construction 
data and details and illustration of design, uses, 
etc. AMERICAN HOIST AND DERRICK CO,, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Osgood 1-yd. Shovel. Bulletin No. 2620 on the 
l-yd. heavy duty gas or electric shovel. Con. 
struction details, capacities, data on working 
ranges, specifications, etc. THE OSGOOD CO,, 
Marion, Ohio. 


Fire Brick Cement. Broadside outlining the 
uses and advantages of Adamant fire brick cement 
for lining rotary cement kilns. BOTFIELD RE. 
FRACTORIES CO., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Drill Sharpener. Bulletin No. 72-J, describing 
and illustrating Sullivan Class A drill sharpener 
for hammer forging drill bits and shanks. SUL- 
LIVAN MACHINERY CO.. Chicago, IIl. 


Winter Building on Increase, 
Says Association 

HE amount of building during the winter 

is slowly but surely increasing, according 
to the Portland Cement Association, in a 
story which appeared recently in the New 
York Journal of Commerce. Its own build- 
ing at Chicago is itself considered an inter- 
esting voucher for the favorable results of 
cold weather construction. Bradstreet’s sur- 
vey shows that the value of December, 1925, 
contract awards was 8.7% above December, 
1924. 

The winter slump in building is largely a 
matter of habit, says the Portland Cement 
Association. Up until a score of years ago 
building in winter was almost unknown. At 
that time the builder did not understand how 
to use concrete successfully in winter, a 
knowledge that is now necessary, for con- 
crete enters into practically all forms of 
construction. So when methods of accom- 
plishing first class concrete work in cold 
weather were developed, builders were slow 
in taking advantage of them because of the 
winter “let-down” habit which has been so 
long established. 

However, the contracior is beginning to 
realize more and more that building in win- 
ter means not only helping to keep the pros- 
perity of the community on an even keel by 
giving employment to his men the year 
around, but it also means the actual saving 
of time and money for himself. 


Automobiles Increase in 1926 

N spite of almost daily predictions that a 

slump in the automobile industry was at 
hand, the number of cars made in the first 
nine months of 1926 is almost as many as 
were made in all 1925. The increase for 
the nine months’ period of 1926 over the 
same period of 1925 was 111%4%. There were 
3,696,490 cars made in 1925 and if the pres- 
ent rate for 1926 is kept up the year's 
production will be more than 4,000,000 cars. 
The figures of production are from a De- 
partment of Commerce report. 


AMERICAN BLOWER . 


















































































































































































